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,befcwe«n ^ab^aa 

litertitoie anA';'tbDBe Tba tfesem' 

blaxtce ba^wewq; Sh«|j^pan^r and MMtoaie <ifftmmar 
i^Aeda no fbx^w ptbcif or. iiltiateatum a^r wli^ ’Prof. 
J^bsBon an^' Abbo^.slansoyWritteifc regaining ibis 
po’-A? .1 Twus.Mptepped for l^ie closeneas and 
extent of ^ xie8^a[d^ai^>'4^ other points 

that an actlH^ -otmpai^ii^ fi$''’^nils* aind phrases has 
served t 9 '’ brit^ 'ouh >< V endeavour. to 

make tdiis elejor b 7 meiij^ ,i^ ^pitati(^-&am,£ltaabethan 
writers, spectaUy ^ai»^re. A seeond object I bave 
fiad in view has been' i^e study of words historicidly. 
The vaIaalile.w<U‘lc done by ^e Dady £n^i^ Text 
Socie,^ has famish^ a rioh etor^house of msk^ilwa by 
whi^ tiu? inj^eatii&g' study has bws;;;i^de3^ ‘ more 
fteeai^ .diaiiC^was'pdly a 'f(^ yearn and has led 

to rotidts bo^",%qi^ dedmte eaou|^ .to be placed 
withib jj^e fe<^ ^ yoiihg etu^^te'of^i^li^ literature. 
This 1 haye' w^ to do. in qutdahbns finsn Old 
Bnglisl^,^ ]a %-£sw r^wsages, bxplanatiiMs or aUnaions , 
have been given tor the &»t iWe, as far as I ain a^are. 
Some of these (those ip 6^' dl-93. {»4& 1224. 37 and 



n 




US'S) .wex4 . ajcbl* 

ease & pisiSa^ So^^Soted fcj 


led^ed'^ )H}aree nrHi^toa except in 

llie«rcase fof a W ^|s^4ca^m paiwigeso tbe nght <if 
quoting wliic^iaai^lto Idc^j^jjrij^^n sg ^ Bint of coimaon 
propert}^. ,iti lA eases s^ere ‘tio sos^ is ja^- 

ti^d, 1^ parsHel paamges are ffmstf iot the first' time. 

1 ass deq>]y iadelrted throlitj^lioat Iq Todd*B Taiioram 
Edition, and to ftiof. Masson’s two standard works On 
Milton, in, the gtnmtutiea],- and ^Bologi^ portion 
of thi/ Notes, 1 owe mnch to the Waitings Dr. AHbott,-' 
Mr. Oliphant, and Px^f. Skeat. I have also fiound^the 
edi^ns of this i^ama by ^e Bev. 4* Htmter a..'', by 
Mr, J. C. Oollins oceasionaily hdpfid. . ' 


H. M. P. 


Avgnut, 18fi9. 
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ikfikiiiirrridir! 


S^sotr JaOimim vtw lipisfiled m .Jalj; and* was iMwand 


-aantg yo !m< JP< 
The^^'^of^W'oc^pSjffiSr is nnce&^p. 

ioidari 

MSmw^ 

■ rfWthI rmalog td' *te» rei^tldes ^ spae 
ufdHo 1^16 trial of. Vane, IS* 693i ia, in July, 1662), it is 

' .We know fixan A gbrejr^^ 
tlut from 1658 to. 1663, or perhaps 1665- (in 
which y^* the Ms. was given to -Mlwood), kiQton was 
9ng%ed upon Famdise Lott; and the' well-known 
passage in EUw cwd’s Aid(Meiirap hti indieates ihat thei 


Hi&ryof 
'> Ck>mp(mtioi 


wiA that of ooioHM' ihe otiier of ^ two Ipics, at that 
!twsB ccMMP Osed betweln 1666 and 1670. The oboi^ 
!»6tWeexi tihese 1^9 slmm^%m forded by extental 
avid&oe, is^etenained throng e^ddence afforded by the 
Irama xtsdf Wnlioitv of diotfo n. in 
J>f tlam^^Jft.^;^ jgietv 

Ijssumoiit, in pky o£ faijcty ^ituaJly jurbea^ apa 



i 

KKiA4istka.%.<i$^^ 

** * Mm 

^ it, does. Pwtadise 
Bpt ibis resemblAQce doei^ not Zi^od«fiaril/ imply 
tha4i t&ie two wotict wore ootoposm elt> about tbe same 
p^od the anthot^B U&, smee clutlaoteq[iBtics*'ccaiUDi6n 
to both may,Yet be the iresol]; of k different cduse in 
each : ,nam.dy, ia the cage of the epic, the .teBult of a 
d^teimination to present divine truth in all the sim- 
plicity of a Cloi^l narrative, supported by Itfilton’s ow^ 
theology, and, in the case of the draxha,* of a plan to 
reproduce ^e severity of its model, the O-r^k dassical 
drafba. But one strong dimuustaiace^-Hndmely tlft tijuii 
sitio n from ,that ^ne<of con^donso in the ^tnre vindica- 
tion of the Furit^ cause, so clearly marked the 
Z^iL 1 to.tke extinction of.hoi^ and 
the Ufe^ most touchingly depicted in thf 

latter {S. A.^ 69i w, and 17581 — indicatec^as far as 
inter nid evidence can, thfkt Salmon Ago/aite$ was a iater 
ntteinnst^ pf Milton’p spirit than Pegam«^.\t 

The explmts of Samson had, how over, 'occui'ied <o 
Milton long ago as subjects for dramaa ?n a list of 
Scripture subjects for tragedies drajvn up in 1641;'theio 
occur the following: — ^“xvii Sstbson , marrying, or* in 
Ban^h-Lechi ; fudges xv. f xvnr~"Saxason Puis^ 
phoras,t or Hybristeg,! or Pt^q pglla, Judges xvi,” 

* Profeasor Soolojr, Lecturei mui Emma. * 

^ 1 %.L The Fire-brt nd Bringer. 

X^e, The Violent or th*. InMlent, This«epithet tn tlia'wa, 
evidently, from Joeetdiis (Antiq. v 8, IQ), who a&^ite that 
oft^ th» elanghter el BamaOti-Lechi, Batnm “hela the Plulu, 
tinM tu ebutompt.” 



bantiBg i}f 'fimi ' of tHe 

"tKftmil liiH aa^ljgtfi mre^ «id.4ea^..i^ SKEb^); ol>|t 
poiAl^ to a ^ojeeteo^, Tnii^Mfttit, jmD^t&^. of 
JSsdi]r}Qs^li8ist^g of Hai&B dsaam, eadb e^plete U it^ 
sel^ theactlca^of^^jB^lto^«v«^iie 3 Qdi^ to a fmfau^ 
dgstiay, 33 iub mt^. bava %ad m hia xemd' the 

marriage of ^a]fisoti!4» the, tok iyy he “eonght 
im oocasioi^ a^smet ^ '^huis^^ ^ to delr^ Iszad 
from their handa j, hid t^pontt}!' hot dazriiog sadbese 
effected by mea^e so rsdisoion^y* inadeq^uate, as. Ihe 
sm^i^, in whidi he 'wo'old figure as “J’^opbores'” 

; a^ iaS^, his fsfi and revenge m the/ 
diiUthesi s, of the.Trii<^^ If ever bw^ a,, threefold 
drama h ad* been in Milton^s miu^ in ifilii, it ia not 
dirnmut to imagine how {Eeooiiir^u m Punteiusm 
wfilt the Kestoration, ms unhappy first mamstge, and the 
Idls of eyelnght. would have made lum realize, mm 


redoubled Vividness the sttUafions of tt 

' the Ttiiogy, wlme a| the same time they would have 
untuned and unstruuh his mind tot the composition of 
the oth^ two. How s^wmgly the tempet of his mind 

The iSsidentff bf this drtftntt are baaed ttpmi the ^3|^, haaree. 
'14th,* ISthr and i6th ^anfa^ 'oT*the JBooifc ^ Jva^. 



nictuxe. 



'if 



s(»woe8 ^ 

AffltongrSiich 9<j|i|«a'«ii,' 

Siy»i||», anonymoufil, 

by,^aswdfiO«hie.J&i^^^ ^ 

fmofea tfi«t it lias di«6o;^g^ # 

p a play by*ihe 

prohal^^v -BraB acwiapted »5*^'*l**— . 

<=fe.?5.. 


whose o des to (ii,vi4^ 

eorrespcmd to.^i^ ut modem 4to33>)|> .ib^adirifiibB, 
however, is not, as TwimiLg pohda ot^h* BOt^ to 
Aristotle’s p 0 (M^ atWi^ feasible, imr' 4(^ Ih .^dways 
give the nomba: of Acts aS -five, %'ibe foUbwiug 
division I have preferred to zoalce ea<^, Act oi^niiaa«: ' 
with the entry of ^ personig^rath^ tB^ with ihe« 
announcement of his ap^ach :-'^Lise6''l-!^4je08i^ltote 
the Pr^opus or porrion that, prewdes the enh^l«rf ‘the 
Ohoras i^n the stage, ” TI:4b ^ri^h wriogae-^ 

■»f th^hction: <rf ” ’ ■-' ' ■ ■ 


•TTSWWW'^^TlSFWTiasrSSar^ Ch? 

CJhoros as th^ ei^r,-apd advance towards .the or- 
chestra. LL l?fi-fi92 atra ^ fir^JljftekdSion (or^^isode) 
wB^h consists <s^ diids^e. between" two. <A.(^al -odes. 
LIT 29^325 ato' toe ^d,jStasmm (or se^d Ode), sung 







' of 

'tSiiisMT^'^tj^ dpipSfkfl^^m^ "nttl 4^0 'the 66^6, 

'4fi|inf I^Ksud^^ % 710-7^ Uuiidi^afie 
%9&«i» {it U. }e$l-1^6t 

^^/fiuo^oa aaiumnoii^; ' a peadou- 


'0k perBoni^), 

i|, 'U#i4^';j^pis4(»o». t| 1441 to: the oad 
oq«^tQ^„^e “ that >^ftrta vj^oi) has no 

Ohoiral di^^fftierM^yaa<^ which indadas too j^mmos, U. 

or Lamentation of' toe Chorus Ind 

toe**MctoE>l togotoer.” Milton toetofore in concluding 


toe !totodto‘1^^ o Choral Ode (11 1745 s^), and con- 
Ihnag too 4ii#''-to, toe CSioms; ibHows toe example of 
Qtoto tragedy, ral^r them the rule laidtJbWn by Aris- 
ta. . lildb^inodmi divisi^m into Ac^ can "Be laid down 
frfflB* toe ahpv«i tons Aot L, tt. ,1-331. Act H, E 
S^S^SL Ant IIL, E 732-1076. Act IV., Scene i, 11. 


•1076.18O7 Beene ii, 130^8-1444. Act V., 11 1446 to 
'toe end. .. \ ' , ■• 

A jisji^e*8*br^Jto^^ .Chpm ^««}A fee the chorus’ 

•“^a shsg^. in to|^ ao^Bn ” ,(P^. jiL„2l) fep^heen intOr-j 
{»|^ by,|KOTj|^,t| meaft^that. ^ Ohonu;:,too^d hdm 
'' on tfee action “ b^ 

c ff Mjftd to, toe gMtdi by reb^ng.jdto pastomate, 

Ipyi^jtoft xitoRMw,. fey mid pe^ 

law^by iniwn^nendingtooderatiop in^ 
aii4%|Wy>g>,to4.^8^^,.<^^ 
miaet afe^ an d huinfele.top.pirdtyl'’ {DeArt. Poet. 183 «g.). 

^ * 

tiiDtm ^ ^ i 

. \ , ti , 1 





li ‘M I tfiiir ^ 1*^ «» 


(S^iOTts id 

)_«t 



iH^d 

Qn& ”"(.Ba^4 VoX toSl^^ 'figui^ % Schiller -in 


(Mtioh jNn^ character <lQ|$sd. to Bride ef memm)> Hbw ; ' 

Igr a Aott review of tSif molte ^^89® lsM«™ocoffl«veJy 
prompt the odes: — /^e BrnMoS the Oionnt in^arts 
to the, audi^oe the previona Victory o|| Samson, and 
exjaessea, with* <»te shSful touch, alf It feels at the 
contrast letween what he is and-whathe eupe was. On 
eliciting from Samson, the true 'Object pi his PhSlisHae 
marriages, and. the cause that led to its fiulure, it^sees, 
in the one, an instance of the jn^h» ed God’s wa^ and, 
in the other, an instance of th^ blindness of, the Jews-; 

hilt in l^th rffl"'*' fiain flift ^Wgna 

t hat pabl ff p}^ni«n had haan.,AMt too reajijt.to bring 
a ^nst ^ ^ro. ' ,^l^en Munson, in the bitterness 6f his 
sdt-acc^tions, refuses proposals of lansom made by 
Munnah, the ChoTus seeks , to cheer h inS „and, while' 
kerning to assent to hie despairing ciy' that God has 
cast him, off, turns its a^ent into r’somwi e of confiolati or 
by pointing out that the hand 'uf God has o^ten rested 
heavily upon the chosen in^ruments o£ Qis gbiy. 
Passing over the ode in- the eoraieyjffbh Delilah, where' 
the Chor ny di^inctly deaert f, its fiinctimfa. we -End it 
agahl true to its dfatactwr, when it endeavours to cafes 
; t he ipdignataoa of the ggormy sCene w ith 

h v first Jrawir^ a picl^re of the emmphant 
deliverer of the oppress^, and then deUberately saying 


W t/ ' 







; ai|d Suuoa 

Is Qae.^.<!b0Bs.i|e^im.|^^ iBjpjr aniBb ^wq. , liter 
the tk^ mth ^ tries to pehhade 
liTilifirniiri (jfifl trllTin^nl- length he i 
Ids^Mafte,* its 'fere^ etiay.iiiecomiyi^ 

hiiQ. When the hatastr^e is i^howicsI^'lSte Caoius 
^nts on% tiun^ &um8oa- ft his dehth has t^e 

work to which iSe haA'heeit «^ih»e<arate^and, in bne 
of the gmi<4BBt siesfies tn he anywhere itt.litera- 
ture, dbowB how tmfflcpectedly. 13^ fuMlthcmt has hei»>. 
brought about. *rhe. concluding imditaitive (if the last 
ode may be so billed, tb avoid dashmg with Aristotle’s 


rale, quoted.above) djjtsiJftLfLjigS^V^^^ ' 

\ h^'t tiBs uasearo]3|fble disgpse of Hipest Wisdom 1^^'' 
abodv" — apd faifils the ehS of tragWy by disnossing tt 
Chon:? wit^ “calm .of. .mind, all ppion sg^t.” In tht 
ode pssISotct ^101^1060)' iiie Ghtnus utter a series 
of invectives agamst wothen, which Lasdcr calls <‘hot 
and corroW^i” eod compared with Whii^ riie venmn of 
the “woman-hater," Enri|udes, vdtom Milton here re- 
!sembles, is "as cold as hemlock.” The latter further 
.errs in putti% these sentiments bT misogyny, not in the 
mouth of th^ injured Samson, wh^ they would be less 
un^usVbut in that of the Chorus, whose ufleranoes are 
^expected to he th? exp'iessicm of dupassionate judgment 
-^a fault yrhich not even ‘Euripides commits. • 

Johnson basei^'his depseciati^ (i this dimun chiefly TheSiHiioo. 
upon *?irbat hb oonridered to be its defective action,' 
inasmuch as it had a beginnis^ and an cwh bqt wturted a 
middle ; since nothing passes between the drst act fnd 
the laet,^^at eithdr ha.jten8 or ‘delays the death of Sfra- 
i^jn" {SamUeit, Hi. 139). Th| reply to this enticism 



f^r the oa(» 8 tro|»!he in jumm^u« 
iv. T^he drttm is ijip^ « jbettf ^eaes 

fls Johnson’s "Texnat^s un|i^ ,it 'to b|tt an 

%«nike admi''*‘‘{A3iiBtiot]di‘Bo^, ii 4), hating a be^foimg 
—Munson bfod Anil 4h cafi^Tit3r,-..^^>an ^ 

— Samson izhcmf^airt & death' .dVer^MS'memles,-^^ a 
'Hiddte — the dn^omst^ucws^ namely, th$t -te^ fkEtt this 
slicztionjjjg.to this end. ' ■ 

aaiig iJiia transiUion ''effected tntheut a surprise, 01 can 
'^■na reader aU along fotesee what is going to ''-^ppen 
tnextt The ana^r' to tbhi qu^ion will .decide whether 
the action of dmj^^ or “amptex” 

(Aristotle, Poet. ii. 8). ' The ac^on of a tiagtdy is meant 
to excite pity and terror, and- these i^hitga are *m.ost 
powerfolly' excited W t^nts 

'Ihe suoeessiTe soenmTp^us -^rama am m aitfaoged that, 
they biing expectatloh'^ii^Bmr and 'nearer to some Catas- 
trophe, —but the ac^uaSj happens; — Manoab 

tells Samson, of hiis pvfrpose to ralnsoni hat though 
■Samson, weazy of Hfb and longing for his last rest, cmes 
little for his fatlier’s cpEOposa}^' stHl, Hanoah’s parting 
''words inspire ns with some hope of Samson’s deliveiance ; 
Delilah offers,;^, faitorcede for hisr^ease, hut he repnlbos, 
hei;,with savage &M^,‘-aikd the indifferesee of hel^ parting 
woids.^ehills that hopej^^ichi makes us'ibar thaf’ Samson 
is indeed “IdPt to his lqjb.*’ ll^arapha’s insolence, over- 




tuftis to 

malioe^ wHch to^tnake lila lot th^it it ia^ 

baMy agaioat bim s jmd^ Idstiy^ tbe^fords 

of the Fhiiistinet at iyhoi|e mercy Samaon^eiftirely lias, 
are xnsidt^ py him ^ their -officer,— Who w^gd 

expect after all thi^ mat^-^mson would ever trM^h 
over his foes 1 ^Wbo would not rather expect that ttiei^ 
foes wcmld heap stHl grater indignities Viisafies 
on him ? Yet this triumph is brought abSut ; ^d U, 
1381-89 mark the point whei^ our expectation is taken 
by surprise and turned back ; and we begin now to loolf 
out for some gw^at — some unexpected — event. These 
lines constitute the r evoltiii on (peripeteia), that makes the 
B^^tion M fabfe df Samso^^gomstes, complex (p^Wgm/emgiy 
All J[;hat portion of the action that ^^cedes the revolu- 
tion, together with all that portion after it till the final 
cqitastrophcj is called the deeis (‘binding'), corresponding 
to^tha French noeud (‘ tying of the knot ’). During tlie 
first of these«portions the conviction of tfxe spectator has 
been,*“ surely all this can mid in only one way — more 
<^Iamity to Samson, greater triumph to his enemies'': 
during the second, the conviction has been replaced by a 
wondMng daubt, how will all* this end 1 ” Then comes 
^e Gatestro|the, when that doubt is solveSi, and the 
answer given in^SamSon's triumph over his enemies. 
This catastrophe, then, is the lusis (‘ solution ') (Aristotle, 
PoeL ii. l8), eor{es^nding to tlie French denoiment 
(‘ untjing of the knot '). ^hroi%hout the latter portion 
dem there is on undertone of^presage, becoming 
clearer al the aetion advances, and foreshadowing the 
catastropk^ (see k 1 252 n. for ^e particular passages).^ 

1 Thd remarkable the plot is observSble in 



Sam8(^*:,«s i vinte £ram. 

^o orajfoii hlna, «xt4il,. 
towards Iw wo)c^«tre .fiilf o^ felif». 

(^cu^tion fo«8--^elilah 

iosa •34rapba),''wjbo come to telq^t ‘a»d%o io^t'^m, and 
towards whom his matmet ohsii^B into^anger^^nd defi-^ 

: lastly) Samson DA Agonistes,' tritimpfaitig 'over hii 
foes and d^|^ - ' ' , . ' 

Of the three Iliiltoa himscdf notes the ob- 

servance with xegard. to that of tirng f the events all 
occoiring urathih a day; < The ipi^ at'jp^ee is as slbd^ly 
observed : eveij scene being placed befbre^^ prison at 

^ ena^cdmcnt 

vi ol ent deeds' on s®d the . Chorus, never 

leaving the nage dum^ the whole of the actioti. With 
regard to the unity ^ action^ the; mma with Delihh 
contributes Ws directly to the catastiopbe than jmy 
other scene; but pretonts, next to Samson, the mos^ 
powerfbl study of <haraeter in the piece. Yet t^if... 
scene is riot a mere episode ; Delilah had* been tbe*in-. 
stmment ctf Samson’s f&ll, £nd she ilnight’ a^axd have* 
become^ the. instrumept of prev^^ting his^^rm^h, had 
Samscm yielded to her once ags^ a^d listeai^ to^hoTr 
entxeaty to be allowed to intercede for him, and to be 
the nnrse and comffncter of his old^Sge and blindness.' 
How closely the • other'' sc^^ are bounds up with the 
unit^ of the action has been already apparent in d^stn^^ 
ring*^ the question of a << mtddk.” lo ^ 

^EVo other point^ laid, down 4n lha, PoeU^^ of Aris- 
t(^, heed mention. Th e acj^n is great ia a two fo^ 



mase^ laotih.' of -wldd} 

evwla be eaJlfd- ’flie 

^«sg^jT^J||yg||lppf't^'|u:tioaj‘^e^ the pei^tam- 
of dgeds aach es tilte gods aaod l^uoes of* antiqmty 
4eUght0d ,in,Js ^ite ara^ent in tb^ eaiasstrophe. i|vt 
there is, besides, <in^e action of Samson a 

ymral jCTe(MattiMa.4- namelT.. ^e sacrifi<^e of one’s own setf 

and noblest action in the entire range of Gtfek drj^a> — 
that of the Pr&umthms Bmnd qi ^schjrhis. In the 
case of Samson, the sacrifice is that of life itself, for th^ 
s ag^B of G frn and patriotism ; in 

the case of ^Piometheus, it consists in the en durance of 
iwyttegafaJb .ii6$miaBt^ sake of ^e 
racQj? — universal philanthropy. It ha^ Ito say which 
of the,-tw sacrifices is the noblen The otlier point is 
that the action should be probaMe. The bare fact that ^ 
the deeds of Samson were recorded in Scripture would 
give them in, Milton^s eyes a degree of truth higher than 
prob£d)ility. But tlii^ absolute^* probability apart, 
dihere is another that may be called “relative,” which 
, requires that^the action should be such as the circum- 
stances of tlte case, and the ch'2kracters of tlie chief per- 
eonagea, wofild leadens to expect: in other woids, 
^whfch requires that 'the action should be conmtent 
Hie development of the pi^ already traced, shows how^ 
‘ well this requirenjent lias^been met, 

Schie gel lays down ^^Fr eed§m^ 

the two governing principles in the action , 
oF'a*Ur^k drama. They operate in Samsm Agmistea 
also. Zif^the u^fouqucrable spirit of Samson, rising, 
&ndeT divine inspiration^ and asserting itself wlSen ?iis 



sjtiolb of 


HI eCjtually ^ 


couSealmeut ef xthjis till the very 

last, 50 that t^o foeliog of siirpme msff have it5*full 


share in intearffying tliose terror and pity, and in 
that frequent ^yiwny ^ which^ ohi^utfely, nayJ 'misleSd-’ 
ingiy, shadows fbrth tMh ixnpSndmg calamity^ — Milton’s 
dratna bears, in ite action, a closer resembtance 
dramas of fi ^nEoJe sl tl^n^to those of juther JlEschylas 
or* Euripides, tarticuljjfly does the# plot /f£ Samsm 
uigoniAfis bear a striking ras^Uance to that of the 
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iBtfe*ar a 
ie- B is 


^iTOiiftdly visoms, lor the 






e RAioe 


timet saM^t to Iniman fholtr, and' yieldme to it m a 
of weakness, he em and ffms. Preaenl^d to us 
My^tSs3 ^i^oc|^^^,'^1b1m3e^‘'enBlaTed, in chMn s, 
*‘ I'a^ed, nnwa^,^ ' xihsll^ril/’ ms'' phjacal^s^ffi^^^ 
awak en the jsaaie kind of ' |)ity tiiat we^feel ‘pitjW. 
tOT^r when* he iqppeaKiin ft^t o'^ to caye' the wil- 
cCSness, ban^ei} from society, st^ring*fioni ^ incur- 
able i^onndf amidst whose paroxysi^s he ha« dra^d a 
solitwy existen.ee' i&>r ten long years. %e next learn 
'^at SamsQ]^ hsid bnee been iroin his 

^birth> the egnseqpat^' <ieliver«r (^/his people, a jndge 
sn lanw.l foe tisiehty years, m» 4, single-handed, . the 
Mowge and terror ® lie hosts, of' the Philistines 
liUono, or in li«,%ympatyzing presence friends^the 


^len Samson yields to thb weakness of lamenting his 
physical suffe^^f but, ijoicklyansing superior to' that 
wealroess, he acknowledges liat his moral blindness in 
jtfTi sting a trsatreM was wtese thi^ lodS of eyesight, bnd 
his yieldip^ the ^j^orn ol' lus judgment to her artid 
tears, worse than chains and a j^ris^. Then, forget^^ 
wlf 8 bpgether,,tiiis deefHy,re%iotts Hebrew, nature 


Th^ CJiar- 
acioru and tlic 
Sentiinon^ 



itsdi ^ 


finds in tHie 4i]&onofi[f heiiair npon ^ 

Isml's <3^ deepei^ ^isa lbr faaiii^nt md remoxc^^ 
It is'm mS^ting of no&losC^ ]t^u^ 

^Bts^t s^fisb> t^^K^isxadter ci ros^^bes ^IT 

Pxome^us. As sdS^^ most at 

&6 tbou^t tbai, l&tough disobeying -God.v 
iSQed to ser^e Him, so the thonglit im iio^ 
cee^ed in canfeoting a benefit %n Ixnman race^ oon:^ 
as a Consolation to Prometheus in the midst of his 
bodily torm^ts.^ . But in ease of neither caj;i anffen. 
injc Weary, of 

life and its ills, and longing &r ^eat^ as he is, the offer 
of a ransom oalls forth thi|r spirit in SaeSson, ^^d he 
repiiestto tJ i bmjgj e ^ 

life So, to 

Ske prudent Qceanut^ vho oounsels suhmission to Zeus, 
^rm^y replies 

presence, a new side of his charaater is brought to light ; 
the feelings of self^accusation and d'espai?*, give way^ to 
scorn, loathing, anger, aiMi defiance, direct^ i^inSt the 
insincere penitence of Delilah, and Ihe ccwardlj insoh^ 
ence of Harapha His fierce irarshness towards <, the 
former shows that shame for the &tal weakness 40' 
tenibly atoned for, has produced, in his^ strongly- 
marked character, a reaction^ "to thd opposite pole, and 
changed a too-confiding love -into overi-mi^ustfuLha te. 
Toiii^ards Harapha^ he js the B pnscm ^D td^^^vbri^ 
contemptuous, aggressive,^ sarcastic^ ^answering taunt 
v^ith taunt. Only once ^oes he abandon this attitude, 
when, touched to flie quidfc, he eagerly clears hiji 


.ehasil^ ag||nst ii the 

lying hnfiy. ][i» s itit- Sabieofii reA^bl^ 
*iiMi fiery, infp^tooos,' r&y^dit^.. Ajaac,. gB. veil ^ it 
W^c^hihs^^ in (he posseiaui^ e^^^nglAi vi&eut 
visdom. *Hd r^^mbliAs lijm, t<M»'toi fb&t feneUiyfta^ 
ti0, shaiknp for an imvotthy «^&, ' Vlndt drove the 
GTe^ '|0euieid()>'hi^ vhieh ^th the Hehjj^ slops at*a 
prayer for spee^' death.* With the d^scture of^is 
foes, this phase of S^^na^’S character is vithdravti from 
.t^tmd the deep religi^ cpirit of the reappear^ 
in«lhe‘i^ne vi|h ihe .Offi^r. JBUs refirudto obey the 
summons commumcated.hy the j^ter, is based upon a 
fear o£ disboaouriog God, and of incurring ^His dis- 
^fosure anew, when the return of his strength ma!&es 
him feel that He has fo^vmi hinl his former offence 
Quick upon this foUovs tiie inspiration foom heaven, as 
a confirm^on of this feriing, and a sign that God deigns 
oDice more to employ him as the.lnstaruihnnt of His choice 
agaiQst fhdlieathen. ^ 

There is yet another hero in classical drama whom 
Sanson res^bles, not only in character, hut in fate. 
A slight slestch'of the s^ay ofithe based 

^ upon the two plays of Sophocles bearing his name, may, 
perhaps, best eridain®this. CEdiiaiB, like Samstfn, in the 
'^ys «f his prosperity,,. as king of Tfiebe^ had been 
haughty tmd Mpetuons, but when a grievous pestilence 
afflic^d his^peoftle, he, alike Satnson, worked with a 
anobte zeal for t^ir deliveraitoe. , He, like Samson, com- 
''mite an* error, which woidd h^ve Ifcen a crime of the 
deepest ^!^e, ha^d*it been committed knowingly; pnd 
^•when it is reveal^ to him, i^ remorse he puts ^ut>his 
^wp^^yes, and^ shortly* afjjorvsxds, is banished frotp 



] ^ ' ' * V'W. 

'b3r'’i# i»i£M|p^9iyNI^,-f^ 

d? ijraAdeziiig 'aa^ ibt^>|gQi4^^ by 

dattg^W AibMgoae, 'jf^ a dbl^lie slidl^ at las^* 
in'-^e gctuTd. of the' 3Piiacies. si, C?io!»i8. S^fe hffM 
3^ieseu% idbg'4€^/At£(eits,f;^IiR> vdbaiair^ 

- exWde dot. protectujb wld<ih. Ibe ex|te had^. cussed to' 
8^ oidy the g^9da | and by a-MI&)<%,.'C3:^bnts, 
wUbee advnse lie goes throogfr ft -pQjnficata(»i,.4epeodui 
less hpon eoremoaialy atad nufir^ as wjib Ssjq 8(^ upon 
<the prayer and repentance of a cont^te heart. Kea^ 
comes Creon, a cunning fa^omte, whoj^when unmashed 
by CEdipus, becomes insolent^' and threatens to drag Mm 
airay from the sanctuary of the Mtar;.leit*die is^ coved 
by'<Edipus, vho answers him with his old iulpetuo6Ct|r. 
(Edipus then leluotanidy oensents to aeO his son f oly- 
nices, now touched Mdth remorse at Ms fsiher^s pitiable 
' condition; but with 'CEdipus,- as with Lear’, filial in- 
gratitude finds CO foigireness, eud he heaps an^y curses 
on Ms unduMfoI child, and dismisses hua fn>m„Ms 
presence. Now come signs that the end is near : the 
voice of Ecus calls my^rioudy to the blipd hero, who, 
in obedience, to it^ retire ta a lonely spot, whme..he is ^ 
left with nooe beside Mm except Tfaeseus, who is shortly- 
afterwards diaoovered alone on.'-ohe spot, veihng .his 
^es as still in some awful presmce. v‘>But CEdipus has'" 
‘ vanished. m the midst of differences in details, 

the resemblance betweeu the jharactem of Samson and 
(Edipus, and the sMdftnty (ff them 'fate, are evident 
' enough. The imagination wiU readSy discover sonie 
degree of resemblance between &e pofd^ons oceppied by 
Pciynhses, Oreon, Thmeu^, and the Chol^ of Athenians, 
\m the ope hand, and 'Delilah, Bhovpha, Manoah, ajod thp' 
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C%(9raB IkSs^er, 

‘meSsmg to. fkl^. ... '•'’ / ’ . * *' - 

' tbo is iliat 

laon, ,ij^i,.Mi^ . 
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Puritaii tsaufie^ to yi^iGh nadocmseci^taa tF®nty 


ttO ot 


lej 




l iapaea 'ta norts m tins caijtBe were .ireeei' 

.tJje immOTb^ ^e^oC "^^^^^*w»i^Wr^reSy*’'SS 

'^f'' ■ ^ ^ ^ Jftf ^ W- ' ^ . 1.*' 

o^ase, wto which hp^f^ Tmen 

4he £^tori£bic«i: Englt^ no lon^r to li&i^the beloved. 

TP'-V" » 4*-' ' . VMWillXW^W'. '.I'»I *>X- ' '“ J . « ' -"’ 'a, ■ 

Kift.d of to patnouem, ^t m the poBsession of ihe 
Wa stra^w in i^’saiTounded liy foes ; 
l iS^hopea cmshe^ to ,fa^^^<|roopiB^; his p^f^eer 

bnded, wd ,to ^esontin^t of approschisg d^th, the 
rfeliverer : — all are refetfed tg. iiBde/*l>he character of 
Samson, afta find a eouirt€^pa3!t in^ thp mm^ents of bis 
lifey imp)eu:tiug to this ebaractes; a most^^ solemn apd 
touching 'Ibiagiipliicai interest, Vlimli tije most skilfully 

i». -e- - >« j.*» <** -<^ •% _ ^ >.Ji-,'' 

constructed jV 9 yk of could noyer command 

ior itsd£ . J[t ia doahtful whiethm ever "ia the entli^ 
ra ag^ of litOTatn^fee . %tionJ^ owed to reaHty^so much 

•Tlie ^xiptaro character of Samson, uptra which that, 
of Milton is basedy^d^esta^etrehg resemblance between 
the Jewish' hero and- the Gbeek Hercules. Eike Samson, 
Herculos united superfagman s^en^h to weak submis- 


sion to ^e aih aigB ce oF 'wonaon. ^ 5e slew a lion (jthe 
Nemoauys-od his wife (l>6ieaura)' was the cause.* of "his 
death.. Both jwere subjbot,to,bnnutn frailties, and Pj 




atevi' , 

the tyranny ef strong p^ioaa t 
heri^ S^^bitude i^e injbfoitnhe^. ^t^at 
brotiglit ^n thOTi, a5^* atoned, by , a li^Ue ^^eath, jfoi* 
the*^€Hpror of ^heir lives.. Mt Jl^ i)een tkat^« 

th*^>^i^ditian regarding Samson •^as carried lM>^Oreeoe 
by Phoenician mi^hanta The con|ectare ^^becomes 
piiobable^ whe^ the eoinad^ii^ is' iqvmd to ^eoLtend 
frofii . generqd traits of eharaoter to' piarticular actions. 
Thus, according to HerodotnsrHercules was once seized 
by the Egyptians and carried in pmcession to be sacri^ 
hoed to Ju^ter, but when he arrived the ^Itar^ jhe 
*^pat forth his strength, and slew them; all’' A'.passage 
in Lycophron says Hercules once lost all kis hair, and 
another in Ovid deswbes a cu&tom Of tying a to£ch 
between two foxes^’m thet circus, in memory of "the 
damage once done to the by a contrivance 

similar to that devised by Samson {Judges^ xvt 3 ^y.). 

> Dalila. . There is no mention in the Book of Judges 
or in Josephns of any meeting between Samson and 
Delilah since her betrayal of him. Milton has made tbe 
scene he invents the basis for a skilfhl (|elineation of 
character, and, incidentally, # of a bitter attack 
women, p ut into the mouth of the Chorus, a^^d therefore ^ 
meant to bei a calm deliberate jud^nnent passed ^on ;tbe 
wbnlA fftma-lft except the ** virtuous rarely founds’’ 
The magnificence of Delilah’s train, and the gaiety of her 
personal adornment, teU a deuble* St8ry of wealth ac- 
quired as the price of a husband's betrayal,' and enjoy ed^ 
by the wife in hearties^ impenitence. True, she weeps^ 
but when she sneaks, her iukewariq Words her 

teats, for they are not title language of tni^ remorse^ 
fli'mding ,that the insinc^ty of her pen^ience do^s not 



xxyH 


groond jK^ti* 

J^iaall|^. Wfiaoce^fifhl h^r|^ ^he 
^assuims V l<^fy^ o|p^€i^ ^^4 BpSkkB of ^eUgioii md 
^^^riotis^ is tha liaotjveB.tli^ gmded her wtion, , But 
kW fSedls ;ta* inx^re Samsou by thia enp^i^^y 
planned #ppeld te the san^ two noble causet to 
btia owp life bad been cot)i$y^3mted^ and whieb^ tber^^TO, 
abe espected would go ato^aigbt to his Iteairt, DeKIah 
abandons her wihsO^ a nd displays^ for a gionient> a touch 
of nature. She as^ Samson^s pardonr^ a proof 

dj herT*ineerity* . Though Samson but' too naturally 
suspects in this only a new snare, it is hard to think 
that tMs oifeig edneealed maHce, and was not prompted 
By a sincere, thohgh fleeting, pity. Malice could scarcely 
make Samson^s condition wease it already was, and 
a touch of pity^ even in the breast of Delilah, for one 
Vhom she once called husband, finds a counterpart in 
tfhe mother’s feding that Clytaemnestna betrays when 
she Ji^ars'-df the death of Orestes. Dramatists seldom 
fail to bestow on their monsters some relieving touch, 
to remind \is that they are still human. But when 
Delilah finej^ that her series, are tepnlsed, as her argu- 
‘ ments hadJ:)een silenced, she completely recovers her 
former ^vil self, Biia retaacts her confession of guilt, 
promises' herself undying fame iuher country’s history, 
and, well-satisfied with her lot, leaves Samson to his. 

V The sorcery 6f sensual bea’ity, the lust of sensual 
I pleasures, greed of gold, idrtfiil deception and treachery, 
a hypocrisy that seeks a clo^ its actions in pre- 
tended ^love of .country and zeal for religion, a faint 
.effort at reparation, ending in callous self-satisfaction, 

L and a glorying in her 'infamy—* such are the traits 7jt 



2pxy]E ' 

Scnjptoe ^cee^t, uB, :%ii; 6(^^^^B8|)eots^ 

of tht C li^k^nesfy^* of .J^cliyluB 9^ SopJ^les, o£ 
Jt jpue ill ja^ Mof-ti^ df' ¥iyiou.»l i|- 

T^ByBi^n’s I^Us i^f the JCmg, tJs© i^ollrifeioB ^ &f tr^e 
and J^rmaamt ta?ail» lof otiatacter, fiE^oe(| l¥opi a 

pfSSk^^oag |$su9 for ja 

is emp^iasizipdf by the Chorus ^wheu ttey csll Delilah a 
mani fest se rpeuV^ and is called Aristotle the 
** in <fmuder.^ Had these traits 

been those commonly ascribed to many of her sex— 
Samson^s first wife — she of Timna^'* — for instance, — 
they might hare been lightly visited as wejfifcaeasea But 
wlfen to feminine curiosity and fifiklen^ are add^ iitxh 
darker stains of avafirice, artfid dissimulation* unrelent- 
ing perseverance itt gaining ap evil end, from Which no 
-sentiment of wifely feve and duty "could turn her, and 
which no feeling of shame or remorse could lead her to 
regret, Delilah^s character acquires a hatefulness tliat 
seems to unsex her in our eyes* 

Cntics find an allusion in Samson’s r/jlation witli 
DeUiah, to Miltotf s rel^tin n w^^^ TV^^iy his^first 

wife. This is true, in so far as Maiy Powell was a 
Royalist, who had no sympathy foj^her husband’s ways 
of life and thought, and who^ desertion of liim had 
^affected his temper and his ojiinion pf woman’s char- 
acter,, for the worse, the Jtetter part of this relation 
« — ^his wife’s penitence and thmi' reconciliation— finds a 
parallel rather in the scene ■referred to in the Notes 
<11. 732-765) between Adafii and Eve (P. Z. x .b But 
evck h^e the paralldism' bas been eii^nJea (perhaps,, 
ci^trained), so as to find in Samson’s repulse of Delilah, ^ 
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, ^ jUMntion W . ih® of 

^Mmol^'in. ju^i^d^;xvi. 3^;5ioe8 'o# imply 

hordiec^ befoii® ,% 2 aSoii. Ther® is iio m^n tioo ■ in 
JQJ in *^osenkt f jf^g-nv 
Samaon ms^te^ by l^ Say^lt -nf 
"Wcept*His|'aa^ km feociaS spimft as^b© 

princip^ perai^ii of his ©oaitilay ” (Wbistojf). 

A^oah is preselected to m for the jSrst time 
broken dcfmi wiib age and griefs be advances witlf 
feeble, lag^ng steps, towards th© prison of Gaza< At 
the sight of his son’s condition, he cannot refrain from 
upbraiding, Pr&vldencc,>tbat had tpmed its special blees- 
ingjjinto a curse, and allowed Samson’s former deeds of 
glory to pass unrewarded^ ^e father’s grief seems to 
restore the son to self-possession, ,#hen, with the solemn ^ 
rebuke, ‘‘appoint not heavenly disposition, fEither/’ he 
t^es all the blame, upon himseil But this burst of 
grief* over, we find Manoah exercising a father’s pre- 


grogative of gentle reproof to the son for his past errors 
— Jiis two Philistine marriages, and the disgrace upon 
his btmso, dishonour uJ)on^the name of Israel’s God 
*that they Hhd brought. Just as the Chorus ^had not 
veifturcd beyond sympathy, where the father proceeds 
reproof, so wliej© the CSioma had limited itself >%o ^ 
coBnsel, the father Jias , brought, something more sufa- 
stantiel for his son— namely, a project for ransoming 


4iim. * But now the respective moods^of mind of Samson , 
and Manoali ar^ entirely reversed. The former reaches 
the lowfi^^t, depthi^of despair, while the latter^s hopeful- 
ness is correspondingly e 2 :dted. In ^ this frame of min<^ 








ka 4^epajiB to negofcia^%lp|tk TWb^ 

lie retmns to anxiciir^f^ kia kisMs, kis 

hope^oseem to rise ^riU bi^w;^nd ke ^ lov^^ 

picture of liift sou, restored tp/kis own^koueei, gilded b^, 
his own fath^ly care, and — such is thelogje=^5 
—restored to eyesight and the light' of day,if Godeo 
wjUs it. Then comes the announcement of 'Ramson’s 
death t6 crusli these h^pes for ever ; and as the £rtist is 
said tp hav^ painted A^memnon’s grief at the sacrifice' 
of his daughter, by ^ representing him with his fkm 
’veiled,* so has Milton depicted the grief of Manoah by 
silence. During the long descriptiorf the de^h- 
scene by the Messenger,^ and the lament of ^the Chorus, 
a ksilent^* struggle is evidently going on in the father’s 
breast between grjef and resignation^ and whe^ at 
length he speaks, his first words show on which side the 
victory has been: '*no time for lamentation now, nor 
much more cause/’ for his son has died as lie should 
hava Such is' the diaracter of Manoah : Jn the midst 

s 

of a father’s anguish for a son’s miseries, not forgetting 
that son's transgressions ; home down by grief, yet' 
capable of carrying on difficult negotSations wHh 
powerful enemies ; resolvM to succeed in tsiietU) though 
it cost him all his wealth ; hopeful^ of succdSs as. long as 
his son was alive, and finding ih his death both \he 
atonement for his error, and the fulfilment of his divine 
mission j displaying a^noble self-restrjrint over his own 
grief, and recalling t^te Chbrus from kidulgerce in 
theirs; and while the latter seek, in the meditative 
bent of their minds, for^peace and consolation, iis active 

The paintea* was Tnuanthes, and the story is tdld in Pliny, 

, Nat jixxv, 36. 5 
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ID Di^teiHSag. te 

i&stii^f|$^ la the^iql^id* and plaamag a 

. xButeTiinBl^lb Jbis m^inc^. ' \ , .' 

^ EUiui^. As Baanuoi ^preseaia oiig^t «^nsecrafced 
to* the* service of - ng^eou^ese, to the cliaracte)^^f 
Hsrap^ yappli& the to il of brate smd boigtjer 
dalMaBd to j^e^semtude of tow Boastful, fpr 

he proeiaims his ova descent fnwtiite gisats Sf ol4; a 
coward, who deohaes l^miBon’s iepeated*chaiIengeB| 
foul-mouthed, for he taunts Samson with his rags and 
miseiy, with being a mutderer and a robber j bias* 
lAemous, wheh he declares Samson’s strength to be due 
to magic and black enchantment, and his fall to the 
,jpij)ot«Qce> of his Qod^against the might of Dagon ; fcU 
of police, which he seeks to wrea^ on Samson ; a vile 
informer, in order to grj^y this malice: — such is 
Harapha 

> Th.e personi^e of Sanuon beside being a veiled pre- 
^sentment o| the tragedy of lllilton’s own life, also 
fdtl^rizes .the roin of the public 'cause to which that 
Jrfe had, be,en devoted. Samson represent^ Buritahism 
fallen and captive, as the PhUis&es stand for the 
!R(^alists tmmphant at tfie reltoration ; Delilah is tlud:: 
*^8toira!bion'Vhich had sought in vain to alfure and win 
ov^ Milton ; the festivities held by the lords of the< 
^!ftilistines in the tcmplef ^ Dagon typify the godless 
aorid dissofute mannenB prevalent at the court of Charles 
lIT; and lasiiy, the jfreedom which Manoah predicts for 
dsrael (1, 1719), and which they compassed under^the 
prophet Samuel At the battle «of Mmpoh^ finds a distant 
parallel itJjpbhe Reflation by i?!fcich Stuart tyranny atid 
licence were swept away. ^ 
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. J^d^'thoW,1»,''#ee 
the i^tmeat (ot 

tanST et vajfte. afteadf liiSatipa (iS 'Wj 

iSraemoes Uvh trw}iai^%> 

deliYfC^er of ^Jbfee saante^^&epi bpprefi(jg»<fe ^1270 ^o.) j, 

ts:»«£is]tra»ieSS^^ 




wBTat ihe hand# of * Parimafiiaji (1®S9£ i^;J^,.%-, 
TgMoimxent ^ I Sf? sg,) j to the efite^ made to 

se^we Miltenfe sirfety at t^e 1by«l^lo3|& 

nis name m the Indemnify^ili of Auguel 1660, am to 
the varying degrees of lavoiix ewith which these efforts 
were received by the .Afferent shades ol poKticsl parties 
then in power jfll. 148^ sq .) ; to titfe degrad ed tastes of 

and to the unbaridled naaEioDB the nota}^ and ’oibigy« 

, . afiLCm^ ' 

piafioin xhe story of Samson's life is told by Boccaccio « 
LiiemiTupe. jjjg Wk^Mms Mm (fit €a$ilm** eic,\ 


translated into English by Lydga^ under *ihe tiitle of 
Tragedies^ as tragic tales were then ^led. Chaucer^ 
in his M(mk^ Tak, written oif the model of the saml 
'work of Bocca^io, giy^ a ‘‘ tragedy pf Samwn, The 
story of Samson, like that of Hercules among the fireek 
,tragetons, formed the subject of a togi-comedy in 
Spanish Uteraturo, of which a translation into Italian 
apjjeared in 1620 ( BjCcotoni. in HaHam^ Uf, ^qf Euk, 
xxiii.)/ After Milton, we find ^oltaire writing a n opera ' 




ac&xiil; 


4X>BipG«^.!^ iSMioifd 4^‘Bai9&^;fl742), in -wbieh^the 
{VTOirds adap^ iinm 3$ilt^’s it3!a^e4y> Cttovxta 
l^'-ihe {olfsts d|.'l3ti^^c#afr li^lvbdTtti^ < Still lat^, 
in Genian lite^^ai^ drafoatiste have .prntteil 

trogediea 5 ^ Samson ^Sinmcm’ 9 a the name ie spdt 
in tJema^ after' the Hc^arew) ?~G4rtoer; <184,0), Bda' 
MhW ()8$3); ai^ Bulk <A850); the first imitaSdn 
of tbe old mjrstieries j the sioeond ma^u^ Samson «ot a 
free agent, bat, in unibstlon of Bie spirit of Greek 
tragedy, i&e'vijptim ef Fate ; the third ennobling the 
character of X>dil^ &r above what the scripture account 
of her wwTWats, and seeking for ‘theatrical effect by 
repi^eseuting her as attertding upon Samson in imprisofii- 
monb ‘disguised as a boy (Kijrs, Ges^ickia det Deutsef^ 
Literatur, iv.). 

Jn gtenc^.of the nse of a Chorus ar e nnmeteus in the 
history of uteratxi)^. * Bat of these, s^e, like the 
Ch oruses of gbak spere (in Heary F., ji fFinter'a Tate, and| 
Perid^j, anA Marlowe (in Faudtis), serve merely to cop- 
,1snne the thread of the story betii^h a)^ ; othmi, 
thodgU in' the main fhlfilling; the, purpose of the oh^cal 
'l^ornsl are b||Sed upon the mnitAla nf 

Iteljj^t^Ql and o f. Sen eca, the Roni^p t,r^^ 

Jbpth imitators, in tb^r tuim cff Euripides, in this respect. 
To ^this cl|tss belong the Ch otuSes in Sackville and 
N'orton’s OoUddac ^16d2), Cascoi^ufe^s Jocastu xi <><!£), in 
Tanw^ an^TVismunda (1588), The M^mrtmes oj Ar&mr 
<f587), and in Feele’s TPmd and Beffuabe (1690). l ^il - 

true spirit hf the ‘ classical Or^k O^rns (gte ErgUsh 
li terat ure. '£he experimerJt, however, was not new in 
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Europeaa'l^is^m ' <^oniBee, ilM onji^,* 

1.-J Wi^ 

iatroSla^ed %)y P<^t^ in' 1^ ..pttstAn^.tn^ddy 'qT- 
Orphem (1483^^ and used 'by BneelM. 

( 161 . 5 )^. by !rrissino in &/onisba (lP34),^i0S<| 'l)|r‘,5*afiBO in 
Torrismondo (1S86). In Spanish, ^al^opdi j^ves aii 
inatwac^df t^e use of aTJEacSTby Lope de 3^^ hi to? 
AtUuco D<^piado, though Sfhlegs^ notes, ato^^ ih' 
Cermites, the subetitadiion of allegorioal figures for tho 
X!horn% and Hallam says that, with ft^mfu^on 
the national school of Span! A drama, of which Calderon 
was the greatest ornament, the Qreek ChOrns ^aa 
abandoned. In Jntch lit erature, Oicmses occur m 
the almost oontempotary dramas of I’^damedSs Snd ,TKe 
Batavian Brothers ‘by Vondel* The classical Streelc 
Chorus does not, however, Occur in Frra|^lJ[iterature 
till after Milton, in the Esther (1689) and AtbaBe (169’!') 
of R acine, the Choruses in- the Cliopdtre of Jodelle 
(1662) being, like Gorboditc, based^ rather ^neca'a 
It appears still later in German literature, in the Brute ' 
o/Jfrssi»« of Schiller (1804), althou^ other forms of tho-. 
Chorus had existed in it befgre. ” 

i\)/’ In England, Milton has had followers^ in the lihS' 
which lie was the fiiad to strike „cat. The Cheoruses in 
^mo^ of the works of these dramatists are, like those of, 
"Samson Affemstes, not divided into, strophes and ^ti- 
strophes. The follo^jig m^y he mentioned: Mason^s 
Blfnda (175S, chorus of British ■Vii^'ns),*and Cdtadta^ ' 
(T^57 chorus of >l>n4ds anef Bards) ; Shelley’s 
X^amns (a burlesque, '1820, chdruS* of the Swinish 
' Multitude), Prome&mti^ Vnbottnd (r821, etibruses of 
Furies, Spirits, and Hours)i and Sellas (1823, chorus 



• aaoc# 

43f* .Q^raek -BandTa -WofflanV i' lE ^pytf 6 J? «m» awi Earih 
(smystes^, 1^22, ^oLriiaii ^nd MSrli^te) ; 

4^arus of Mea^ian 
Jj^oilBna^ arhi;^ oSos are ^op^ aud Mtistropyc); 
li &i^ Brownitf g*s«Pra!«aa> of JSSsito {1844, dboraara «^^deii 
Spots’ a^'"Ii:|visiMe Angela); ^^EblTTfiftfr in 

C^yi(m^(1864)jtuad (ISfB, c^toras pf At^heniab 
Elders, fid^e odea, are strofthic and aptistropiuc).^ TbSre 
are, l>eBidef, numereaB English*, tranalations or adapt^. 
tiona of clasdcal dramas, tha4) of oou^e have ChoruseaJ^ - 
The place oecyiaed by Satnmn, Agonistes in the con- 
temporary dramatic literatore of. England is, perhaps, 
still more reniQrrkable. Chronolt^cally, 






and •treatment of pi 


--Aft ftl^rta»in.j>WvTO » and the asser 
tion that, with regard to, senthnent and tr eatn^ent o: 
character, 

reoSlres so«fo modification ! before it can he justrfieS. 


The continuous line of the great il^i^abethan dramatists, 
dr more strietj^V speaking, of the Old drama, endfi^jytb 
Shirley , whose last important tragedy, the Cardinal 
(1641), may taken as also the last unbroken link in 
the ngre&t chain, Xritqrature, especially dramatic, re- 



a^ved a check at. the oytbreak of the Civil War in 
September^, 1642, and shortly afterwards, by Orduiance 
of Parliament, thd^^heatree were^closed, and continued 
so unfil 165§, w'hen Davenant ingeniously obtained 
•permission to brings out 'Vfhat w||S c^tiously called* an 
“ eptortainmeiit m scene^ |nd music, ** after the 
manner of *lihe ancients”; but it was not tall 166G»thtfb 
plays l^gan to ^e again o^Jen^y aipted^ The end of the*. 





dtcsta^ vro^ '^t» to $0 , 

bat'& xeidli^ tke t«#sition'^w 'oOt nfpt 

bbea ik ‘&e 'fi^iwffl: « |b{^ p&M^^4)f^li^, irli^ 
Se^ ;dbe«' the ptfttmtos4 ^9£^ as 

eadjr as -wi^ Bea ^onsoa, lato that la; *‘'n^ihEmr,”'Bad a 
ihc^eaTrlapse ^eft^'-imdsr l4ie iltst^'Wd IStii^' hhi^ 
lAihte arose^d doxfrished ^fhohiMsic sehooti^ ela^> 
ing Bon Jihtson as ^eip Uteo'airy hith^. Bplit n^ as the 
«.dld drains <hns is into secMoos^ Mflton, as a drsmatitab, 
di&rs in vsiyii^ donees frdm them' all. and' theire 
one deep taint — that, of iinmpralityf-^feolah^ mom <>r 
less^ gagh of these sections^ sad . nsappQtring ha a sl^ 
more depl<n:ahle and offensive fohn in ^e drtihi£ of<thk 
Restoration, from tphich he is entirely free. lufthi s 
r espect Samsm Agemstes deserves to be ranked 
Pi mtan pobcs hoWe protest againBt > ^^ft Tnaral 
m 5 Mi <ff- both -thBSfl .D«iQd8^^^ dramas against which 
the'fftntastio protest of a P^bdtan en^nsiast {Prynne in 
his Bidriomastix, 1632) had been directed in vain, and 
which was later on to <»il down on i^lf the moso 
-effei^ive attack of s sohola^y divir® ' {Jeremy C^Uier, 
in his Short Pieia, 1698). . The pairitjL of Satmop^ 
Agonistic is, peihaps, the most •prominent tatdt that 
mah^es this work st^d out i^ique in the entire rai^ 
of noth Elusabethan and 'Res^r^on drama.. But it is 
not the dnfy one: in' unyielding tKwtility to the reign- 
ing politics of his time, in ii^p scttied religions .belief^ 
in *& sublime ^irit pf seJf-sacri&se in thei cause of 
pftfrictism and religion, in the Intte^ess of its aopm 
fr>r the prevaiEhg tone of socutl •mSaaeri^ 'amd in th^ 
iwamin^ voice raised Jiy^itsf; chorus against excess fb 



of^e -vr^ ai lac^uming-'^ito 

ilsa^ ±*x.£f^'L. A . ! ■» ■ *-■_ , •■ JK,.2x'lx 


the nAres^ltliied V ^7 it .to Tiolent V^fisunt 

hd}t<m iSeliic^ilf' Jb ^mdoaiuBg the iatarof^ction <if',A 
oemic llemeoi u^'*trage)^ieB, eeente, to esBith&ize ills 
dissent ftom '^ ,]p»^ee of '^ti^duqaere hini^f ^pd his 
echoed, mi Teb cuother point. But these points of 
difference' e&ninated, there remains one bro^ point 'of 
refemblanee, by 'virtne of which Shahspere may etidl 
dbdm Hilton smexig his sons : it is this — ^both have for 
thf^ Aibfect the portraiture of human uatffitH and 
human pas^h. Add to th^ the fiupts that Milton like 
the Elizabethan dramatists ^ince Hwlowe, used blank 
verse as the metre of his 4rama, and that hta syntax 
and idiom are largely, thoi;^h not eadoidvely Elisa- 
hethan, and the points of 'res^bl^ce are, perhaps, 
exhausted. 

*. But every trace of resemblance disappears when the,*, 
ootopai’isou,is transfen'ed ^ eontempora^ Bestcasul? 
,ti(m,^aipas t .and Bamnon Agmktes ediands out as solitary 
in ^eii* midst, as MUton in the England of the ,BeBt6ra,<i| 
tion, or $i£|hson ^unong the PhiBstines, portly afber| 
tfie reopening of the theatres the E«p 1 of Orrary wrote ^ 
the tragedy of th^ ZKach ^Vinc«,j,(not acted till 1667) m 
** thej5Vench*mannBr,” becfom the king improved of this 
baanner ,of writing, wluch' consisted in the usp of < 
rhymed heroic •codplets. , ’Hiy olt*told story signifi- 
<^ti[y points oftt how mnchf the Bestoration dra^ 
bright to accommodate iin^f to the tastes of the^ourt,^ 


and tp follow FiroMh modols^tW^^ui^ces estc^- 
ing tc fair 4©eper %atfee 2 « l^an tho .f»mOceOit oiie ’jjrif 
rhyines, and answomble for grea#'de%l of tbe Ibw, 
tone of aei^timent and ibofaMty petttadifig'i|. Djry^^ 
in bis Indian (1664) fijllgwed <3^ of 

OrreFyll’ and continued it in, later plays. In 1667 lia 
defended the use irhytni^^in plays, Jn hiS (tf 

]>avnatk Pazsy^ and in the yery year in Wbich 
Agen^stes was licensed, J)rought 'out his most extravi^nt ' 
effort in this line — bis ranting play of " and 

^ Almahide, One cannot exclaiming at 'the gro- 
tesque contrast, Surely, tibia play is the very Hara^a 
of the heroic dram% confrontirig Stoson ! ” "Next 
aj!#pc^fi^d lAie Behearmly a burlesque upon rhymed he^c:c 
plays, and 'directed, among others, against Dryc^en’s. 
Whatever the effect of^this may have been upon 
Dryden's feelings, no change w^as %dsible in his method, 
till 1678, when he wrote AU for Love^ an imitation, in 
blanl^f verse, of Shakspere's A^itony and pUapatra, in 
which, while observing the “Unities/* he rejects the 
classical model, as unsuited to the spirit of EngK^i 
tragedy. So much for the contrast in foirm ; still more 
striking is the contrast in subject-matter. In the 
Restoration drama the evidences s,re but too clear of^a 
servile upholding of the divine righfi of kings, and of' 
insults to the memory of thh late Commonwealth of 
the collapse of all religious belief, g-qd the degradation 
of religion, as in the later days of the Roman Rt^mblic, 
iut(jt a more t'^ol of government ; of the absence of any^ 
sentiment of patriotism, dn which literature and court 
Ojlike followed the example of the’^king; d 1 the pre- 
valence of gross immorality, traceable to the same 



sduree j ajod ^i3^;%fhi^<^ (unh^ppiij in .its* worst 
]8s^^t«) of "fbr^^ IfteratuT^, ^pexliMy that of <Fra^e, 
im^&ni ^ofel of the Attic dVama, of of Shake- 

thevj^ii^r^on plaji^i^ts' deSa^t^d in seeking 
i^ thaji^ternafe lovMnaking and ranting 
of me heroes of the French romances of Calpi^enSle and 
or borrowing" plot and character from tjie 
Frenclx dramatists* of the 17th" benttfty, fepeciafly 
MidS^re, and jspoiling what they borrowed. * Thup while 
Dr^en, the represeritative dramatist of the Bestoration, 
is busy prodiwritig heroic pl^s in heroic couplets, Milton 
enteia Ms practical protest against both, in the com- 
p^ition oS^Samsm Agonisles; and « although, later on, 
this ^^p^fesentative recants his views, and attempt* to 
reiriiVe the school of Shaks|»Bre, th^ current of Restora- 
tion drama continued •tc|. flow in the channel once 
‘marked ant for it, until it was checked by Collier^s 
aitack. Somewhat purified in tone, and with a newly 
acqmred melancholy and pathos, Eestoration {ragedy 
ran a fresh course, till it may be said to have ended 
with AddisOn*s Onto (1713). This work was meant to be 
a* revival s^f the drama on ajclassical model, but Whigs 
and ToriesT only sought to find in it an instnimenfc of 
political faction, «So, too, Restoration cogiedy lost 
much in brilUaucc of wit, while it gained something in 
^loralitj; of tone, and soon passed in the Lying Lover of 
Steele (1704) in^a the Sentimental comedy. During the 
wh<fle of this period, from the rise to the extinction of* 
the dratna of the Restoration, Sar^sm Agmi^tes stands 
alone, having mot* a single dealure in common with it, 
much fimt k directly antagonistic, and separated 1^ a 
wide diflerence even from that work which "may Ije 



' , ^ *■*''• ' -.■' f *i'<. 

'eiqieciMl 

I pQSsietKWs &i ^«t 

Ihie^d^ of iiaa la- ^ 

iKstof^ of 9Wi iWdtIica} rmtai^ll^ ^^»ltf^ts 

fm traei^ tite change tifao ;ol ,ypttt^ 

rt%> the' fiadosas and diaa^pointxnmt.c^^ i^' age^ xn oon* 
«necf$oii Vi^%is ow& life, a^d T^j^o^a and 

political causes to 'whi^^.tiiat life had.heoh derotod. In 
L’AUegro and H Pemeroao, mind is in mspense 

.between the two great par^^.'tl^t dtvi4ad- ]^g- 
' land, Cavalier and Puritan, typified by^Joy and Mel^ 
choly, whose claims are equa^ bal^OOd. In Cemm 
alri»ad3^''tlds balance inclines, and Miltcm dia^es hUf 
choice : Joy ft now x*.n his eyes associated wkh 'Vic^ 'and 
Melancholy wil& Virtue. CmSts is the court of Charles 
!•> as Delilah , is the . cpi^ of the EeBtojratim. Tlie 
L&dy is Virtue, .and especially that particular virtue — 
Chastity^ — ^which, more' than mj othWy ,it M'as vain to 
seek for in court lifoj but she typifies Virtue relying 
upon a spotless Consmence, locking forward In Faith 
and Hope, resisting Ti^mpt^ion, imcou<liiorid>lo 'in 
spirit^ though her body bound, and speedily released 
from the snares of Vice by the grace of Heaveifi Sh» 
is the Puritan cause with a glorious fcture before it, as 
^Samson is that cause with nothing but a ruined. pant 
behind. He rqtresentsi Virtue faUefi, 'looking back with 
a stricken Conscience upon the error that led*’hiia 
astray, his fiituxe darkened with a struggle in which 
Despair seems well nigh to bv^pcome %e*Faith to which 
he ,*diill clinga But iyieD, he ts not ; be 

too resiats Temptatdoa whem renewed, and displays 



da^l^' of isk^^ofijr tiK)>^ QO 7 £nb^'4i^ aiN^ 

akStt io le^isd ^ ^di tibal^kif^ is 

s£6Mtedj^“A,asM^’lflu}8e;#^ it, «b tb§ 

^ ,<Qi:jtics‘.^iife'loa^a|mnillsl%et:f^^ 

i^bij^sS'^jCSnadi'k) pr(»otinced'i3! 
fyeidas, asd'^ sar^i^ hamm potr^iessi '^tred of th« 

3d€^ Pagon, visible in Samm AgorMes. In tfae 
latter, boWerer, tb^ is no direbt referee to the, 
B^ptoratice clergy as there is in l^eUas ; except perhaps 
one in L 857. 

hiSttHi’s ^canimar and idiom have been duaacterised omnuua-B 
a8 4&ade*np chiefly pf two elements'; Shafaiierian and 
fUftShWl- The. following Hat. of pecnHanties under both 


tH^ heads, is not meaht to be exlmstiTe; but is 
enfficient to, show the extent, and nature of the affinity 
of Milton’s llngl^ both to ^akspere’a,!^glishand to 
das^eal Gi^k at4 PiKbui. .Expla^kms, where <neceB- 
aajjf have been giving mtljer here or in the Notes ; bnt 
discQseion, eyen if my limits permitted it, is rendered 
supei^uous Dr. , l^son’S General Emg m MUtoit’s 
EngliAh .and Dr. Abbott’s Shahpeddn Qrammr. To 
these two exhaustave'wofks the student is referred for 
iq,tther infbrmati<m. 

3. LtTmiKiis ,, , - 

j^T!he (lender 4f a wi»d«foHow!^ Ihait Of the liatin word 
from which it is dettved, dr of the Lsdan equivsleat 


, for it 11. 71, 173, 61S (v. a.), fll3. 

Ihe Part3ci|ial imstracUoc, ».e. the use of a participle or a 
’ psrtid^l'adj^c^ve$|%»r^ of a substantive followed 
.1^ a'prepositiffli, eommonly “of ” : — ^11. 28.29, *31, 5lS 
(“against” is the prepv hare), im, 1433, 1480 ' 



Interrogative useu. i« a uepcuiaeni^ ijiauae^or seniieiice : 

^ — U. 4S, 101* ^254-5* 004*^ 1361 {ir.. n, 

The Aigtec6i^|;Bal3«t^^ inferred ftxan ii^n cidjefdiive or 
, > ^ fie^eseavn j^noun 73, 377, 1<J5)0, 1134, 1267. 

* Oniissihn of the ^tecedent : — IL ISO, 205^310,, 1317. 

^ TJjae of |fc Helatiw fbr a Demdiyi^ati^, and ^ Beiatiye 
sentence for^^t Demonstrative sentence 41. 444, 43S; ^ 
1635, 1710. „ 

Ohiissiof? of the Verb **tp sc^ i—ll. 7^, 886, 8Q5j 1205. 
The Dthical Dative 41. 4^9, 537. ' 

* Imitation of the Abkktive Absolute t — ^1. 463. 

*‘AB....eo,” used like the Lat. ” ;-.4l. 

1550-51. 

“ All ” used for ** any,^* like the Lat. ** omnia ** 5-*l. 8C. 

II. GRiECISMS:— ^ ^ . 

Kerftww prcbgnotm; f\e, a word fusually a vel^o^'that |x>*'h 
directly eijcpresses an idea, and indire<^y implies 
another easily sug^tfid by the first (t/e^, 895) : — ^11. 
139-40, 977, 1054-5* 1089-90, 1343. 

The Participial construction ; — ^1. 1549. 

Omission the Substantive Verb ** to be ” aft^r a Verb of 
. thinking 295. 

III. Figures (many of whicli are also classicisms) ; — 
Ana^oliUhon, or confusion of grammatical constrnctioits : 

— U. 19-20, 180-% 49%6, 616-8, 7734, 1.107, 1671.' 
^^^rchaism^ or the use of old grammatical forms t — i. 1025. ' 
(Other instances occxir under different figur^^s, ) 
Atiyndeton, or the omission of the connective conjun^ion : . 

— U. 41 , 3tS5-6, 417, 668, 939, 15*4. ^ ' 

Double Entendre^ or a double meaning attached to a 
single word :-^lL 102,^230, 394^4645. 

Enal/agr, or use of one part of speech for another ? — 
muP for Verb U. 27, 203, 267. 

Vert for Nomu ?1. 257, 469,. 55^, 1223, 1^46. 

Noun foi Adjective : — U. 1284,4§41. 
AdjeetivoforNoua.—lI.324,464,1049,ll§3, 1211, 1302. . 
Noun for Adveorb :>-‘L '2420. 



: IKTftOtDtjiCTlbjSi ^ * xiiii 

Adjective fca- Adverib s— a 844, 087, 12ai», 1681/ 

Adverb for Adjocti#^t — 3L 2^ S^2. t 

Ilibtin: pQrrtiojple :^ix»3t Nouti ;^|L 1754, 1755. 

Double JBuallage, ^or iu^serohanj^ of part^of flpeech : — 

^ 924. , f ' 

^Semidia€,yii^^r t5re «F3XpreBsien of. % eiugle couipl^g/dea l>y 
means of two nouns connect^ by a participle {*‘ and. 

* or- ”) instead of by a noun q^uaiided by ^an 
y adjective 106, 159, 535, 1394, 1^34-6. * 
I^yjrfO^age, or the attribution of BXJt adjective to another 
than its natural no\mJ also called * Tr&nsferred 
J^pithet * .* — ^11. 536, 652. ^ 

Hyperbcu^n^ or a displacing of Hie normal order of words 
in a sent^m©:-^!!. 1238, 1505, 1623, 1647-6. 1726. 
LUoteejar seating less than is actually meant, 

^dr usiiig two negatives as a feeble equival^^nt an 
‘aftenative :*^11. 180, 970. 

Metonp^ya or the use of a related word for the proper 
one, e.g. Abstract for Concrete ; — 11. 28, 635, 1512. 
ponorete for Abstract 11. 454, 899. Country for 
Dxhabitfuits ; — 11. 889, 891. Part for the Whole 
iJ^nec<foche), L 677. . * 

OscyntoTon, or the joining together of apparent oontrhriea : — 
11. 75, 100. 

^aroTtomaaiu, or play tipou words having a similar sound, 
bu^ ditferent meanings ; — ^11. 588, 1117-8, 1134, 1278, 
' 1S29. ■ ' 

P^nllary, or ascribing human feeling to inaubnate 
objects : —1, 

jProh2^ffi^ or^he use of a jn^icative adjective or participle 
^in a sentence when the action implied by the verb of, 
the senli^ved takes place i!!t^^>^/brs tliat implied by the 
adj^eetiveor participle; — IL 253,439, 1134, 1241, 1430. 
Synesiitf or construction according to sense, rather than 
' form :— U..424, 501, 6|5-6. I40fi, 1604. * 

Z^igTmxta or *^th© connexioi^of one word with two WQrds 
or clauses, to both of which it does not equally apply, 
so that for one o&^them, another word, to be gathered 



sfiy ' - " 

fj^i' Ijie «4ba^ Kik ladmt^y 

ai^liea ^ (K^ddy^i^n, 7&8, 

^ fm, i21Mf% 101i“ ^ V , 

' ' \ . , ‘ — J. < ' . ^i, . 

tyi Moiaip of the ^^Howiieilf ooi9i^ti^&otloi^e -espe SHAper. 
PEBm^ : m^ich ot &em ore mq^ iau d^ermihed hy h 
i!^ei^<^ to the Kote^^ ^ c - ' . 

^Aa* «sed ftyr ^ that ^ ZSA tis^d Soar iihat ’ i^-L 
l^7*i omittMi-— t 93f ■ 

' Ji-6d/^the sign of, pasidve pafth^le, omIJtted after a 
dental sotmd s— II. 31» 25d, 1556 ; used for the active 
H. 119, 40B,;'ll2& ; used for the adj, tew r 

* Had,* need for * would have * : — IL 1019, 149& , 

InfindHve moods'Xtimd in a peculiar iwsei — H. 535, 159C^ 

1506. ^ <4i ^ 

* It,* impersonal, omitted : — ^U. 63, 1455, 3498, 1600.^ 
*Mine,,* euphonm use of, 'tor *my * :-^lL 45, 459. 

Hagadves, two, net amounting to an aMrmative : — 11. 815. 
Nominative, omitted 11. 906, 1046, 1344. 

NominaMve ahatMe, a <xuasi form of ;-^ll. 149, 1480. 

^Noun^ omitted after an ad|. pronoun ; — 11. f?66, 483. 

Paai imae, form of tl>o, used for the past participle : — ^11. 4?9, 

629, 727. 

Prefixes, unusual forms of : — IL 282; 442, ?022. 

Prepo^vma, omilrbed^ after verbs and adjectives, where 
they would now be expressed Ih 820, 838, 1202, 1346, 
PX;epo9ition8, obsolete force ef, thus through, 11. 188, 

1582. Por^^hrctagU, L 1(&7 ; =as. 1. 1216. Of^hy, 
II. 530, 1046, 1582 ; 5=for, 1. 1329 ; =from, U. 188, 229; 
889, 1367; ^through,'!. 1397- 2V= compared to, 1. 
950 ; «Fr. d, h 1539. U. 763, 1586; =m, 

1. 1112 ; ^in the eyes of, 1. 859. 

Bejkxive pron(^s used without ‘self — 11. 241. 586, 1495. ^ 

* Ther^,^ omitted at Ibc beghuung^ol ^ sentence :— 11. 38, 

1564, 1721. w 

‘ ‘ To he,* omission of various forms of the verb ; thus ‘ to 
, be* is omittedip-.lL 212, 300, 514, 654. 840, 1306'; 



. jTerfes musik m * ’ or com©;’ omitti^ :— 

• , ’ B.i^i2»,ia:^i44i6sa; * ’ 

• '* * Jr<ti5i*'ii«caj[ary tiaed jix©l©^^ * fi53» 

Tb6 metre of Sm^sm A0^(e$ k U«mk verve m five verdfici 
feet in eadi i^e^ mi eaefi foot eopfivting of 
sylkkles , — m unaccented, foflowed by -an aftcented. 

This is known as S^rme ilmh jLWse^ and eSch so 
constituted is called an lom^ks, There are many 
variations, however, from this normal order, and two* 
viifWs have/ been taken of them* The older view, 
commonly adopted "in grammars, is to explain these 
variatiOC[8*^ording to rules of Greek and Latla pro- 
sody* Thus, when three syllables Qpcur in a foot, they 
are reduced to two by processes called cmm or 
jH^kms oxjSMm or ^yndl^pha, e.g^ “the Ocean stream 
becomes '*iV Ocean stream.” Sudi processes, however, 
seem to l>6<*s#epugnant to the character of English pro- 
nunciation, as may be seen by mmply writing the above 
as it would be pronounced, if this system were 
foHowed — “ t&ocean stream.^ Dr, Masson, who rightly 
/Jails* such gWunciations “ comicaKties ” when applied 
feo Engiisb, adopts ^ second view-— namdy,^tliat of 
Jiaving the numW of syllables the same in scanning 
as^ they in actual pronunciation, and providing for 
them as simple J^llahk mnofions from the normal 
order! e,g, BM | dfe^e dr j instlnet j 6f nA | 

‘tiire se6ms”; where tl\p tri^lablesj is an mij^hilmch; 

“ A.ffdrd I diSfsdsi } ind | t6d fihd ) b6trdy*d ” ; where 
the trisyllable is’ an ampaest^ (file most common formW 
•fHfe variation)- 



xJvi INTEODUCnOlf, 

Another, rale io£ cl^sdqal by which no 

d^artiire from the^scheme^^ verse is |>ermitted, 
even' whe^ the number 6f eyllebies in a foet remams 
un^ected by the ]^oposed change^ is also •^sregjai^A 
by Milton. Thus, in his verse jnffeTjfSwA msy be die-* 
placed by other two-syllabled »feet. ^ Sucsh % dispjace- 
m^nt Dr. Maason calls a d^i^llaUc — ‘*0 

mid I n^s / | think tide ] <Sf ;%tr6ng^ j fest win^s/' where 

there ^cur two dissyllabic variatiena: — njpyrrhic in the 
second, and a spondet in the third, foot : Sf | 

divine | instinct | dftir j sbme pr6o^" wjhere the first 
and fourth feet are trochees. ^ 

A third peculiarity, whidh, more ihan any other, haa 
drawn upon Samson Agonistes the charge of harsh ver- 
sification, is the use of a line with a mpernumerarg final 
syllable. This is due to the old Englisli practice of 
ending a verse with a strong syllable folloiived by & 
weak one. The proportion of s^ch extra-syllabled lin^ 
is larger in Milton’s dramatic, than in his epic, poems ; 
the proportion in Samson Agonistes being, according to 
Masson, one in every six lines of dialogue, while 
Paradise Regained it is one in every thirty. See 11. 3&3, 
306, 939 etc. 

Miltoi} uses Aleximdrines or lambic Hexameters^ in 
certain places whei^e the length of the^verse is meant to^ 
^ be an echo of the sense. See li! 146, 149, 157,^497, 630, 
1035, 1429 ; and the n^tes upon them.. 

In the following words the ascent follows that Of the 
€ worch (Latin or Frfinch) from which each is derived : — 
exploits^ IL 32, 525 ; capUved, 1. 33 ; exU^d, 1. 98 ; trails- 
vdi^ej 1. 209 ; contiite, 1, 502 ; fermint, t 619 ; irrepardbk^ 
<1. 644*; contist^ 1. 865 ; comrddes^ 1. 1162 ; msiinct^ 1. 1645, 
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ISICEODUjCTlOK. , 

Effective a ato^ in the mir die of 

a fodt, sei^ilpig to eijt^ha^e the idea contaitied in the 
^orti^ of the veiae preceding the . stop, oc<;nr iii the 
lines— 101^ 201, 375, 776, 944,^946, 1213, 
1321^‘ 1371, i418^ ?Jhe effect is most striking when the 
caesura recu|:n in the middle pf the fimt or second' foot. 
Dr. Masson givos a more extended meaning to the Mil- 
tonic caesura (voL i. p. cxyyii.)* 

A Aange of mdrt; ^eant to indicate contempt, occurs 
in 11. 298, 776, 1072^; or to convey a repulsive idea, in 
11. 021-622. 

liastly, Mfltoni in his prefatory note to Pa/radise Losty 
gives his rertsons for the low opinion he had of rhyrm 
as , an fBSbrument of verse namely, that it is the 
invention of a barbarous age, to setoff wretched matter 
and lame metre”; and a^thing ‘^to all judicious ears, 
J^ivial and. of -no true musical delight.” His theory 
receives practical illustration from the use to which he 
puts rhyme^in SamsoTi AgonisteB. In a gre^t number of 
instances where it occurs, it is meant to convey a 
feeling of contempt or disesteem for the person or 
thing refeiTcd^to, or the thought or sentiment einbcrdied, 
11 . 170-^, 297-8, 303-6, 658 9, 668-9, 672-3, G74 5, 
C38;91, 1015-17, 1031-2, 1841-2, 1063-60, 1525-6. In a 
few instances the .use of rhymes seems lo be accidental 
or, at least, of doubtful import, er.g. 11. 610-1, 615-6, 
973-4.1519^20. 
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Aristot cap. 6. irpd^€us ffvovSalcnj etc.— 

Traganlia est imitatio actionis seriit;, etc., per miBcncordiam et 
pietiiiii periicieiis talium a&ectuum histrationeni. 




OF fHjer Sort of DRAitfATic poem 

CALLED TRAGEDY. 


Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath been ev^ held the 
gravest, m^alesE^ Imd' mostT™ “ST all "other poeaisj there- 


y Aristotle to be o: 


aurge^the mind of those and such -like passionB.~ =tha t 
i s., to teniper and reduce them to just measure with a kind of 
ddight, stisred up by leading or seeing those passions well 
imita\f*d‘' '^IJor is JiTature wanting in hei* own effects to %iake 
^od his asseition ; for so, in physic, things of melancholic hue 
ancT^^UAlity are used against fiielanchofy, sour against sour, salt 
to remove salt humours. philosophers and other gravest 

writers, tie Cicero, Pluta rch, and others, f n 
tramc poet'^botli to adorn aSdTllIustraie their discourse. The 
Ap osUe himself thought it not unworthy to insert a verse 
of Euripides into the text ox Holy Scripture, 1 Co r, xv .S3 ; and 
FanLua^ coinmentuig on the Revdaiion, dhddcs the whole b^k, 
as a tragedy., into acts, distinguished each by a Chorus of 
fieaveiily hypings and song^twaen. Heretofore men in highest 
dignity have laboured not a little to be thought able to compose 
a tragedy. Of that^ honour Dionysiu s the elder fi’as no less 
ambitious than before of his attuning to the tyranny. Au gustna 
^aesar also had begun his *A}ax, but, unable to please his own 
<iuc[gmei»f with what hod begun, left it unfinished. 
the philosopher, iS Y>y some .tkough^ tlie author of those tragedies 
(atft'^ast the* Viest of them) that go under that name. Gregor^ 
Nazianzen, a Father of the Church, the^ight it not unbeiiwemmg 


the sanctity of ,His person to wslte k tragedy, which he entitled 
*, This is mentidbed to vindicate Tragedy^from 
tfie" small esteem, or rather infamy, which in the afScouii^ of 
many Jit undergoes at this Ka>^ wdth other common interliA^es ; 
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h appening - throu^gh of comi^ 

r* OT introduCUlg trivial 

vulgar persons: which by all judicious hath been counted 
absurdj and brought in without discretion, corruptiy to gratify 
the people. And, though ancient Tragedy use no Prologue, yelf 
using sometimes, in case of 8elf<defGi\ne o^ ^xplanatfon, that 
which Martial calls an Epistle, in behalf of this tragedy, coming 
forth after the ancient manner, much diflerent from wh^t among 
us passes fo^ bc8t„ thus much beforehand may be epistledf —that 
Chorus is here 'ntr oduc ed after tj^^reck marmer, not ancient 
only, but mottem, and still iu use amon g "the Tttd^ In the 
modelling therefore of this poem, with good reason, the Ancients 
and Italians are rather followed, as of much more authority and 
fame. The me astire of ver se used in the Choins is of all s orts, 
called by tlie Greeks M gnosfrop hiCy or rather Apoleiymenov^ 
had to Strophe, Anti sti o phe , ot which 

were a kind of stanzasifamed cnly for the music, then used 
with the Chorus that stmg; not essential to the poem, ai.d 
therefore not mateiial ; or, being divided into stanms or pauses, 
they may be called AUnpoHropha. Division into act and scene, ^ 
referring chiefly to the stage (to which this woik never was^* 
intended), is here omitted. 

Tt suflices if the w'hole drama be found not produced beyond 
the fifth act Of the style and nnifoimity, and that commonly 
called tlie plot, whether intricate or explicit, — ^which is nothing 
indeed but such economy, or cbsposxtion of the table, as nia^ 
stand best with verisimilitude and decorum, — they only will best 
judge who aie not unacquainted with .t^schylus, Sopbocles, and 
Euripides, ihe three tragic poets unequalled yet by any, and tlie 
best rule to all who endeavour to write Trageuj’^ The circum- 
f scription of time, wherein the whole drama begins and ends, is,^ 
r according to ancient rule acd best example, within the space of 
^ twenty-four hours. 



/MyE ARGUMENT. 


Samson, *made Qp.ptive, blind, and now in the prison at Gaza, there 
to lab6nr as in a common worklionse, on a f<^«tival May, in the 
general cessation from labour, comers forth into tlf^ open air, to a 
place nigh, somewhat retired, there to sit a while anS bemoan 
his condition. Where he happens at length to be visited 
certain friends»aiid equals of his tribe, which make the Chonis, 
Srho seek to comfort him w hat they can ; then by his old father, 
Manoa, w'ho^ndeavours the like, and withal tells him his purpose 
to pro^r*' *»tia liberty by ronsoui ; lastly, that this feast w'asfpro- 
claiined by the Philistines as a day of thanksgiving for their 
dAiverance from the hands of damson— »wlnch yet more troubles 
him. Manoa then departs' to prosecute his endeavour with the 
Philistian , lords for Samson's redemption . w^ho, in the mean- 
w’hile, is visited by other persons, and, lastly, by a public officei 
to require Ids coming to the feast before the lords and people, to 
play or show his strength in their presence. He at tiist refuses, 
dismissing tlie public officer with absolute denial to come ; at 
length, peisui^dc<l inwar<lly that this was from God, he yields to 
along w'ltb him, who caipe no^w the second time wdth great 
threatenings to fetch him. The Chorus yet remaining on the 
place, Mtiuba rctunis full of joyful hope to jirocure citi long his 
son’s deliverance ; in the midst of w^hich discourse' an Ebrew 
comes in haste, Confusedly • at first, and afterw'ards moi*e dis- 
tinctly, r, 'dating the catastrophe — what Samson bad clone to th« 
Philistine-s, and bj: ucc'ident ^ hiuu^oll ; wherewith the Tragedy 
end^ 



THE PERSONS. 

Samson. 

v» ^ 

Manoa, the father of Samson* Pjiiblic Othcei. 

Dalii^^ his wife Messenger. 

Harapha of Oath. • Chorus of Danites 

The Scene, before the Prisr»n in Gaza.^ 



RAMSON AGONISTER. 

A little onwanl leftd thy guiding hanfl 
To these dark steps, a little further on ; 

For yoiiflej' Ixiuk hath ehoico of sun or shade. 

There 1 aih wont to sit, when anj (dianc'e 
Reliewjs rue from my iiisk of servile toil, 
lAtil^in the common prison else enjoined me, 

Where I, a prisoner chaiije<l, searee fi*eel\ <liaw 
The mr, imprisoned ^aLs<», cio>^e and darnj^, 

T'^n wholesome dmught. Kut here I f<‘el amends— . '■ 
MlK**l»reath of heaven fresh lihming, pure and sweet, 10 
With day-sj>ring burn ; liere lea^’-' lye to resjiire. ^ i 
This^ay a solemn feast the jienplo hold 
To Dagon, tlndr sea-idol, and forbid 
Lalu»rioiis works. Unwillinglx this rest 
Their sui»crstition yiehls me ; hen<*e, with leave. 
Jbdinng from the noise, T Mcek 

Tin*? uiifrequoyted placv to find some ease — 

Kase to the bo<iy some, none to the mind ‘ 

!^Vom restless thoughts, that, like a deadly swat in 
J()^horiieta amusl, no sooner found alone «20 

!liu{ I usli ifpbn me tJiroiigiiig" and ])resi*iit 
Times ])apt, what oiiee I was, and wliat am now'. 

Oh, wheiefoie was my biith from Heaven foretpld 
Twice bj®an "Angel, w Inf at last, in sight 
CBc both parents, all fiames ascendetl 
From off the altar where an ofleiing burned 
^ . 
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As in a liery cnlunm chai'iotiiig 

His dlike proseiice, and from some great act 

Or benofit revealed to Abraham’s race ? V r 

Why was -ny breeding ordered and presaibecl 30 

As of a pers( n separate to Go<l, . 

Designed for great cxjdoitSjif I ninst <lie 
llcii'ayofl, eaptjv<»d, aml^ l>oth my eyes put out, 

Made of ni\ onemii's the scorn and gaze, 

To grind in brizen fetters under task 

With this Leaven-gifted strength i O glorious strength, 

Put tr» the lalxmr of a l><‘ast, deVa'^f‘d ^ 

Lower tlian bontLslav<* ! Pi-oinise was tliat 1 
Should Israel fioin Philistiau \ oke deliver ^ 
lAsk for this great deli% eror now, and find him 40 

^Eyeless in (Liza, at the mill 'with slaves, 

Himself in boiuls iimler Philifc.tian yoke. 

Yet stay ; let me not rashly call iii doubt 
Divine jiredietion. What if all foretr>ld 
Had been fuHilled but through mine own default i * 
Whom have I to complain of hut myself, 

Who this high gift of strength eoinmitted to me, 

Til wli**t pait lodged, how easilv bereft mi\ 

Ibider the seal of silence c<m]d not keep, 

Hut '\v'eak]\ t(i a woman must reveal it, 50 

O’ercome with import unity ami t»*ais f 
O impotence of mind in Unly stiong ' 

Put what is strength without a double wJiare 
Of wdsdom ^ Vast, unwield;i, burdensonn'. 

Proudly se(*me, yet liable to fall ‘ ^ 

By weakest subtleties ;^uot made to lule, 

But to subserve where wisdom lieaiw eommand. 
txod, when he g've me strength, to show withal 
How slight the gift was, hung it in nn hair. 

But -jicace I I must not qujuxel with the will " 60 

Of highest dispensation, which herein 
Haply bail ends al»ove my reach ,to know. 
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Suffices that to me strength is my bane, ** • > 

And proves the source of all my miseries — 

So many, and so huge, that each ^ipart ' ^ 

Would *ask a life to wail. But, chief of all, > 
loss of sight, ^f thee 1 most complain f 
Blifid amoif^ enet^ies ! O worse than chains,* • 
Du^igeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 

Light, th<>^ prime work of God, to me is extiu^;t, •' *70 
l^nd all her various objects of delight ? ^ ' 

4 Annulled, which might in part my grief have eased. 
Inferior to the vilest now become 
Of man or worm, the vilest here excel me : ' ' 

They creepy yet see ; I, dark in light, exposed 
To flaily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 

Wjithiji dQors, or without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own — 

’ Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half.) 

'O' dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 80 

Irrecoverably dark, total cKilipse 
Without ^ hope of day I cx4» v 
O firs^created beam, and thou gr^|^ Wordy 
“ Let there be light, and light was over al!,'^ 

Win am T thus bereaved thy prime^decree ? ‘ ^ " ' 

^he Suufcto me is dark 
I And silent as the Mooti, * 

|Wlu'ivshc deserts the night, 

JHi'l ill her va^tJuSejlia&a*;.»ye- ' 

•Since light s« necessaiy is to life, 90 

\nd almost life itself, if it be true 
That light tv\e soul, • * 

«She ^11 .'n every ][)art, why was the sight 
1*0 such a tender ball fts the eye coi^fiiied, 

So o bvious ^ikLcjo easy to be c^ienched, ^ . 
AmJPWfC^as JFeeling, through all parts diffitsed, 

Tliat she might look aj will through every pore 
l^eii had I not been twus^ exiled from light, 
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' As in the I land of darkness, yet in liaht, 

To live a hfe half dead, a living deatli, 100 

And bulled ; ,but, O yet more miserable ! 

Myself my sepulclu'e, a moving grave ; 

Buried, yet not exempt, \ 

By ]>riviie|,e of death and burial, 

From worst of other evils, })aiub, and wrongh ; 

But* made l^ereby obQ^Q^o]^ more 
To all the mia^ricjM of life, 

Life in cajitivity ' * 

Among inhuman foes. 

But who are these ? for with joint pace 1 hear ^ 1 10 

The tread of many fett bteering this wa}' ; 

Perhajia my enemies, who < ome to stare 
At n-y atftiction, and perha])s to insult— 

Their daily practice to attlict me moi*e. ^ 

Chor, This, this is he , softly a while ; 

■ Let us not brji^ak in \iiK>n him. 

() change be;voiHl repoit, thought, or belief ’ 

See how he lies at mndom, carelessly diffused, 

With languished head unjiroptj 

As one past hope, aliandoned, ISsO 

And by liimself given over, 

In slavish habit, ill -fitted weedb 
O'er- worn and soiled. * ' 

Or do my eyes misi epresent i Can this be he*, 

That heioic, that ronownt^d. 

Irresistible Sam&on ? whom, unamjied, 

No stieiigth of man, or fiercest wild beast, could witfislaiid ; 
Who tore the lion as llie Kcti teais the Ttid* 

^ Baumi embattled armies clad in iron. 

And, weaponless himstdf, 130 

Made arms ridiculous, use]f*>s the forgery. , 

Of bicazon shield and spear, tlTe hammered \ qiiass^ 

^ L'^ha'iybe&ij-temjiered steel, and frock of mail 
^ daman tcan proof : 
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But safest he who stood aloof, 

When insupportably Iiis foot advanced, S / 

In scorn of their proud arms and warlike tools# 

„ Spurned them to death by troops. The bold Asc^onite 
S'led from hia|l ion ramn ; old warriors turned ' ^ 
ITfieir plail^d baeks under his heel, • • ^140 

'jdkt groyelling ’^ilwl tfeeir cres^id helmets in the dust. 

I JThen with whaii^^lnvial weapon came to hai^d, 

1 The jaw of a (fead ass, his swor<l of b5ne* 

\ A thousand foreskina felh^^he flower of Palestine,' ^ ' 
111 !Ramath-leolii, famous to this day : 
j Then by main force pulled up, and on his slioulders bore, 
The gate^of Azza, post and massy bar, 

IJj> tg the hill by Hebron, seat of giants old — 
jn^iirftey of a Sabbath-day, and loaded so — - 
Like whom the Cxentiles feign to bear up Heaven. 150 
Which shall I first bewail — * 

Thy bondage or lost sight, 

PiJscw^ witliiii prison 
Inseparably dark ? 

Thoirart become (O worst imprisonment I ) ^ 

The dungeon of thyself ; thy soul 

{'Which men enjoying sight oft without cause complain) 
Impriifbiied now indeed, 

In r<»al darkness of ftie bSdy dwells, 

Slni^F up from outward light 160 

To incorporate with gloomy night • 

For inward light, alas ! 

Pvts forth no visual beam. 

() mirror <if*ouf* fickle state* • 

SinecTman on earth Ithpaialleled I 
The rji.rcr thy exam^ile stands, ^ 

By how much, from the iop*nf wondrous glory, 
Sfci'oiigesttof mortal men,® 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fallfn. 

•For him T reckon nCt i» high es^te c Tto 
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T7hom lon^ descent of birtli, 

Or the sphere of fortune, raises ; 

But^tliee,^ whosjj strength, while virtue was her mate, ^ 

Might have subdued the Earth, 

Universally crowned with highest praises. 

Sa^ns, I Lsar the sound of words; thLir seme the air 
Dissolves 'unjoin ted ere it reach niy ear. ' ^ 

He gj)eaks : let us draw nigh. Matchless in might, 
JHie glory late of ISrael, now the grief I 

come, thy friends and neighbours not unknovni, ISO 
From Eshtaol and Zora*s fruitful vale, 

To visit or bewail thee ; or, if better. 

Counsel or consolation we may bring, 

Salve to thy sores : apt words have power to swage 
..The trmours of a troubled mind, 

And arc as balm to festered wounds b 
Sams, Your coming, friends, revives me ; for I learn 
Now of my own experience, not ^ talk, . 

How counterfeit a coin they are wlio ‘friends^ 

Bear in their superscription (ofthejmost t ' 190 

I would be understood). In ]>rosperou8 daj^s 
They swarm, but in adverse withdraw their head, 

Not to be found, though sought. Ye see, O friends, 

How many evils have enclosed me round ; 

Yet that which was the worst now least afflicts me,_ 

Blindness ; for, had I sight, confused with shame, 

How could I once look up, or he^^e the head, v-r I 
Who, like a foolish pilot, liave shipwi^acked • ‘ 

My, vessel trusted to me from above, 

Gloriously rigged, and for a 'v^rd, a tear, v*- ^*"200 ' 

EqoI ’ have divulged the secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman ? Tell me, friends, 

Am I not sung and proverbeil fog a fool 
In every street 1 Do thej*^ not tay, ‘ How well » 

Are come iS^pon him his deserts ' ? Yet. why ? 

T\nmea 3 umble strength they m^ght behold 
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In me ; of wisdom nothing more than mean. 

Tliis with the other should at least have paired ; 

These two, proportioned ill, drove me traiftsvcrs#. 

Chgr, Tax not divine disposal. Wisegt men * * 21 C 

Have ejred, by bad women been dt'^cive'^ * 

" Aiul sliall Sgain, pretend the^ ne’er so wise, 
l^t^ert not, then, so overmuch thyself, 

Who has^of sorrow th}^ full load besides. 

Yet, truth to say, I oft have heard men winder 
Wh^ lliou should’at we<l Pbilistiaii women rather 
Than of thine own tribe fairer, oi* as fair, 

At least jfjf thy own nation, and as nohle. 

Sams, T\e hi st 1 saw at Timna, and she jileased 
Me, n<kt my jiarenta, that T sought to wed 220 

T^ie tlimig4iter of an infidol. They knew not 
I'hat i!vhat I motioned was of Go<l ; 1 knew 
From intimate ini}iulho^aiui thefefore urgerl 
Thf- marriage on, thiCt, by occasion hence, 

1 might begin T&mel\ deli\eiance — 

The work to which I was divinely called. 

She false, the i^ext I look to wife 

(<) that I never had ! fond wish too late 
Was IP the vale of Soiou, l^alila, 

Til it su.| ^ io n s mo nster, iin accomjjligbed snare. I 230 
I tl 1 ou|> hirTt law fill frbm n^ foinier act, 

And ihc' same end, still watching to oppress 
Israel’s oppressors Of ^hat now T sulfer • 

She was notf ilie piiin^ cause, but J nivself, 

Wlip, vanquisheil with a pea l of w(»rds, (O weakness % 
Gave np nt>«iirnf of silence t&K woman. 

Chorf In seeking just occasion to provoke 
Tlie Pliilistine, thy country’s energy, 

I'hou nevi'i* waist remiss, Jb beftr thee witness ; 

Ye* Jsiael fiitiil serves with%ili his sons * 240 

Sams, That fault I take not on me, but transfti* | 
tjn Israel’s ffovemorp^ind h^ads of tiibes, ^ u 
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iV'ho, seeiijg those great acts which God had done 
Singly by me against their conquerors, 

Acknowr^dged not, or not at all considered, 

Deliverance offered. 1, on the other side, 

Used no ambition to commend my deeds ; 

The deeds themselves^ though mute, loud the doer. 

But they* i^ersisted'^cleaf, and would not seem 

To cdt^nt th^m things worth notice, till at length 250 

Their lords, the. Plnlistines, with gathered powers 

Entered J idea, seeking me, who then 

Safe to the rock of Etham wftd retired - 

Not flying, but forecasting in what place 

To set upon them, what advantaged best. 

Meanwhile the men of Judah, to prevent 
The 1 ai:^ss of their land, besc*t me round ; ' 

I willingly on some conditions came 

Into their hands, and thi^y as gladly yield-me » 

To the Uiicircuracised a welcome piey, 200 

Bound with two tonls. But <*ords to me vrere threads 
Touched with the flame : on their whole host I flew 
Unarmed, and with a tiivial weapon felled 
iTheir choicest youth ; the^ only lived wdio fled. 

Had Judah that <Jay joincsl, or one wliole tribe, 

They had by this pobViessod the towers of Gath, 

And lorded over them vilioni now they serve. 

But what more oft, in nations grown corrupt, v 
And by their vices brought to servitude, 

Thau to love bondage more than liberty — 270 

Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty — 

And to despise, or envy, or rftispect, ‘ • 

Whom God hath of hib special favour laised 
Af| their deliverer ? If he aught begin, ^ 

How frequent to desert him,^ an 1 at last 
To heap ingratitude on worthii'st deeds ’ * 

Chor. Thy words to my reniembiance bring 
How Succoth and tlie fort of PenueP 
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Their great deliverer contemned, 

The matchless Gideon, in pursuit 
Of Median, and her vanquished kings ; 

And how ingrateful Ephraim ^ 

Sacf de%lt witht Jephtha, "^ho hy argument, 

No£ worse than by his shield and spear, 

De£ended Israel from the Ammonite, 

Had not Ifis prowess quelled tlieir pride 
In that sore battle when so many died* , 

* Without reprieve, adjudged «to death 
For want of well pronouncing Shibboleth, 

Sams, pf such examples add me to the roll. 

Me easily Indeed n^_e may neglect, v ^ ^ ‘v. - ’ . . 
But God’s proposed delivei-ance not ^Q. f ' 
jTyst t he w^yg Qod, 

And justifiable v ^ \ - 

Unless there be who tliitik not God at all. ' 

If any be, they walk^obscure ; 

«For of such doctrine never was there school, 

[But the heart of the fool, * 

^ And na man therein dgjj^r but himself. f> # . 

Yet more there be who doubt his wa>s not jnst, 
As to his own edicts found contrailicting ; 

Then gife the reins to w-andering thought, 
Eegardless of his glory’s difiiinution, 

Till, by their own perplexities involved, 

The j' ravel mor^, still less resolved. 

But never find self-satisfying solution. 

A^ if they would confine the Interminable 
And tie him0ti> Ifis own prescfifit. 

Who made our laws to bind ua, not himself, 

And hath full right to exempt. .is&Jh " , 

Whomso pleases him b^ ohnice 

Fram natioiiai obstriction, trithout taint ' 

Of sin, or legal debt ; ' « 

lElf>r with lIifiTown laWS h^ can best disjjense. 
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He would not else, who never waiited means, 

Nor in respect of the enemy just cause, 

To AvJt his^people free, 

Have prompted this heroic Nazarite, ^ 

Against his vow of strictest purity, 

To se^K in marriage that falls ciou.> bride, 320 

Unclean, unchaste. 

Down, Hea^u, then ; at least, vain reasonings dgwn ; 
Tliough Beason here aver 
iTliat' moral verdit quits her of unclean : 

I Unchaste was subsequent ; her stain, not his. 

But see ! here comes thy revei'end sire, 

'^^^ith careful step, locks \khite as down. 

Old Manoa ; advise 

forthwith how thou ought’st to i eceive him. 

Sams, Ay me! another inwai-d gnef, awaked' 330 
With mention of that name,’ renews the assault. ^ 

Man, Brethren and men of Dan (for such ye seem 
Though in this uncouth place), if old respect, 

As I suppose, t^^>wanls youi* once gloried friend, 

My son, now captive, hither hath informed 
Your younger feet, while mine, cast back with age, 

(>ame lagging after, say if he be here. 

Chor, As ^na l now in low dejected state 
As erst in highest, behold him where he lies. 

Man, O miserable change ! Is this the man/' 340 
That invincible Samson, far renowned. 

The dread of Israel's foes, whot. with a strength 
Equivalent to Angels’ walked their streets, 

None"' offering fight ; wlio, single combatant, ^ 
Duelled their armies ranked in proud array, “ 

Himself an arniy-^now unequal match 
To save himself against a coward armed , 

At one spear’s length ? U ever-failing trust 
In iSortal strength ! and, oh, what not in man 
Deceivable and vain ? wnat thinjy D'ood 350 
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Prayed for, but often proves our woe, our bane ' 

I prayed for children, and thought barrenness 
In wedlock a reproach ; I gained a son, , 

And such a son as all men hailed me ham>y : 

Who wguld be ^ow a father in my stead ? 

Oh * wherefore dick God grant me my request, 

And as a blessing with such pomp adoi'oed ? 

Why are fiis gifts defeirable, to tempt ^ 

Our earnest prayers, then, given with Solcjiin hand 
As g i'acea, d raw a aeorjjmii’sji^il Whuid V j| 360 

For till s" ifi 3 the Angel twice descend ^ foi' this 
OrdaineeJ thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
Select aiid^acred ? gUu'ious for a while, 

The miracle of men ; tlien in an hour 
E’tjsiiajedf assaultjed, overcome, led bound. 

Thy foes’ depsioi i^ captive, poor and blind, 

Int^ a dungeon thrust, dbo work ^ifch slaves ! 

Alas I methinks wh<fm Ood hath Oios^u once | 

To wuthiest deeds, if he through frailty err, 

lie sliould not so o’crwhebii, and as a thrall 370 

Subjeitfc him to so foul in<hgiiities. 

He it but honoui’s sake of former deeds 

SiffJis Ai»p<)iiit not heavenly disposition, fatliei* 
Nothing of all these evils hath befallen me 
Hot jwstly ; I myself liave*l;iouglit them on , 
Sole^ivuthor T, sole cause. If aught seem vile, 

As vile liath bi’tui.my folly, who have profaned 
The mysteiy of God, given me undei pledge 
Of vow, and have betrayed it to a w'oman, ^ 

A Ouiaanitg,* rn f faithless ewemy 38® 

Tins will I knew, nor was at all surprised. 

But warned by oft experience Did not she 
Of Titn?iaJfirsU betray me^ais^ revt^il 
Tlvi secret ^lested from nie in her liighth 
Of nuptial love professed, carrying it straight 
them who liad coi^uj^ted her* my sjjies 
n ^ 
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Mine eye to liarbonr sleep, or thoughts to rest, 

TliiM only hope r(*lioves me, that the strife 4G0 

With mcK-hatlr end. All the contest is now 
’Twixt (f()d aiid.Dp^oij. Pagon hath presnined, 

Mo ov(‘ithrown, to e nter lists witli (lod, 
llis deity t oiiiiiaring and pre/eiTonpc ' 
lief ore the (Jod of Abraham. He, bo sure, 

Will not ccxinive, or linger, thim pro\i»ked. 

Hut will arisefvand his great name assert. 

Dagon intist stoop, and shall' ere long receive 

Such a discomfit as shall quite desl)oil him 

Of all these boasted t¥i)j^hi^won ou ine, 470 

And With confusion hlank Ins worbhqieis 

Man. With < ause this hope reliev4‘H thee : ami these words 
1 as'a [)roj>liecy receive ; for (xo<l 
(Nothing more certain} will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his naifie ' 

Against all competition, imr wmU long 
Endure it ^loubtfiil whether be Loid 
()i Hagon. Jlut foi thee wbal shall bo done ^ 

Thou imut not in tin* ineanwhih*, heie foi ?.»<>( 

Eie in this miserable loathsome plight 480 

Neglected. I already hav(* made wa\ 

To some Philistian lords, wdlh wlnnn to tieal ' 

About Ihv I’ansom, Well they may b\ this ' 

Have satmliod Ih^ir utmost of reveng«\ . 

By paiiishind slalferies, wors<i thaifl death, infli(jte<l 
On thee, who now no nioiv caiist dfi> them haVni. 

^Snmfi. Spare that ])ropos;il, father ; spare the troulh 
Of that solicitation. Ijet me here, * » 

As I deserve, })a^ on my punishment, v v- ^ I ' ^ . 

And if jwissibh', nj> erinie, 490 

Shameful gaiTulity. To have Vevealed ^ * 

SeereliR of wcw, the secrets of a friend, * 

Wow heinous had the fact been, how tieserving 
'Ooiifbm]*! ajid scorn of — io be oxeluticMl ** 
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All frieiulnhip, and avoided as a blaJjW ' 

The n^k of fool set on his front } *' i 

5 But YGo<Vs coiiiisel have not kept, his licjty sei;iet 
: Pi esumptuonsly have pnhhshed, iininonsly, ^ 
j Weakly at leji^t and shanu^fiilly — a sin .. i ' 

^ Tlfat Genfiles iiK>their paiubles condeniu 
Tok their Abyss and horrid pains confined 
^ Man. fee penitent, and foi thy fault collate , -s . ^ 

But act not in th\ own affliction, son* ^ 

Repent the sin ; but, if the» punishment 
Thou canst avoid, self-piesei vatioii bide ; 

Or the execution leave to high disposal, 

And let atjother hand, not thine, exact 
I'tThy ^nal forfeit froln thyself. Perhaps 
CJod yitT» relent, ainl quit thee all his debt , 

Who even more apj»roves an<l inoie accepts OlU 

(Best pleased with humble and*fihal submission) 

Him who, imploring mercy, sues for life, 

Than who, self-rigor ous, chooses <leath as due ; * 

1 argues <»ver“just, and self -displeased 

|Por •'^If-offeiice more than for God offended 
Keject not, then, wlij^tj^fTered means who knows 
But God hath set before us to retain thee 
H<>me%> thy country and his sa cred hou se. "1 
Where thou may’st lTiing\hy offerings, to averi 
111 * further ire, with pra\ ei-s and vow's renew' c<L 520 

Xcr7WA*.‘His ]^rd<»n I inijdoi e ; but, as for life, 

To what end should J[ seek it ? When in strength 
AJJL mortals I excelled, and great in lio}>es, 

With youijiful^'ourage, anc^ magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from Heaven foretold and high exploit'=!, \ 

Full of divine instiiici, after some proof 

Of acts ii^deed heroic, fay bey ond 

ISie sons of Aiiak, fainou.^now and blazed. 

Fearless of danger, like a ]>etl y god 
a walked about, adnfire^ of all, and ilreadeil • 
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hostile ground, none daring my al9i|;nnt — 

Then, swollen with pride, into the snare I fell 
Of fair f^lacions looks, venereal trains a, t 
Softened (vitli pleasure and voluptuous life, Ic 
At length to lay my head and luXowed 
Of all my strength in the lascivious lap 
Ctf a deceitful concubine, who shore me, 

' li^e a^tame wether, all my precious fleece, ' 

Then turned me o?it ridiculous, despoiled, 

S Sliaven, aii^d disarmed among my enemies. 540 

Chor, Desire of wine and all delicions drinks, 

Which many a famous warrior, overturns. 

Thou could’st repress j ^or did the dancing n3j)y, ^ 

Sparkling out-poured, the flavour or the smell. 

Or that cheers the heart of god^nd men, 

^ Allure thee from the cool crystalline stream. 

U JSctms, Wherever fountain or frgsh current flowed ' 

gainst the eastern rav . translucent; pure 
With touch ethereal of Heaven’s fiery rod, 

I drank, from the clear milky jui<^ allaying 650 

Thirst, and refre^md ; nor enyiea them Ihe grape r - 
Whose heads^liatturilujlenV iKjuor “fi1[is*wuth Tunies^ 

C/ior. O madness ! to thmk use of strongest wines 
^nd strong^t drinks ou^cmef support of health, 

When God with these forbidden made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, strong above compare, 

Whose drink was only from the liquid brook 1 

j^ams. But W'hat availed this temperance, not complete 
Against another object more enticing ? 

f What boots it at one gate to make defence, - 660 

^nd atanother to let in the foe, 

Effeminately vanquished ? by which means, 

Now blind, disheartened, sh^^modi dishonoured, ' ' 

To what can I be psefi'l ? whe^oin serve 

'^^atiOid, andpth^i^ work from Heaven imposed ? 

T^ut tp sit idle on the household hea.'th, 
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A burdenous drone'* ; to .visitants a gaze, 

Or pitied object ; these r edundan t locks, ^ 

Bobustious to no purpose, clustering down, 

' Vain monutnent of strength ; till length of years 570 

* And ^ed^itary nuijj^bness craze my limbs 
To a ccfntemptible ol^ age obscure. 

Here rjither let me drudge, and earn my bread, 

Till vermin, the draff of servile food ‘ * 

Consume me, and gft-inyoca^d death 
Hasten the welcome end of all ipy pair 

Man. Wilt thou tlien serve the Philistines with that gift 
Which was expressly given thee to annoy them? 

•Better at home lie bed-rid, not only idle. 

Inglorious, nnSihaployed, with age outworn, 680 

But God, caused a fountain at thy prayer 
From the^lry ground ^ spring, tl^ thirst to a^y 
jdlfter the brunt of bafet^^n as eaffy 
Cause light again within thy eyes to spring, 

WliercTjfith to serve him better than thou hast. 

^nd I persuade me so. Why else this strc^ngth 
miraculqgs yet Iremaining m those locks^ 

I His might continues in thee not for naught, 
iNor shall his wondrous gifts be frustrate thus. 

iShms. AH otherwise to me my thoughts portei^d— ^ . .500 
^hat the^ (lark orbs no more «hall treat with light 
Nor th^Other light of life continue long, 

^ut yield to double 4^rknesB nigh at hand ; 

So much I feeUmy spirits droop, 

My hopes all flat ; Nature Vithin me seems 
In all ner functi©n»»weary of her^lf ; 

My race of glory run, and race of shame, 

And I efhall shortly be with them that rest. 

Believe ijpfr these sugge ytio rSi, which proceed 
Frono^anguisfi of the mind, an^ hu mours bl| >>ck 600 

That mingle with thy fancy. I, however, 

Mu^ not omit a father’sbtimely care 
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To prosecute the means of thy deliverance 
'Ky ransom o r hojv els e : meanwhile be calm, 

Aiyl heaMiig words from these thy friends admit.# 

^ tms. Oh, that torment should not be confined 
To the botfy’s wounds and sores, r 
* Wi:.!' m aladi es iiinnmerable • ^ ' 

In heart, head, breast, and rein s^ 

But must secret passage find ' €10 

To the inmcTi^t mind, 

Tliere exercise all his fierce accident s. 

And on Ivsj* purest spirits prey, 

As on entmils, joints, and limbs, 

With answerable pains, but more intense', 

Though void of corporal sense I 
My griefs not only pain me 
Asa lingering disease, 

But, finding no redress, ierrieiit and ragte ; ^ 

^ lesajbhan wouiida imraedid^ble 620 

p^eftnd fe^^^angrcne,U. 

\To black mortification. 

/Thoughts, m^ftormentors, armed with cleadly stings, 
ISla^le ^y apprehensive tenderest parts, 

» Exa^>erate, exulcerate, and raise 
Dire inflanypation, which no cooling herb 
Or medicinal liquor c^in fisgua^e, 

Nor breath of vernal air from snowy Alp.*^ 

Sleep hath forsook and given me oV*i’ 

To death’s benumbing opium as my onlj cure 630 

Thence faiiitiiigs, swoonings of despair. 

And sense of Heaven^s'^esertion. ^ t 
I was his nursling once and choice delight. 

His destined from the womb, 

Promised by heavenly^e«sage twice descending. 

Under his special eye 
- AbAtemio us I pfrew up and thQjed amain 
He lea me on to mightie:at deeds, 
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Above the ng nre of martal arm, 

Agailiet the Uncircumcisetl, our eueniies : ^ 6-- 

But now hath cast me off asjaever known^-. 

And to those cruel enemies, 

Whom I by hut appointment liad provokerl, . 

Left me jalf helj^ess, with] the irrc^Jkrrfl^le loss* 

Of«ight, reserved alive to be re peated ' 

'^he subj^‘t of their cruelty or scorn. 

Nor am I in the list of them that hopd'; 

Hopeless are all my evils, aH i^medileas. 

This one prayer j^et remains, ^ight I be heard, 

>^o longvpetition — speedy death, ' ^ 

The close 9| all my miseries and the balm. 

Chot^ Many are the sayings of th^^ wise, 

In aiwjieirt and in modem books enrolled, 

^Extolling patience as the truest fortitude, 

And to the bearing well of all cftlamities, 

^A]l chances incident' to man’s frail life, 
iCon^ol^toma writ ' 

[ With stu died aj^jyu men^^ an d m ii cb j^ TOuasion spuglit, 

‘ L cniiit of grief and anxious thought. 

But with the afflicted in his pangs tlieir sound 6< 

Little prevails, or rather seems a tune 
Harsh, find of dissonant mood from his complaint, 
TTnless he feel within^ * 

Sorsk^ source of consolation from above, 

Secret refreshihgs that repair his strength 
And fainting spirits uphold. 

^Tod of our fathers ! what is Man, 

That thou tdwaWs him witlf hand so various— 

^ Or might I say conti^rious V — 

(Tcmper’st thy providence througjh his short course ; 6’ 
Not evenjy, ar thou ruFsi 
The angelic orders, and inferior creatures mute 
Irrational and brute ? 

Kor do I name of meh tjbe common rout, 
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wandering loose about. 

Grow up and pexish as the summer fly, 

Heads pri tho^t name, no more remembered 
But suG^i as thou hast solemnly elected. 

With gifts, and*^ graces eminently adome i, 

JTo aom^ ^reat work, thy glory, 680 

Lnd people’s safety, which in part t^ey effect. 

"et towards these, thus digni^ed, thou oft, 

Amidst their highth of noon. 

Changes^ thy countenance and thy liand, with no regard 
\ Of highest favours past 

\From thee on them, or them to thee of service, 

^ "'Nor only dost degrade them, or remit 
To life obscured, which were a fair dismission, 

throw’st them lower than thou didst exalC, t^em high — 
Unseemly falls in human eye, 690 

'I'^oo grievous for the t iyspass oriomi ssiom; 

Oft leav’st them to the hostile swOid 
pf '•heathen and profane, their carcasses 
ITo dogs and fowls a prey, or else captived, 

Or to the unjust tribunals, under change of times- 
^ lAnd conilemnation of the ungrateful multitude. 

If these they scape, perhaps in poverty 
[^With sickness and disease thou bow’st them down. 

Painful diseases and d eforinM . 

I In i;nide old age | 700 

Though net disordin ate, yet causeless .sitifering 
The punishmmi^ of ensseflute day s^> In fine,^ 

*^ust or unjust alike seem miserable. 

For oft alike both come to wil end. 

^ So deal not with this once thy glorious champion, 

The image of thy strength, and mighty minister. 

What do I beg ? how hast<n;hoai dealt already J 
Behold him in this state calamitous, and turn i 

labhnrs, for thou canst, to peace^ * 
iJ^.Bnt who is this 7 what thing^of ^ea or land — ^ 710 
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Female of^i^x it seems — 

That) BO bedecked, omate, and gay. 

Comes this way sailing. 

Like a stately ship 

TarsjaS) bopnd for^he isles 
Of J a?in*or Gadfee . i 

With all Jier bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails filled, and%treamer8 waving, 

I ConrteS by all the winds that ho l4 them play s 
' An a mber scent of odorous perfume 720 

Her harbinger, ft damsel train behind ? 

Some rich Philistian matron she may seem ; 

A^d now, at nearer view, no other certain 
Than Dalila thy -fc-ife. 

Sams, My^ wife | my traitress ! let! her not come^near u^j 

Chor, Yet on shb nlovea ; now staiids and eyes thee fixed 
Alaout to have spoke ; but nQw, with 4iead declined, 

LilM» U fair flower surcharged with dew, she weeps, 

I And wordf addresged seem into tears dissolved, 

Wetting the borders of her silken veil. 730 

But now aggiin she m akes a ddress to speal 

Dal. With doubtful feet and wavering resoluuon 
1 came, still dreading thy displeasure, Samson ; 

*Which to hauB merited, wi tl^^ul^ excT^se. 

1 f:^nnol biJirf; acknowledge. • Yet^ if teari 

May expiate (though the fact more ^vil drew 

In* the perverse even^ tjian I foreBa\y), 

rMy penance hath^uot slackened, though my pardon 

No way assured. But conjugal affection, 

iPrevailing over fj«r and timorousvdpubt, 740 

Hafth led me on, desirous to behold 

Once more thy face, and know of thy e state. 

If aught in my ability may seiye • * 

To ligh^n what thou suffer’st, and appease 
•Thy mind with what amends is in my power — 

Thougb in||some]part^ recompense 
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My 5agli but more unfortunate mitsd^d. . 

Satns, Out, out^HEyVeim ^fiese are thy M'oiited arte, 
i^^id arts of every woman false like tliee — 

T<^ break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray \ ^ 

Then, as repentant, to submit, bear^ech, c 
Aad reconcilement move with frigned Vemorse, 

Confess, and promise wonders in her change—' 

Not truly penitent, but cbii^ to try 
Her 1husl>atid, how far urgex^l his jMttience i>ears 
Hi^ virtue or weakne::}s which way to assail : 

Then, with more cautious and instnicted. skill, 

Again transgresses, and again su bmit s. > t 
Tliat wisest and best men, full oft beguiled. 

With goodness principled not to reject , 

'The penitent, but ever to forgive, 
lAre drawn to wear out miserable days, 

Entangled with a^poisonous bosom-snake, 

If not by quick destruction svioii cut off, 

As I by thee, to ages an exanjqjlc. 

DaL Yet hear me, Samson ; not that I enieavour 
To lesson or extggjjg.te my offence, 

But that, on the other side, if it be weighed 
By itself, with aggri^rji^atioiiB not suiaiharged, 

Or else with just allowance counterpoised/^ T70 

I may, if possible, thy pardon find ^ 

Tlie easier towards me, or thy hatred less. 

First granting, as 1 .do, it was a wi^akness 
In me, but incident to all oi7r sex, 

Curiosity, inquisitive, importune 
Of. secrets, then with dike infirmity ' . 

To publish tliem — both c ommon female faults — ^ ' 

Was it not weakness also to make known 
]^or importunity j^tha^ is for nought .* 

, Wherein consisted all tiiy strength and saf^y ? 780 

T/i what I did thou show’dst me first the way. 

But I to enemies revealed, and should not I 
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Nor should’st thou have trusted that to woman’s frailty : 

Ere 1 to thee, thou to thyself wast cruel. 

Let weaknes^ then, with weakness come to parle, 

^ near related, or the same of kind ; 

Thine fr^rrfveimiiiei that men may censure thine 

The gentler, if severely^thou exact not 

More strength from me than in thyself was f<>uncr 

And if love, which thou interpret’st hate, f 90 

The jealousy of love, powerful of sway 

In human hearts, nor less in min9 towards thee, 

Caused what I <ftd ? I saw thee mutable 

Of fancj^ ; feavecl lest one day thou would’st leave me 

Afe her at Timn^ ^ sought by all means, therefore, 

How to end^r, ami hold thee to me firmest : 

No better v^y*I saw than by importuning 

To learn thy secrets, get into my power 

Tlfy key of strength and safety. ThAu wilt say, 

‘ Why, then, revealed ? ’ 1 was assured by those 800 

Who tempted me that nothing was designed 
Against thee but safe custody and h^ d. 

Tl i^t mad gtfor me ; I knew that liberty 
Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprises, 

•While 1 at home sat full of cares and fears, 

W'ailiiig thy Absence in ray widowed bed ; 

Here 1 shoflld still enjoy tfiee, clay and night, 

Mine an(>love’s prisoner, not the Philistines’, 

Whole to myself, untiaEarded abroad, 

Fearlfjss at homefof partners in my love. ^810 

These reasons in Love’s law have passed f or good , , 

Though fon'd ami Reasonless to soihe perhaps ; 

Aifb dove hath oft, well meaning, wrought much woe, 

Yet always pity or pardon hatli obtaiijed. 

Be not unlike sdl others, not aust^e 
As thou art strong, inflexible a^steel. 

If thou in strength all mortals dost exceed, 

In un^mpassionate anger tlo not so. 
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How cunningly the s orcere ae displays 
Her^own transgressions, to upbxaid me mine ! 820 

That Bs^ice/iiot repentance, brought^ee hither 
By thisfappeai^. I give, thou say’st, the example,^ 

I led the way — ^bitter reproach, but tnSe ; 

I to m^sSlf was false ere thou to me. 

Such pardon, therefore, as I give my folly 
I T a%e to t^y wicked deed ; which when thou'seest ^ 
Impartial, s<|lf-^vere, inexorable, 

Thou wilt renounce thy seeking, and much rather 
Confess it feigned. Weakness is thy excuse'. 

And 1 believe it — ^weakness to resist 830 

Philistiaii gold. If weakness may excuse, ^ 

What murtherer, what traitor, parricide, 

Iliicestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it ? 

Al^ , ;^ickedjtxfiai^ ; that plea, therefore, 

With God or man wiirgain thet no remission. 

But love constrained thee I Call ft furious rage 
To satisfy thy l^t Xiove seeks to have love ; 

My love how could’st thou hope, who t opli^^ st the way c 
To raise in me inexpiable hate, 

Knowing, as needs I must, by thee betrayed ? 840 

In vain thou striv’st to cover shame with shame, 

For by evasions thy crime tincover’st more. 

Dal, Since thou determin^st w^kness for no plea 
In man or woman, th ough to thy own condemning, 

Hear what assaults I had, w^t snares Ibesides, 

What sieges girt me round, ere I consented' ; 

Which might have awed the best-resolved of men, 

The constaptest, to have ‘yielded without blame. 

It was not gold, as to my charge thou lay’st, 

That vro^'ght with nie. Thou know’st the magistrates 860 
And princ^Qt weo.kjtf'ountrJ^ camie in person, . 
Solib{J^<^portunity,'* th. threatened, urged, 
c Whsrein coBsistea aU T.of civil duty 
Tf. what I did thou it was, 

But 1 to cneBiiea revealds 
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How honourable, how glorious, to entrap 
A common enemy, who had .destroyed 
«Siuch numbers of our nation : and the priest 
Was not beMhd, but ever at my ear, 
l?'eachi«g*hov merit«Liou8 with the gods 
It would be to eiftmare ^n irreligious # • 860 

Dishonotvrer of Dagon. What had I 
To oppose againUt such powerful arguments ? 

Only my love of thee held long d eba te.! 

And combated in silence all these reasons 

With hard contekt. At length, that grounded maxim, 

So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
wisest men, tfejit t o the public 
Private re spe cts yield* with grave authority 
iKok full possession of me, and prevailed ; 

Virtue, as I thought, truth, duty, so enjoining. 870 

Skims. I thought where allAhy circling wiles would end — 
In feigned religion, smooth hypocrisy 1 
But, had Uiy love, still odiously pretended^ * 

Been, as it ought, sincere, it would have taught thee 
Far other raasoiiinga, brought forth other Heeds. 

I, before all the daughters of my tribe 
And of my nation, chose thee from among 

enemies, teved thee, as too well thou knew’st ; 

To<a well ; xui bosomed all mj^ secfets to thee, 

® Not out ot levity, but overpowered 8S0 

By*th 3 ^ request, whotjould deny thejip nothing ; 

^Yet now am judged an enemy. Why, then, 

I^idst thqii at first receive me for thy husband — 

Hien, as since thq;^, thy country s foe professed ? 

Beiftg;once a wife, for me thou wast to leave 
Parents and country ; nor was I their subject, 

Nor under theii^ prelection, but own ; 

Thou mine, not theirs. If augh9 against my life 
.Thy country sought of thee, it sought unjustl^s 
. Againat the law of nature, 4aw^ nations ; 
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more thy country, but an impious cja^ 
conspiring to uphold their state 
By wQp:;se than hostile deeds, violating the ends 
F or wlsf cii mr mimtry is an naiaft.aia d ear ’ 

Not therefore to be obe3'^ed* But zeal moved tjiee* 

To pless$ thy gods thou didst it ! CV>ds uilkble 
To acquit themselves and prosecute their foes 
But by ungodlj^ deeds, the contradiction 
Of their owq d«j^, Oods cannot be — 

Less therefore to be pleased, obeyed, or ieared. 

These false pretexts and vaniisbed colours ffdlii 
Bare in thy guilt, how foul must thou appear^ 

Dctl, In argument with men a woman evei 
Goes by the woi'Se, whatever be her cause * 

For want of wordS|xno doubt, or lack ot breath 
tVitness when I was worriea With thy peals. A 
Dal. 1 was a fool, too msh, apd quite mistaken 
111 what I thought would have succeeded best. 

Iw^t me obtain forgiveness of tliee, Samson ; 

Affoid me plac e to show what recompense 
Towards thee I intend for what I have misdone,,^ 
Misguided* Onl^' what remains ])ast euro 
Bear not too se nsi bly, nor still insist 
To^fflict thyself in vain. Though sight be Imt, 

Life yet hath many solaces/ en joyed 
Where other senses w§ait not their deliglitt 
At home,^in leisure and ^lomestic ease, * 

Exempt from many a care and chance to w'hich 
Eyesight exposes, daily, men abroad. . 

I to the lords will i nterce de, not doubting^ 

Their favotiin.ble ear, that I may fetch thee 
From forth this loathsome prison-house to abide 
With me, wliere my redouble^ love and ^iare 
With nursin g dilig ence, to Me glad office. 

e^er tend about thee i^old age, 

Wi.*h all things grateful cheeijed,' and so supplied 
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That wlmt by me thou hast lost tbou least|shali misct^ 
Sa^ns. No^ no ; of my condition take no care ; ^ 

It fits not ; thou an.d I long since are twain ; 

Nor thiifk me so unwaxy or accursed 930 

To«bfinggmy fee% again into the snare 
Where once^ hav^been caught. I know thy ihtins, 
Though dearly to my cofirt;, thy gins, and toils. 

Thy f^r erfb h^t^ cun, and warbling ^ch arms. 

No mOTeonmelMf^^^wer ; their forces is i^uUed ; 

So much of a dder^s wisdom I have learned, 

To fence m^^ar again^ thy sorceries. ^ 

If in my ^ower of youth and strength, when all men 
Loved, hoiiaured, feared me, thou alone could liate me. 
Thy husband^ slight me, sell me, and forgo me,' 940 
How wduld’st thou use n^e now, blind, and thereby 
Deceivable, in most things as a child 
Helpless, thence easily c^iitemneckand scorned. 

And last neglected 1 How would*st thou insult, 

Whei\ I must live uxorious to thy will 
In perfet thraldom 1 how again betray me, 

Bearing my words and doings to the Ihrds 
To gloss upon, and, ceMuidng, frown oi smile 1 
This jail I count the house of liberty 
To thine, #vhose doors my feet shall never enter. 960 
Dal, JLet me approach at Ibast, and touch thy hand. 
fSa7Q^. Not for thy life, lest fierce remembrance wake 
My sudden rage 4»o',tear thee joipt by joint. 

At distance L forgive tl^ee ; go with tliat ; 

Bewail thy falsehood, and the pious works 
It hsA^h brought ferth to mak^ thee memorable 
Among illustrious women, faithful wives ; 

Cherish thy hastened widowhood with the gold 
Of matrim onial J y eason : sg farew^l. 

2^. I see thou art implacable, more deaf ' *960 

To prayers than winds and seas. Yet winds to aSoB 
Ai^ reconciled at lengthy a^d sea to shore : i 
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Thyii.n£lr, unappeasable, still rages, 

Vernal tempest never to be calmed. 

d(/I humble thus myself, and, suing 
FoQr peace, reap nothing but repulse and hate,. 

Bid go with e vjyi ome n, and the brSftid - ^ 

Of infamy upon my niune denouaced ? 

To mix with thy concenymettts I desist r 
Henceforth, nor too much disapprove my own. 070 
^ if n(^ double-faced, is double-mouthed, 
with contrar y blas t proclaims most deeds 
both his wings, one black, the othei^white, 

Bears greatest names in hia wild aery flight. 

My pame, perhaps, among the Circumcised 
In Dan, in Jtidah, and the bordering tribegi. 

To all posterity may stand defamed, « 

With malediction mentioned, and the blot 
Of falsehood mostf unoonjugal t raduced . 

But in my country, where 1 ihost desire, 980 

In Ecron, Gaza, Asdod, and in Gath, 

1 shall be named among the famousest 
Of yomen, sung at solemn festivals, 

Living and dead recorded, to save 
Her country from a fierce destroyer, chose 
Above the faith of wedlock bands ; tdmb 
With odours visited anti annual dowers ; 

^ot less renowned^an in Mount Ephraim 
with inhWpitable guile," 

ISmoie through the tefiiples nailed. 900/ 

Nor sliall 1 count it heinous to enjoy " ^ 

The public marks of honour and ifewkrf 

Conferred upon me for the piety 

Which to my eountiy I was judged to have shown. 

At this whoever envifes or repiims, ''' <, 

I leave him to his lot, &^d like inwowi|u 
"'Ckor, She’s gone— -a mJfiffil^se^nt by her sting 
Discovered in the till nOw coztoealed. 





Sams. So let her ga God eent her to dehaB^xae^ 

And aggravate my folly, who committed "^1000 

To such a viper his most sacred trust 
Qf secrecy,, my sa^ty, ami my life. 

Chof^ Yet beauty, tbhough injurious, hath strange power, 
After olfence returning^ to regain 
have onme possessed, nor can be easily 
Bepul^ed, without much inward pa^ion felt, w 
.And secret sting of amorous remorse. 

Sarns. Love-quarrels oft in plesaiing concord end p 
Not wedlock trAcheiy endangering life.#(.*-’- - ^ 

Chor. It is not virtue, widdom, valour, wit, — 1010' 

*jt9lrength, comeifness of shape, or amplest merit,' 
f Tliat woma^ love can win, or long inli^it ; 

But what it^i8,*hard is to say, 
harder to bit, 

KvUich way soever men r^e]»it, 

(Much like thy riddle, Saftison) in one day 
Or seven though one should musing sit. 

If or all|^e TimnianJ)ride i ■ 

Had\iot scasoon preferred 

Thy ]^ranygj|£^ worthless to thee compared, 1020 

jSfuccessorin thy bed, * 

Nor botli so Ihosely dialled ^ ‘ 

Their uuptMa, nor this lasf so treaoberously 
Ilad sliona the fatal harvest of thy head. 

Is*it fgr that such outward ornament 

Was lavished on their sex, that in wa rd gifts 

'^ere le^ for haste unfinished, judgment scant, 

Capacity not raissS td apprehend • • 

Or^alue wliat is beat, • , 

In choice, but oftest to adect fhe wroijg ? 103Ci 

Or was too muqb of*self -loved mistd. 

Of constancy no root infixed, • 

.That either they love nothing, or not long ? 

WYiafteVr it lie. to wisest^meii and best. 
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png at Bjfsb all heavenly und er vir gin vefl» 

Sofv^odest, meek, 

Onoe jained, the contrary ehe proves — thorns 
In testily, far within defeiipiieftaim a ♦ j 

A cleaving mischief^ in his way to virttn * 

Advent Itnd turbulent ; or by her charms 1U4U 

Draws him a^giy, enslaved ♦ 

Wfth dot^e, and his sense depraved * 

rTo folly and^haftneful deeds, which ruin enda 
i What pi ^ t so expert but needs must wreck, w 
I Embarked with such a steers^mate at the hdim 
* Favoured of Heaven who finds 
One virtuous, rarely found, 

That in domestic good combines ! ^ 

‘"Tfappy that house ! his way to peace is smooth \ 

But virtue which breaks through all oppos^on, 

And all temptation caii remove,r 

Most shines and most is acceptable above. 

Therefore Gk)d’s universal law 
? Gave to tlie man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe, 

4 

Nor from that right to part an hour, 

Smile she or lour : K 

So shall he least confusion draw 

On his whole life, not swayed * 

By female usurpation, nor dismayed. « 1060 * 

But had we best retire? 1 see a stoAn. 
l^aTna, Fair days have oft cout^pbCted wind and rain. V 
Char, But this another kind of tempest Imngs. 

Sams, Be less abstruse f my riddling day^jp are past, 
f Chor, Look now far no enchanting voice, nor fisar 
,The bait of honeyed words ; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherwaifl ; I kn<>w feim by his stridf, 

The* giant Harapha of Gktthfhis look ^ 

T^sSSiughYy, as is his pile high-built and proud. 

• Con.es he in peace? W^t vdod hath blown him hitb^jr 1070 
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I less conjecture than when first I saw | 

l^e sumptuous Dalila fioating this way : 

His habit carries peace, his brow defiance. 

^ Sams, Or j^eace or not, alike to me he come^ ^ 

Chof^ &s soon shall know : he now arnv^ 

Hetr, T come no)^ Saanson, to condole thy chance/ ^ r 
As theses perhaps, yet wish iit had not been, 

Though for no friendly intoit. I am of G^aih ; • 

Men call me Harapha, of stgck renowned ^ ^ 

As Og, or Anak, and the Emima aid , « 1080 

That Kiriathaiiijl held. Thou know’et me now, 

If thou at all ai*t known. Much 1 have heard 
Of thy prodigious might and feats performed, 

Incredible to me,*in this displeased, 

That I was newr present on the place 

Of those encounters, •where we might have tried ^ 

Eaieh other’s force in ^mp os listed field ; 

And now am come to sec ef whom such nois^ 

Hath walked about, and each limb to survey, * 

If thy appearance answer loud report. 1090 

The way to know were nut to see* but taste. 
l^ctr. Dost thou already si| 2 g}e me V I thought 
Gl-yves and the mill had tamed thee. O that fortune 
brought ene to the field where thou art famed 
ro^liave wrought such wonders fi^itli an ass’s jaw t 
I should hnve forced thee soon wish other arms, 

C)r. left thy carcass ■^are the ass lay tlirown ; 

So had the glory «f prowess been recovered 
To PsUss^ne, won by a Philistine 

i^rom the unfore^niffsd race, of thou hear’st 1100 

Th* l^ghest>name for valiant acts. That honour. 

Certain to have won by mortal duel from thee, 

I lose, prevented bj^thy eyes }]»it mit. 

Boast not of what thdu would’st Ixave done,'* but 
do 

What *hen thou would’st ;»thQii seest it in thy hand . • 
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^ To col ilsat with a blind man I disdain, 
iLnd^cm haa noed mu<ih washing to be touched. 

Samt^^ Sucli iosage as your honourable iords^ ^ ^ 

Afford i|^e, aa saasp ated and betrayed ; ^ ^ ^ 

Who durst notwHlTtheir whole xtnited<powers I ' e 1110 
In fighiP 'Withstand me single and una^ed, ^ 

Nor in the house with ehaxnber-ambushes 
Ciose-b^ded durst Attack me, no, not sleepin]^. 

Till they ha^hised a woman with their gold, «. 

Breaking^her marriage-iaith, to circumvent me. t 
Therefore, without feign’d shifts, let be assiggied 
Sbme narrow place enoloae37 wtiere jjght may give thee, 

Or rather ^ight, no great advantage on me ^ r 
Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helinet 
^nd brigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon, '' 112Q 

Yant-brace and greaves and gauntlet ; add thy spear, 

A weaver's beam, and teven-tinv^s-folded shield : 

I only with an oaken staff will meet thee, 

And raise such outcries on thy clattered iron, 

Whicli’long shall not withhold me from thy head, 

TUat in a little time, while breath remains thee, « 

Thou oft shalt wish thyself at Gath, to boast 
Again in safety what thou would’st have done 
To Samson, but shalt never see Gath more. / 
liar. Thou durst not thus^ disparage glorious arms 1130 
Which greatest heroes have in battle worn, 

'^heir onisment and safety, had not speljs 
And black encliantments, some magician’s a!;|, 

Armed thee or charmed thee strong, winch thou from 
Heaven - ^ 

Feign’dst at thy birj^h was given thee in thy haip, 

Wliere strength can l^t abide, though all thy hairs 
Were bristles ranged like i/hore that ridge th© back 
Of chafed wild boars or ruffled porcupines. 

' “ Sami, I know no spells, use no forbidden arts ; 

My trust is in the Living Go^ who gave me, « 1140 
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At my nativity, thia Btreng^, difiiiaed 

No less through all my ainewa, joints, andibooea, 

Tlian thine, whil e I preserved these locksAuishoji^ij 
The pledge of my unviolated vow. 

For pixxlf hereoljl if Dagon be thy god, 

Go fo his temple, i nyocate his aid 
With solexnuest devotion, spread before him 
How highly it eoneems his gloiy now 
To frustrate and dissolve these magic spell^ 

Which I to be the power of Israel’s God 1 150 

Av^w, andljphallenge Dagon to the test, 

Offering to combat thee, his champion bold^ 

With the iftmost of his godhead seconded : 

Then thou s&alt see, or rather to thy sorrow 
Soon feel,«v7hose Qod is strongest, thine or mine. 

Hair, Presume not on^thy Gtod. Whatever he be, 

Thee he regards not, ovens not, hath cut off 

Quite from his people, and delivered up 

IntOMthy enemies’ hand ; permitted them 

To put out both thine eyes, and fettered send thde 1160 

Into iiae commoi^ prison, there grihd 

Among 'the slaves and asses, thy comr^es. 

As good for nothing else, im> better service 
With thffse thy b oister ous locks ; no worthy match 
For vflffour to assail, ndr by^the sword 
Of imble warrior, so to stain his honour, 

But by the barBes’s razor best^subdued. 

Sams, Al> these indignities, for such they arc 
Fropa thine, the^e evils I deserve and more, 
Acknowledn^ tli^m from God inflicted on me 1170 

Justly,* yetMespair not of his ffnal jjardon, 

Whose €5ar is ever open, and his 
Gracious 4> readmit the suppliant ; 

In» confidence whereof I onds again 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight, 

By combat to decide whoae po<^is God, 
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wh<m I with Israels soas^ore. 

Fair ^nbur that thau dosvtby Qod, in trusting ' 

He wilt accept thee to defend his cause, 

A murtl;;jerer, acrevolter, and a rohber ! 118Q 

Sams, ^ongue-doughty giant, how dost^thi^ pirdVe me 
ihese ? 

Ifar, Is not thy nation subject to our loixts f 
Their mag^'etrates confessed it when they too£ the^ 

As a league-breaker, and delivered bound 
Into our ^!muds ; fcSr liadst thou not committed 
ITotorious murder on those thirty men , ^ 

At ^Bcalon, who never did thee harm, 

Then, like a robber, stripp’dst them of their robes ? 

The Philistines, when thou hadst broke the leag^ie, 

*Went up with armed powers thee only seeking, IISK) 

To others did no violence nor spoil. 

Soma, Among the dalughters cf the Philistines 
1 chose a wife, which argued me no foe, 

Arid in your city held my nuptial feast ; 

But your ill-meaulng politician lords, 

Under pit;etenoe of bridal friends and guests, 

Appointed to await me thirty spies, 

Who, threatening cruel death, constrained the bride 
To wring from me, and tell to them, my secret. 

That solved the riddle- which 1 had proposed. 1200 

"When I perceived all s^t on enmity, > 

As on my >3nemies, wherever chanced, 

I used hostility, and took their spoil, 

To pay my imderminersip,Jir,ejr coin. 

My nation was subjected' to your lords 
It was the force of conquest ; force witu xuitjc 
Is well., ejected when the conquered can. 

But I, a private person, wli’om my country 
As aTe^ue-bre^er gave up^boiind, presumed 
isl&gle rebellion, and did hostile acts ! 

I w^ no private, but a persoh'rai&ed, 
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With strength sufficient, and command from ikeaTen^ 

To free my country. If their servile minds | 

Me, their deliverer sent, would not receive, 

3nt to their masters gave me up for npuyhh * 

The uhwortniei^they ; w hence to this day they se^^ 

I was to do my part ffom Heaven assigned, 

And^had perf(jj*med it iTm^kn pwn offence 

not diaahlpd me^ not jlII vnnr fnrcPL 
ffiiese shifts rdfuted^ answer thy appellant, 1220 

Though by his blindness maunedT mr hig¥ attempts, 

Who now defieil thee thrice to siiigle fight, 

As a petty eiffcerprise of small enforce. ^ 

• Har. With fhee, a man condemned, a slave enrolled. 

Due by th<^law to capital punishment ? 

To fight with thee no mar^ of arms will deign. 

Sams. Cam’st thou for this, vain boaster, to survey me, 
descant on my strength, ^nd give*thy verdit 1 
Come nearer ; part not hence so slight informed ; 

But take^good heed my hand s^gv^ not thee. ifeSO 

liar. O Baal-zebub ! can my ears unused 
Hear the^ dishonours, and not rende r death ? 

Sams. No naan withholds thee ; nothing &om thy hand 
, Fear I incurable ; bring up thy van ; « n . - « * 

My heels ar^ fettered, Wt my ifist is free. 

I • liar. Tlfis insolence other kind of answer fits, 

^Sams.^Go, baffl ed ^ c owanl, lest I run upon thee, 

Though in these chainib, bujk without spirit vast, 

And with one bfifiet lay tl^ structure low, 

Pr swing thee in^th^air, then dash thee down, 1240 

To the hazard oi^ thy* brains and stfkttered sides. 


^ar. By Astaroth, ere long thou ahak lament 
These brayg ries, in izpns loaden on tli^e. 

Chor. His gmnt^ip is gone%omewhat crest-fallen, 
Stalking with less unconscionalSe strides, 

* And lower looks, buPm"S!*^ffi^ chafe. - 

Salhs. I dread him not,*uor14y hi^ giant brood, 
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*~!^ough' f^e diviglge him lather of five eonn, 

AG of gigLatic size, OoU^ehi^* 

Qhor. -will directly to the loids, I fear, 1260 

And|Vith xmdicious counsel stir them up 
Some^way or other’ yet further to affiict thei 

He must allege some causa, and offered fight 
Will not dare mention, lest a question rise 
* Whether he durst accept the offer or not \ 

And thatcihe^urst not plain enough appeslred. 

Much* more affliction tl^ already felt 
They caimo ^ j fetf impose, nor I sustain, | 

If they intend advantage of my labours, 

The work of many hands, which earns ke epin g, 1266 
With no small profit daily to my owners. ‘ 

But come what will ; my deadliest foe wiK pyove 
My speediest friend, by d<^th to r id jn e hence ; 

Thq worst that he dan givdj^^’me the best. 

Yet so it may fall out, ^because 'their end 
' Is hate, not help to me, it may with mine 
Draw their own ruin who attempt the^deed. 
iev% Ch^r, O, how wmely it is, and how reviving 
^To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 

I When God into the hands of their deliverer 1270 

Puts invincible might, * 

To quell the mighty of the eai^h, the oppressf/r, 

Tlie bmte and boisterous force of violent men; ' 

Hardys and industrious to support 
Tyrannic power, but raging to p urs ue 
\The righteous, and all such as hono^ir truth 1 , , 
all their ammunitidn 
And feats of wa^, defeats, 

With plain heroic yuagql^ude 4 Qif JEpind ^ 

And celestial vigour aimed ; c t 1280 

Their armouries and ma^zines contemns, 

Benders them useless, while 
With winged exp^i;tiion 
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Swift as the lightomg glance be execates 
His errand on the wicked^ who, surprised^ 

Lose their defence^ distracted and amazed 
^ But patieiibe is more oft exercise 
Of saints, tW trial oi their fortitude, 

Making them e&h his^wn deliverer, 

And. victor over all 1290 

Tliat tyranny dir fortune can inflict. 

Either of in thy lot,^ 

Samson, with might endued 

Above the sons pf men ; but sight bezeav^ 

%fay chance ta number thee with those 
^hom patience finally must crown. 

This IdoPs da/ hath been to thee no day of rest. 
Labouring ^^mind 
More than foie working day thy hands. 

And yet, perhaps, more troijble is beliind ; 1300 

For I descry this way • 

Some other tendijag ; in his hand 
A sceptre or q uain t staff he bears, 

Comes on^main, speed in his look. 

By his hatii t I discern him now 
A public officer, and now at hand. 

Sis measage«will be short and voluble 

El»«ws, the prisoner Saiflson here l" seek. 
jCAar, Jlis maQg^les remark him ; there he sits. 

Ojf. Samson, to tlfea our lords tlyis bid^nie ^2, % i3I0 
This day to Dagon ijja solemn feast, 

With si^ifices, tgugigh, pomp, and games ; 

Thy strength tlij^V lAiow surpassilig human rate, 

And now some public proof thereof require 
To honour this great feast, and great assembly, 

Bise, therefor^ wi^h all speedy aixi come along, 

Wherft I will sec thee h^gutened and fresh clad, 

To appear as fits before the illustrious lords. ^ 

SaMs, Thou know’st I am Ebrew ; therefore tell tjiem , 
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^ur law foAi^ at ^eir religiouB rites IJ 

Mj preitonce ^for that cause 1 cannot come. 

IQhis aiAwer, be assured, will not content them. 
Same, Have (hey not sword-players, and every ac5rt i 
Of gymi&c artists, wr^iers, riders, ruirfters, ^ 
«<Jugglera Ind dancers, mummeriB, mimics, 

iiBut they mi}st pick me out, with shackles^tir^P 
, And over-^iboured at their public mill, 

To make theiji sjr)^ with .blind activity ? 

Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels, 

On my refusal, to distress mo more, ^ 

O^ make a gaipe of ? 

Betum the way thou cam?st ; "1’ will not comd. 

Ofi Begard thyself ; this will offend them hig^jily. 

Sams, Myself 1 my conscicmce, and internal pe^ce. 

Can they think me so broken , so debased 
With corporal seirvitude^ that myv mind ever 
Will condescend to such absurd contmauds ? 

Although their drud^ge, to* be their fool or jester, 

And, in my midst of sorrow and heart-grief, 

To show them feats, and play before tlieir god — 12 

The worst of all indignities, yet on me 

Joined with extreme contempt II will not come. 

Off, My message was i mpos^ xm me with spel^d, ^ 
^rQpks no delay ; is this thySresolhtion ? ® 

Sams, So take it with what speed thy message neeaa 
Off, I am. sorry what tliis BtoqtiiesB will produce. 

Sams, Perhaps thou shalt have eause to sorrow indeed. 
jphor. Consider, Samson ; matte rs novt-are straineej 
Up to the higlith, whethen io hold or br^ak‘.\ 

V He’s gone, and wlm knows how he may report 1 

Thy wot^sTby adding fuel to the fl-ame ? 

Expect another me^g^,' m^re emx^ . 

More4ordly thundering thanHhou well/jyilt bear. 

^ -^tXww/'Shall I abuse this consecrated gift 
’ Of strength, again returning with my hair 
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^After my great transgression — 
j^avour renewed, and add a greater ein 
^y prostituting holy things to idols, 

A Nazarite, hi place abominable, ^ 

'^VauntiDp mf strenj^h in hM iour to th<jff j 1 

^Besides now yild*, c^^oiptible, ridiculous, 
iWhat aqt more execrably unclean, profane ? 

Cfhor. Yet with this strength thou servlet the Philistixm 
Idolatrous, unc^umcised, unclean^ 

JSatns, Not in their idol-worship, but by labour 
Honest and law|ul to deserve my food 
Of those who have me in their civil power. 

• Chor, Whero^ the heart joins not, outward acts defile 
not, - , r 

Sam, outward force constrains, the se ntence ^ 

holds*: 

B«t who constrains me to th^ temple «^f Dagou, It7# 

Not dragging ? The PhiUstian lords command ; 

Commands are no constraints. If i obey them,^ j 

I do it freely, venturing to displease 
God for th:e fear of man, a^j^n prefer, ^ 

Set God behind , which, ^1n his jealoufy, - ^ 

Shall never,^unrepentcd, find forgiveness. 

^^ej^ that he saay dispense with mf, or thee, 

Resent Tn’^Aemples at idolatrous* rites 

For 8om<i important causp, |hou ^ed*5t not doubt. 

Chor, How thou ijWlt li&re cdifie‘*c^ surmounts njy reach. 

* Sam*, & of ^ ^ begin to feel 

Some rousing motions iii‘'me, which dispose ' 

To something ex^^ifdiBary my thcmghts. 

I^ith this messenger will go along — 

Nothing to do, be*8ure, that may dishonour 
Our Law, or st|in my vow of yazarit^ 

If thei^ be au^i of presage in Aie mind, 
sThis day will be remartame in my life 
Bv some great &t, or of my d;>^s the last 
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Chor^ Iniime thou hast resolved : the mau retums. 1390 
Off^ Samso^ this second message from our lords 
To thee* I am hid say : Art thou our slave, 

Our captive, at the public mill our drudge, 

And dal^st thou, at our sending and coihmand, ' 

Disputb thy comi]|g 1 Come without«*ielay ; 

Or we shall find such engmefLto assail 
Aiid hamper thee, as thou shalt come of force, 

Though thou wefrt firmlier fastened- than a rock. 

iSams. ^ could be well content to tiy their art, 

Wliich to no few of them would prove pernjgjous ; Jtl400 
^ et, knowing their advantages too many, 

Because they shall not trail me through their streets 
Like a wild beast, I am content to go. , , 

Masters’ commands come with a power resi^less 
To such as owe them absolute subjection ; 

And for a life who will not change his purpose ? 

(So mutable are all the ways of niCti !) 

Yet this be sure, in iiothihg to comply . 

Scanihilous or forbidden iu our Law. 

Off I praise thy resolution. Hoff these dinks : ' '1410 

By this compliance thou wilt win the lords 
To favour, and perhaps to set thee free. 

tSams. Brethren, farewell. Your company aibng 
I will not wishy lest it perha'ps offend them 
To see me girt with friends ; and how the sight . 

Of me, as a common enemy. 

So dreaded once, may now exaspera^ them” 

L know not. Lords are lordliest uf their wine ; 

And the well-feasted priest then4fJonest fir^d ^ 

With'zeal, if aught ;religion seemed concerned ; 

No leas the people, on^ their holy-days, 

Impetuous, insolent, unqu^ckable.' 

Happen what may, of me esipect to hear 
IRfttMng dishonourable, “impure, unworthy | 

* Our«God, our Iaw, my T^^atLofiv or ^nyself ; 
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last me or no 1 camtot wairaut. < 

Chor. Gk>, and the H 0 I 7 One 
Of Israel be thy guide 

J'o what pi&f serve his glorj best, and spread, his nanie 
Qieat among* the Heathen lynnd ; 1430 

Send thee the iTiigel qj thy^irth, to stan<| 

Tajst by«thy side, who from thy father’s field 
Bode up In flaAes after his message told 
Of th^ conception, and be now a shie|!3 
Of fire that Spirit that first rushed on thee 
In the camp of pan, 

Be efficacious in thee now at heed I 
Bor never was £rom Heaven imparted 
M^ure of strexigth so great to mortal seed, 

Jis in thy wo^rous actions hath been seen. ^ 

But wherefore comes old Manoa in such haste 
Vlith youthful steps ? Mucdi livelier- than ere^ile 0 
He seems ;• supposing here to find his son, 

Or of him bringing to us some glad news ? * 

Man, Peace with you , brethren ! My inducement hither 
Was not at present here to find my^n, t 

By order of the lords new p artedf faen^ ? 

To come and play before them at their feast. 

I»heai'd all 1 come ; the city rings, 

And numbers thither flock*; lhad no will, 1450 

I^st I should see him forced to things unseemly. 

But that which mm^ed my coming pow was chiefly 
* To give ye pajjLIdmih-me what hope I have 
JSVith gqod succeiM tq, work his liberty. 

Ohor, That hope Would much rejoice us to partake 
With thee. Say, reverend sire ; we thiret to bear. 

1 have att empte d, one bv^ewtly^ lords, 

Either at hom^, on/tfa^niA the street passing, 

With anipplication j w^^ ntd father’s tears, ^ ^ 

To accept ransom for my son, their prisoner. 

Some touch averse I found, and? wogdroua harsh, 
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Conteilptuous^ protid, set on revenge andepite ; 

Tka^t part moat rever enced Degon and 
^Pt^era mS y mi^era t e seeming^ but their aim 
Private reward, for which both God and State 
Th4' easily would set to sale : a third ^ 

Mint generoufi far and civil, whoj^onfesl&ed 
They had enough revenged, having reduced 
Iheir foe to misery l^eath their fears ; * 

The res^a&magnanimity to remit, „ 1470 

If Bofie d5 n|^ie nt ransom were proposed. 

What noise or shout was that ? It tore the sky. > ^ 

Chor. Doubtless the people shouting behold 
Their once great dread, captive and blind before them^t 
Or at some proof of strength before them shown. 

Man. His ransom, if my whole inheritetich 
May compass it, shall willingly be paid * 

And numbered do\vn. Hugh rather I shall choose « 

To live the poorest in my tribe, than richest . 

And he in that calamitous prison left. , 

No, I am fixed npt to part hence without him. sWx 
For his redemption all my patrimony, t 
If need be, I am really to forego 
And quit. Not wanting him, I sh al l want nothing . 

^ Ohm Fathers are wont to lay up for their sons ; 

Thou for thy son are beiht to.lay out all : » 

Sons wont to nurse their parents in old age ; , 

Tliiou in old age car’st how to nurge^thy son, 

Made older than thy age through eye-sight lost. 

Jlfan. It shall be my delight to tend his eyes, 1490 
hxA \nx£i Vn. Vis Vouse, ienfiobled ' 

With all those high exploits by him acliieved, 

And on his shodlders waving down those locks 
Tllht of a nation afmed tl^e strength jontained. 

And I persuade me Qodsl md no t permittSl 
His strength again to grow up with his hair 
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Of faitbfnl BoldieT7> weire not his ptitj^ose 
To use him further yet in some great service — ^ 

Not to sit idle with so great a gift # 1500 

T^seless, and Itienee ridiculous, about him. , 

And, since his* strength with eye-sight was not lost, 

God will festore fiim ey^-sight to his strength. * 

0/iOi\ Thy hopes are not iU founded, nor seem vain. 

Of his delivery, 8nd thy joy thereon 
Conceived, agreeable to a father’s love ; 

In both which we, as next, participate. 

Man. I know^ your friendly minds, and . . . O, whf^ 
noise 1 « 

Mercy of Heaven ! what hideous noise was that ? 

Horribly loud, unfike the former shout. 1610 

Chor. Noise Sail you it, or universal groan, 

As if the whole inhabitation perished ? 

Bleed, death, and deathfuLd^s,^re iti that noise,, 

Buin, destruction at the pmnt. 

Man. 0£ ruin indeeSTiuethought P heard the noise. 

Oh ! ft continues ; they have slain my son. 

Ohor. Thjsson is rather slaying them : that outcry 
From slaughter pf one foe could not ascend. 

3fan. Some dismal accident it needs must be. 

What shall we^o — stay here, or run and see 1 1520 

, 5 Ofior. Beat keep together here, fest, running thither, 

We jjina wares run into danger’s mouth. 

This evil on the PluliStines is fallen ^ 

yvoAu a cry be beards 

TTj© Buffer^ers, then^wl^ scarce molest us here ; 

From other hands#we deed not mu(5j«to fear. 

Wiiat if, his eye-sight (for to Israel’s God^ 

Nothing is hard) by miracle restored, ^ ^ 

He now be dealing dSte among his Ibes, 

Aiid^vea heaps of slaughtered w£k his way f 11^30 

" , Man. That were a joy presumptuous to be thought. 

. (7Aor. V et God hath wrot^ht t^injssg as incredible 
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For his p<lopl& of old ; vliat hi&den ntrw ? 

^ Man. He fail, I know, but doubt to tbink be will ; 
^et hope would fain sul^cribe, and “tempts belief. 

A little stay will bring Bome n o^c e hither. 

Chorj^Oi good or bad bo great, of bad the sooner ; ^ 
F or e^i| news^rides PQBt, while 
And to our wish I see onemmeri^pSdin^^ 

Ma Ebre^, as 1 guess, and of our tribe. 

Me$Bmgenik Of whither shall I run, or whidb way fly 
The sight of this so horrid spectacle, 

Which grst my eyes beheld, and yet behol^,? 

For dire imagination still pursues me. 


But providence or instinct of nature seema^^ 

Or reason, tliough disturbed aud scarce cofisulted, 

To have guided me aright, I know not how^« 

To thee first, reverend Manoa, and to these 
My countrymen, whofii here I knew remaining, 

As at some distance from the place of horror, 

^iTin the sad event too fiiuch conceited. » 

Man. The accident was loud, aud here before thee 
With rueful cry yet what it was we hear not. ^ 

No preface needs ; tliou seest we long to know. 

Mess. It would burst forth ; but I recover breath. 

And sense distract, to know well what I uttef. 

Man, Tell us the sum ; the ^ 

\ Mess. j but ail tier sons Are fallen, 

All in a moment overwhelmed and fallen. 

Man. Sad 1 but thou know’st^to Israelites not saddest 
The desolation of a hostile cify. 

Mess, b leed on th at first ; l^ere ma;f i n grief be surfeit.^ 
Man, Belate by whom,* 

Me^. By Samson. 

Man. ^ lhat rtill lessens 

The sorrow, and converts ft nigh to joy. 

Mess, Ah 1 Manoa, 1 refrain too suddenly 
To’ Titter what will con^e at*last %oo soon. 
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Iiest -evil tidings, ■with too rudo irruption^ 

Hitting thy aged ear, shotdd pierce too deep. 

Suapeuse in news is torture ; speak th^ out^ 

^Meas. l^eu^ke the worst in brief : Samsoil^ is dead. 1670 

Man,*The worst indeed ! O, all my hope's defeate 
To free hun hence t bu^ Death, who seta all free, 

Hath paid his ransom now and full discharge. 

What windy jo^ this day had I conceived, 

Hopeful of his delivery, which now proves 
A bortiv e as the first-born bloom of spring 
Kipt -with the laj^ging rear of winter’s frost ! 

Yet, ere I give»tne reins to grief, say first 

H^w died he ; death to life is crown or shame 

All by him fell, tfiou say’at ; by whom fell he ? 1680 

What gloriotis^mnd gave Samson hia death’s wound ? 

Meas. Hnwounded of his enemies he fell. 

Man. Wearied with slaughter, thenf or how? explain. 

Maaa. By his own hands.* 

Man. m Self-violence L What cause 

Brought him so soon at variance ■with himself 
Among liis^es ? 

Meaa, Inevitable cause — 

At once both to destroy and be destroyed. 

Fhe edifice, where all were met to see him, 

P'ppn ilieirf leads and on his owu*he pulled. 

Mjn^n. ( ^lastly over-strong-agafest tbyselfl 1590 

A dreadful way tliou'took’st to thy j^evenge. 

Rfore than enougll we know^ but, while things yet 
^e in cqpfuaion, jjive.us, if thou canst, 

Blye-witnesa of wbat finest or last wIl» done, 

ElAation more particular and distinct, 

Mesa. Occasions drew me early to th^ city ; 

Ajid, as the gat^ I entered with sitn-rise, 
rhe manning trumpets festival pfoclaimed 
Through each high street. lattle I had dispa^hed. 

When jJll abroad was rumoured «^atj;his day k600 • 
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Samson sllmld be brought forth, to show the peopie 
Proof of his mighty stre^tli in feats and games* 

I sorrowed at his captive state, but minded ^ 

>rot to absent at t hat spectacle. 

The biiKding was a spacious theatre, 

Half ^mxd on two main pillars Vaulted high, 

With seats where all the lords, and each degree 
Of sort, i^ght sit in order to behold 5 ' 

The other ^as open, where the throng o 

On and scaffolds under sky might stand : - 1610 

I among these aloof obscurely stood. 

Th e jte ast aud noon grew higln and sacrifice i 

Had filled their hearts with mirth, high chear, and wine, *' 

When to their sports they turned. Immediately 

Was Samson as a public servant brought, 

In their state livery clad : before him pipes 

And timbrels ; on each side went armed guards ; ^ 

Both horse and foot before him and behind, 

Archers and slingers, spears. 

At sight of him the peoplewitha shout ^ ^ i«oa 

Bifted the air , clamouring their god with praise^, ^ 

Who had made their dreadful enemy their thrall, i 
He patient, but undaunted, where they led him, 

Came to tlie place ; and what was set before him. 

Which without help of eye might be assayed, 

To heave, pull, draw, or break, he still performed 
All with incredible, stupendious force, 

None daring to appear antagonist. 

At length, for intermission sake, they led him 

Between the pillars ; ho his guide requested 1630 

(For so from such as nearer stood we heard), 

As over-tired, to let him lean a while 

With both his arms on those two massy«pillars, 

That to the arched roof gave main support. 

He nnWspiciotts led him ; which when Samson 
FeK in his arms, with head^ wlale inclined, 
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And ejes fast fixed, he stood, as one who prayed, t 
Or Bome great matter in his mind revolved : 

At last, vp'ith head erect, thus cried aloud : — 

‘‘^ithertOj Ldi-ds, what your commands impost 1640 

I have performed, as ]^ason was, obeying, ^ 

Not without wonder or ^^elight beheld ; 

Now, of lay own accord, suci other trial 
I mean to show ^ou of my strength yet greater 
As with amaze dball strike all who behold.” 

This uttered, straining all his nerves, he bowed ; 

As with the forc^of winds and waters pent 
When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars 
W^fch horrible convulsion to and fro 

He tugged, he shobk, till down they came, and drew 1650 
The whole roof^ irfter them with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath. 

Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests, 

Their choice nobility and flower, not onlv 
Of this, but each Philistian city rourtd, 

Met from all parts to solemnize this feast. 

Samson, with these immixed, inevitably 
Pulled down the same destruction on himself ; 

The vulgar only scaped, who stood without. 

Gh(yr. O deaily bought revenge, yet glorious I 1660 

Tjiviiig or dying thou hast fitlflllea ^ 

i'he jirorkdfor which thou wast foretold 
To Israel, and now liest victorious 
^mong thy slain i^lf-killed 
Nj)t williiigly, but Jangled in the fold 
Of dire Necessity, ^hoSe law in dee%k conjoined 
Thib with thy slaughtered foes, in numbtg^* more 
Than all thy life hdd slain before. ^ 

SernwhoT, While their hearts wei^ jocund and suhUnie, - 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with Vine 1670 

'And ^Jrjggrgg^of bulls and goats, " * 

•Chauntifig their idol, and preferi Ihg 
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Betori our Iivii^B^eai^who_ dwe^jls 
In Silo, hia bx^ht sttnctnarj, 
ii^ong them he a apirit phren2y aen tj 
Who htuHft their nainds, 

Ai^ urged them on with mad desire 
lb call in Ixaate for their destro3|er« 

They, only s et on sport and play. 

Uh^etingly impOi^aned '80 

Tlieir awn nleatruction to come speedy upon them. 

So lond are mortal men, 

Fallen uUiP wrath divine, 

As their own ruin on themselves to invite. 

Insensate left, or to sense rep robat e. 

And with blindness internal struck. 


I Semichor\^\xt he, though blind of sight, ^ 

Despised, a^ thotight extinguished quite, ^ 

With inward ey illumins^i^, 

His fiery virtue roused " *\690 

From under ashes iilto sudden flame, ^ 

^ And as an evening dragon came, 

Ass^ant on l^he perched roosts 
And nests in order ranged 

His cloum<^a_tlm 9 j|er bolted on their Jieaeis| 

So Virtue, given for lost, 

Depressed and overthrown, as kerned, 

Iliikothat self "begotten bird 

In the Arabian woods 1700 

That no second knows nor thi rd. 

And Igjr ere while a holocans t^ 

From out her ^shy womb nbw teemed, 

IJevives, reflourifhes, then vigorous most ’ " 

When most unactive’^decmed ; 

^nd, though her bodyMie, liS* fame survives, | 
jL secmlgbird, a ges of liv^. 

JicM. Uome, conve ; ^o tixhe for l&ienfation ifijw, 
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Nor much more cause. Samson hath quit h|nself 
Like Samson^ and heroiely ImMi finished ^ 1710 

A life heroic^ on his enemies 

Fullj' revenged hathleft them yeai*s of jinoumiug. 

And lamentatiom to the sons of C^phtor 
Through alf Fhiligjtian bounds ; to Israel 
]$09;|ouT hath left and freedom, let hut them 
Find courd^e to lay hold on this occasion ; 

To himselLand father’s house eternal fwie 
And, which is best and happiest yet, all this , 

With God not parted^om him, as was feared. 

But favouring and assisting to the end. 1?^ 

Kothing isfthere for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock thit breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
l>ispraise,«or blame ; nothing hut well and fair, 

Attd quiet us in a death so noble. 

Let us go find the bodji where iblies 
Soaked in his enemies’ blood, and from the stream 
Witli l ayers pur e, and cleansing herbs, wash off 
The clotted gore. I, with what speed the while 
(GazMs not in plight to say us nay),* * 

Will send for all my kindred, all^y friends, 1730 

To fetch him hence, and solemnly attend, 

With silent o bsequy and funeral tmin, 

Hom^to his father’s bouse.* There will I build )um 
^ A monument, and plant it round with shade 
Of laurel ever green and branching palm. 

With all hitf trophies bung, and acts enrolled 
In ^piqus le||:e]i^, or sweet lyric song. 

Thither allfthe valiant ^outh reso 
And from his memory inflame their breasts 
To matchleau^valoui and adventi^jes high ; 1740 

The rirgii^ also shall, on ^eastful days, 

Visit his tomb with floweni! only bewailing , 

His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 

Worn whence captivity an«^ loss of eyes, ^ 
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I Cko^, All is best, though wo oft doubt 
I What the unsearchable di^goae 
|Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 
ever best found in the close. 

OftftHe seems to hide his face, 
iNBtum^ 

And to his faithful champion hath in)^ce 
Bore witness gloriously ; whence Gaza nSiourns 
And tha(^ band t ][ jgm to resist 
His uncontrollable intent. 

His servants He, with new acquist " 

Of true experience from this great event,' » 
WitK^ace and consolation hath dismissed, 
An(i^*(^m of mind, all passion spent. * 


1750 



NOTES. 


• PKEFACB, 

• 

The Preface is nLainlv mtended by Milton to be his Apology to 
the P^taha' for'|f ritii^'' a j^ity. " It is with this object that 4ie 
^pe^s' to thes authority' of Iscripture, and to the example of a 
of the Cl^irch. incidentally there follow Milton’s expres- 
sion of disesteem fpr the tra^c compositions of bis own time^ and 
an explanatlp];^ of his plan of reverting to the ancient Greek 
model. « 

said by Axlirtotle ..imitated. Poetics^xi, Twining’sexplana- 
ti<^'*cf'ifes“ difficult" passage ^throws light on Milton’s ; — “The 
X^ssions of savages or of m^n m the hrst rude stages of civiliza- 
tion, are ferocious and painful. They pity or they fear, either 
violently not at all . £n polished sdciefy where these passibns 
are mdul^e^ix^worhs of the hnapination (tragedies, novms, etc.) 
tlie pain m inverted into one s&on^ and dmightful feeling by 
the_c^nsci(^nes& ^ detion,’’ te. of trath well Imitatad, ..*”and 
the habituM exercise of the passions in fiction has a tendencyl^ 
soften imd refine those passions, when excited by real objects in 
•ommoi^Jiifd.*’ See Ueberweg, History of PhUosophy^ i. 17B (Eng. 
transL a different view. 

Jbr so, iif physio... lumumrs. reference to the doctrine, 
“8i|QpU^milibus curantur,’* formulated by jE’aracelsus, long 

l^ore idhdp it ^ the baisl^^bf Hcmcsopatjiiy. With 

Paracelsus this to(;k the particubkr sh&e of the doctrine of Signa* 
ainires, pointed out oy Dunster] “ which inferred the propriety of 
the use any vege]jabl^ or mineral, in medicine from the sim^ 
Mrity of colour, shs^ or app^rance^ ’^hich these remedies might 
bear to the part atfected.” Thus turmeric or safiron was^mven 
ixftiver complaints. Both doctrines were bosed upon ParaceTras’s’ 
theory that Man. the microcosm, is only a miniature of Nature, 
the macrocosm. 

a yme of Eoxipl^OB, “ Ehril dommunications corrimt good 
, Newton quotes the Verse, hfuTdai 

JoKoty as from Menanaer of the New Comedy. Todd points out 

• 67 
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that it is also found in tho fragments of the earlier writer. 
Euripides. ^ 

Pameus. The latinized name of David Par^, a Calvinist theo- 
iSk or VhurcH 'GbverTmtihU urged 

Trddtyl Milton in inquiring whether Tragedy is lioj; 
‘'more <lAotruiaI and exemplary to a natiocai ” than’ihe Epilc, corn- 
pares qf Solomon to a divine Pastoral' Drama^ and the 

Apoccbt^c of St. John (ks. the book of iBevelatipn) to a high 
and stately Tragedy shutting up and intermingUng her solemn 
so^es and acts with a sevenibld chorus of hbllelitjahs and harping 
symphonies ** : apTXBaling^ as here, to the authority of Paraeus. 
So, later, £mld has lo<%ed upon the book of Jdb as a drama. 


earned off the nmt prize ^ the fei^val of the J^naea vrith. a play 
cdGled^ , ff^or^ besides coht^duig repeatedly 

for tbe pfi5^6r&ag!S[y at Athens. ^ 


Angastiui Oaeaar (63 b.o.-14 a.p.> Suetonius (ii 85) says that 
Au^stus, being asked by his friends “ how * Ajar *« was getting 
on,” replied **My < Ajax*^ has committed suicide Witj^ a — sponge” 
(“in spongiam incubuisse ”)« 

(d. 65 A.D.j. Tutor to Emperor If ero. There t>r6 

tenX^tln tragedies extanfunderhis two being fragmentary. 

aTre^eprddu^^^ the gri^V Greek models, rhetorical 

in lotyle, and false m depibting passion ; but the Choruses set 
forth in strong epigrammatic languag#the doctrines of the Stoic 
philosophy. ^ ^ 


Gjraigpxy Naslaitz^ (329-389), ^hqp of Constantino|de> Whe n 
Julian, the ^^ost^te aimed at de^ioj^ng culture and rehnement 
amongthe Xyonstians by prohibiting them from teaching grammar 
an^fB^CfrtC't962 a-D. Amm. Marcell. xxii. 10, quoted 5i Gibbon, 
xxiii. ), G regory attempted te couj|toract his ail** W 

creating aoSedy of Christian literature bn classical models for thlsir ^ 
uaS. A more general cause that contributed to the formatisn of 
this new literature was th^ aversion of. the early Christiams to 
heathen literature (cf. St. Awtstln, OonferiH^ms, i. 13). Q^- 

a Greek ^^aptatton* chieOy from the ‘ 
!&^c7tae bt'Euripides,^ this play befug b}iopen,tperhaps, because it 
had for its subject the nse, of a new religion. Jt was the earliest 
example of the “ Christian drama,” which in Western Eureg^e 
took' the name of Mysteries and Miracle ^aya Later research 
ascribes the ChHstutt /Jallene to A^llinariiis the elder, who, 
besides; wrote several dramas pn tpe modpls qf Euripides and 
Menwder. He also turned Scripture History and the Psalms 
into Homeric hexameters, and the Gospels and Episfies into 
Socratic dialogues. (See Smith’s /het. of Okristiam JSiogr^ art. 
Apolf^inaris.) * ( 
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Here ei^temptneuely for ^Capedies/ ^ 

8ome^ing’'^ed a ban- 

9 [Uet or ^tert^nient» , Tt was ibe iraiiAiii6H"fbfm bet#^on the 
iXbralities ai&d Comedy properly so called, resei^bling the 
fcnrnier in tlm absence of a plot, and the Ii^tter in containing real 
persopa&6 ftistead qf the ^straotions of the ^oralifies. Hey- 
wood*fl P’f is an example. 

intjjrmiadng omnle This is a d^berate condemnation of 

a gi ^tepart of .tragojify, and an u^olding of the 

clajisicSd draxnf , which, as a mle, avoids sucH^t^iMxttir^ ^he 
"of Euilptdea is an' exception. ' 

no Pr^jjiimjin the sense pi the author’s ^Apdlc^, meant to 
bei^SSIE the good^n^ 61 the audihnee, W use^ ^glfSh^lays 
ana Latin commies. But a prologue in the Greek sense Milton 
himself uses ^%his drama. See Introd. p. xii. 

Latin epigrammatist. These Epistles are 
addressed eil^ej^ to lEe 'tteader l[bboks i. iii. x. xiiL xiv.) or to 
Friends (ii^ ix. iciL) or to his patron Domitian tv. viii.). 


Choras Italians. The Chorus had been used in Italian litera- 
ture since tne revival of learning in the 15th century. It of course 
fisted in the Melodrama or Operas, yhich rose into importance 
m Italy in the 17th century^ while dramatic literature proper fell 
into decay. This age decadence in Italy, contemporary with 
Milton’^ age in England, <13 called the era of the Seicc7tt49ti, ^ Sis- 
mondi does not nameanHiOf thescicentisti dramatists, and among 
those named by Hallam, ,^^reini (d. 1652), \^ho wrote the drama 
of Hi xd^ne of anv to has choruses 

c j A ngels. Spirits, apd I^antoms. GhiabFeitr (d.^^BST), better 
known as a lyric poet, was also the father of ihe Melodrama in 
Italy, and Rinuccini (d. 1621) employed in his choruses the 
^ apolelymenbn ’ measure of Milton. 

• Apolelstaenon AUoeostropha, ' freed from the restraints ’ of 
divisi^ into 8trpph4 song sung 1^ the chorus in moving 
rlwthmically from night toTeft on the orchestra), (sung 

simtfarly in IroiUo 1^ 4o ^d'* ^SI9^ '^after- 

Tpe Strophe and Aixilstpoph^ 
werebtanzas of eSSotly tne"smne rhythmic construction, 
afh}pSfc (ode) is"S qb^ral ode a«smgle stanza, and 
airop^ is a cliil^ral ode 'of' several •irregular stanzas, nciTE!ier''of 

str^h6s and pntistroph^s, 

stanzas . muAc. Such was the ogigin of the Greek chorus 
from the Di^yii^ib (lyrical^ soa^ in honom* of Bsscchus), to 
which was aftemm'ds added a ppw element, the Dialogue. 

sl^e . , . intend^. THe.o'Hieqtion of tlio Puritans to#cting had 
beei^eepened since the appearance m actrei^es on the stage after 
tl!b' Restoration. 
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UlUi 90^ i%e oj^ ux the mwComedy of 

Greeo e (ji^siiifmin "its Ecni^ ^teto^s) gmtm to the'4H- 
laSNrtnto^Aoia. 6^^' an omls»onln' the Greece ^tloa (or. 

£Br»ir9%f not 

lim " This waslau^dom^r^lraftS^ WiC[om6e" (Ars 

Poet, 189). * ^ ^ ^ V 

lAtartoateVir expllolt. This is Anstotle’s classification of Hots 
t^u9oi:y iliW '^^TirXw ) llSeirXeY/Mih^ot) (^^odf, ' x. ), 
A plot is simple when ‘ the iMCliS1]KpStt% brought ah^ut wlt^ut 
rerbhition or diacovery : complex, when with one br'both.’ 




‘ unfolded,* t.e.Mlm|ile. * 

twWl^-fW lurazer This is* the Unity of Time. See Introd. 
p. xvi, - "i 

« 

THE PLAY. 

fiamsqit This is the Qreek mK^lixig in thh !ieptuaglnt 
{'Siafiy^ibv ) ; ffie Hebrew wjuch Incomes ^ Ger^asp 

Simaon, Thsjword meaxis * Btin>Uke ’ ; but Josephus (ATUiq, v. 
8.*?T wyB it means “,pne that is strqgig.'”* Greek ' aif 

a ^lei e^ a contends* in public eames', a,champi(m.'^ Tl^^ epithet 
draws attention to the particular act of Samson^iiBtitutmg the 
catastrophe. Cf.^ *a ntagohuit*^ 1. IfiS®. 1Su<S^"distiu^i3iing 
etathete were useaTm the tiues of Greek dramas forming parts 
oi a trilogy. , 

1-U. Theaa lines are addressed to the ^ide, perhaps tne same 
*lad that held him by the hand ’ {Judges^ xvi. 26) in the last scene. 
The touching sight and words serve to open the play with what is 
teehniccUly oadled * pathos ’ {Arist. Poet. xi . ). Compaq the similar 
enitry^ qf the hlind^ (Bdipus led hg his, daughter Antigone, m the^ 
opening of the CSdipus Coloneus of Sophodes. 

2. these, a Graecism for * any.’ In Attic dialogue the demo?* 
strative UBe often refers to the speaker. danc,^ ^ of one thajt,,(5gin- 
n ot se e,* Richardson compares Eur,‘ iJyoiT* 

tfi^yorep, ^ TV</i\i} mBl | 6<h$a\pM el tr6, ** A little onward le^ mo, 
be a&i eye | To these dark steps^ my daughtei* ** BDti the same play 
CEdipus says (1555), rl fl, ib*irap6lre, ^itrpe6ita,^ [ rv^Xou iroSds 
i^Ayoiyes els 0wj; “Why, virgin, . why hast thou brought my 
blind, stafi^'guided steps f. . to Tight ? ” Cf, ^ dark orbs,* L ^1. 

^ 3. * affor<U.* Sahis<m knows this, ^we suf^se, 

4. ISihre . . . Bit. Prof. Masson aptly quotes the painter Rloivird- 
son’s descHption of the blind Milton’s own h^its in his last 
yqars „ He used also to sitftin a grey coarse cloth co«?t, at 

♦ i 
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the door of his^house, neai^ BonhiU Fi^ds, in warm ireitther, to 
enjoy the fresh sir ; and eo, as well as in his room, received ... 
yisite*.,.” wont. This wo^. aa w^ as the frowth of ^he * re. 

I dundant looks * (L 56B), i mpU es that Samson has been spme 
inpHilffineei 938 * 


Jplli- , Yij», J 5 ), 
ae anosentfl was a riiOTamiw Thus mmong the 

the ani^jthesU of 

t his TTi, JS)j,Aiwi captives of war 


imum 


were Gondeizined'to grina at the mill (Lam. v. 13). Among, the 
Greeks, fetnale slaveB were not permitted to retire for sleep 
before they had ground their daily portion of eo» (Homer, Oa. 
zx. 105 ^.) ; and among the Komans the com-miU pounding-^ 
house (pisirifmm) was a place of punishment for refractory slaves 
(Terence, Andr%i. 2. 28). • 

«• ewBgLonjI ^ysflli, whsre Jie to endnir^Jihe society pt Pon- 
^Tcts (L 1224 tad note), or, as 1. 1162 has it, of slaves and 
dr^ging beasts.* els e . *at oijier tmies/ 

r^ev ^ bi^«% aMe. “TOftMe rSejr to ihw i» .rare. 


S^iSS^;kitj^^-jFm,&S r^er to » rare. 

' CS. Beau, i^a FI. Wtt cUSeveroX Weapons^ ii. 2, “Birds that 
build neats | Have care to keep ’em. | Cmm, That’s granted ; ) 
14ut not continually to sit upon ’eii% | ’Less in the younglui^ 
season ; e^se they desire^ | TTo dy abroad, and recreate their 
labours.” * 

8. air, ^ ^ doublb^sens^ in one of which there 

occurs a * ^ pi K e S c"1CT^^ l^andor needlessly censures this as 
a ‘ prettini^. Jwuton here only imitates the practice of the 
Greek dramatists. . • 


( wl^t is * draw n fi P wix 
• 11. dar-si»riiM.J.daLWi 


^Pra^t 

I the breath) m apposition vuth *^aST. 

521. The ex - 


“rbrxm I se the d%ies Bj^ng | 1 sette sleepe nought at a risshe ” 
(quoted by Wright, Bible Word-Bpoh\ and in the Plun^tUm Papers, 
The spring of #Ac day. ” * 


our oj uaffon — wmcn tne efutre action oj me arart 
The apefning of the drama uoith the mention of thair ver\ 
which leads to the catastrophe that closes it^weU indiecUes 


/ tt/far ^t7fQ» Jkfl^ 

note ^ stgnifiaance of these Imes. 


lat very tncidem 
dicaies caiie-* 
JohnsonWuf not 


A god who had Ins principal sanctuaries %t Gaza 
,ut Uffm. ^ Hja. 
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in the vms * only Btigon was left to him,’ the marginal 

reading euppying * the nahy part of.'* !KiiB etagpe is re£erj^_to 
in the expression se^jL-ii^U 

^^iSr'lSMraSMf neue. * noise made hy a iar£e concourse of people.’ 

Of. 1. 4^,' ahld "75 X* vli. 4^, ‘^l^opular tribes of 

(of the an^. c< ' o 

20. a ^W sc*. *With stings.* Of. 1. 623. T^d quotes from 

of thou^ts sUnglng her mind/’ 
Fcnunt agrees with ‘me* (next line). jRie oonstmctio^ is not 
strictly grammatical, since ‘ found ^ being a ]^i%iciple, the two 
sentences introduced by the con junctions ‘ no sooner * * but,’ 

are not co-orcRnate', as they should be. The c^ctinary construc- 
tion wouldabe, ‘ that rush tlironging upon me, aa sooji aa Jound 
alone,’ (participle) or ‘that no sooner am I famd (indicatiire) 
aloi^e, but ru^ upon me thronging.* Milton blended the 
two constructions together. 

28-64, JSama<m*a thwighta go hack fmm the preamt to the paat : — 
The eompariaon of the awjeva prediefion at hia hiHk with Ua mia&r^ 
able faZaiJitcUlon in hia captivtt$/, and of the aeereUof his gforioua 
strength with the taeaJbneaa of anind that made him betray tY, drives 
him idmoat to^Msldon Qod'a^ providmct ; btU checks himadfand 
acknowledges ih€d it ivaa Ms oim frailty {the hyapria of Aristotle) 
that was to hlamt, .. 



‘(^ frqm.’ Cf. 1. 03^ ‘from forth and see 



V. S. 3, ‘^And the' angel ascen|led openly, in their sight, up to 
heaven, by means cf the smoke, as oy a vehicle.” Xn the cor- 
responding passage in Judges no chariot is mentioned, Iv't ^ ii. 
Kings, ii. 11, the prophet Elijah is described *108 rapt up to heaven 
in a “ chari<yt of nre.'^’ ’ * ^ 

28. JOce, used here in the sense of ‘divine* ; but Milton 
freiu«3l!^" uses gods'* and ‘god-like* tq ' m^ah ‘a^ols* imd 
C v(W-7T8; «4sa»isuj»» siftpf 

Xieared, presence dhlne,” x. 144, “To whom th% sovran Presence 
thus replied.” Compare honor^dc titles li^e ‘your Majesty,’ 

* your Grace.* and Dram soms.^greapt Act revealed. A Latuiism 
for ‘and ^om the revelation of some great jact.* The construc- 
tion is ‘ ascended ... as charioting . . . and aa from some great^aot.* 

• 30. / course of^^ue%t4qp/ 'Cf. Shak. AlVa JVeW, iL 3. 
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121 f ''She had her breeding at jiiy father’s charge.” ^ nreactflbeA^ 
• jjg|i^g^ 5 ^ • fliter*! Latin iib8 ). ' 

31. BrnM aalift,.. ! j>et apart.' Milton neeB* * secret * in the same 
senee (P*'£f . X' 6, ^'SSret erf Sinai,” J^ativity Ode, 27ji»'‘ Secret 

•Uar '> 'Senate' has the allied sense of 'apart by one^f in P. 
L, ix. 4B2 ana424« For the omission of the participial termination 
tujuu^XoQ^ 5l!ee*pre^<m*^bUcal; 

unto the uro^l ol Ood ” 

33. cm^yad. **'^Lgttm accent, so Spenser frequently F, Q. il! 4. 
16 ; 5. 27 ; ‘ 7* both, ' with both * ; * tgid ’ j>revents this 
from being a nom. abs. 

35. Iqatasen, literal, cf. Judges^ xvL 21, " And bound him with 
fettereof brass ’’^xiaed metaphorically in P. L. x. 697, " Bra^n 
dungeon,” t«J* piOTorm a certain am0ui]it of 

lyr k^^ Jy/ likQ tlie IsFa^tes during their bondage in Egypt. 

37. to work with 

jpates in tu rmr^yaUp* The em]^ynieht bf asses for this work is 
4naioaied"ih ^he Greek version of Matt, xviii. 6, where fudKos dvt- 
k6s is rendered by Wyclif "the mylnstoon of asses,” where the 
uimV, has merely " millstone *^j cf. Ovid, Fastis vi. 318, " Et quae 
pumiceas versat asella molas,” "And the ass that turns the mUls 
of soft stone. * 

38. fewmlse was. For the 0 iniBsion*of 'there * see Abbott, §404, 
cf. expressions like 'time was (when),’ 'reason is (that).* 

39. Jwd^s^ xiiL 5, " And he shall begin te deliver Israel out of 

the hand of ihe^Fhilistinos.” • * 

40. Ask .. and find. ' If you ask .., you shaH find.* This use 

«of * and * to indicate a contingent consequence is old. It occurs 
19 Wyclif » MM, vii. 7, end resembles the tncrssAvs use <rf Kai in 
tlreok. (Jfe?/;§769,) . 

41. L aud or punctuates this line thus t — " Eyeless, in Oaza, at 
the*mill7 with slaves/l* each clause setting forth a distinct cause 

^ of Samsem’s misery. In qa ga, t.e. seat of Xh^nk idelatraus 

and the scene of Bamson’s former triumph over his 
xvi. 3). ' ^ 

44. 'Wliat If. S&mSit (Shah, Le^A e:^ains this to be "what 
^ould you say ft,” in which case "what if” is analogous in 
^nstr. to "what &en.” It is better takgn as a contraction of 
" what wonder if,** in sosrae contexts (as here). The full expres- 
sion is old ; it c^imrs in Hampole’s Pricls of Comcience i(" what 
wonder es yf *’), see 1. 790. ^ 

4fi. ^ere jt not.’ mine OfWn, of. 1* 459, " mine e^es^’ and 

see Ani^^, ff237T "'"This^ e^honic use of ‘ mine * for * my,* and 
' thinc^ for ' thy * occurs in WycHl(Atd%, ii. 30, "For my^eyea* 
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baa aeyn jbeUhe A. K “ For mim eyes have seen thy aal- 
ration *% Cfcill earlier in min^ ihtfty are the common adj. 
possessive pronouns used alike before vowels and consonants, as 
m A.8.f €.ff, smn heortt^ mim mihle (The Orison of our Lad$f, 
1210) : mine Bobg^ thine neste (Owl amd NightiugcUe^ 1250). ^ 

47-49. ^In what part lodged/ and ^how«easily bereft ine,’ are 
noun .qiai&es objectives to ^keep/ and co-oTdil^ate with 'gift/ 
bearefi me, ta ken, away from me ; for this use of ' bereft ^ with 
tEe objeSE of eKrg5aes6fi:i3:'1^k. Othello, i. 3. 258, “The rites for 
w)]^ch 1 love him are bereftme/* See 1. 85, n. 

io, mns^xevoal, 'could not help revealing,'* '^oould not resist 
the temptatidki to'reveaL* In Germ, miiasen is similarly used. 
In English/ needs* is often added ironically. 

53-56. Samson’s character in this respect resembles that ‘of 
Afaas, cf L 206, v. Introd. p. xxiii. Cf. Soph, 1250 «g. , oi 

yap oi uXareTs o&d* t^ptjptaroi dcr^aX^crraroi, dXV ol ^poPoOrrm^ 

eC KparoOa-i varravaO, “The high-built frame, I Ihe mossy st’-uo- 
tured limb, | Yield not protection ; but the pAident mind | The 
con(j[uest everywhere obtains.” Ovid, Met. xiii. “Tu vires 
sine meute geris ; mihi cura futuri est,” “ Thou poss^ssest bodily ' 
strength without a mind $ in me is prudence,” %b. 365, ' * Tu tantum 
corpore prodes, nos aninvo,” “Thou excelleat in body alone, 'CM 
in mind^* (addressed by Ulysses to Ajax), (quoted by Jortin). 
Hor. Od, iii. 4. 65, “Vis consili expers mole sua ruit,” “ Strength 
without counsel is crushed by its own weight” (quoted by Tlichard- 
son). double 4hare, Le. 'wl^om in propomon to a double 
sl^e pfsS^ni^h/ X. . . . . ^ 

56, Troud^ seeim, S^elejss through excessive self -conddence ’ ; 
cf. Sha£*lBrerry Wives, li." T. 2$!, "“Tliough Fage he a secure fool” ; 
Quarles, ErMems ii. 14, “ He never yet stood safe, that stands^, 
secure,” ' ^ « 

56. ^preftkest subtlotleB, ^ ' Through subtleties r contriy^^*^ 

by the weakest,! by/a^ woman. Todd quotes Soph. AJcuc' 

1077 »(?., AXX* &pS^x^/K^ oi0fija yeppifajt iglya, doKcip Ay 

fcAp d?ri ofUKQov xaKod, “ And, it behoves a man, though large his 
limbs I And vast his strength, to think that he i^y fall | EMn by 
a petty ilL” 

57. iQMopfi,, ‘ tOk-seKye un^ another.* *„Th6 word is not used 

again by Milton. It is a l^tin use occurring Plautus, Men. 
V. 2. * 

58. l|dg^Mi(/at th^ san^ time,’ as in P.L, xii. 82, “Yet know 
withal, Wue liberty is loen.” JE'or the various isdu^es of meaning 
this word has, see Abbott, § 19^*and Schmidt Xea;. 

59. \hv^es, xvi. 17t “ If Ilw shaven, then my strength fell go 
fiom me, and I shall become weak, and be like any other nmu.” 
s^bti^ ' of wluph I could be easib^ depi^ived. ’ The same idea^of in- 

C' t 
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stability is implied in * hung/ So on a single golden })|b growing 
on the head of Niaus, king of Me^ra, depended his ufe (Ovid, 
Met viii. ), and on a single hair of his head depended the life of 
Orillo^ the magician of Egypt (Ariosto^ Or. Fur. zv« 85 eg^). 


•60. onariel itUdL ‘find fault with/ < upbraid.’ • 



62. a’hoy e my reaoti. ‘beyond my comprehension’; 
The constr. is elliptical : ‘ ends which it %a above, etc.*’ 


rt 1 . 1380 . 


63. Bgfl L^Sy elliptical, *Jt suffices nie to know.* ^ 

65-109. In 8am»^*s lam^ntcUion over hia hlindneas we are 
minded of Milfo^i^a own catamMy^ and IL 75-7S are a painful refers 
enm to the netjhct t^nd ingi^iift/de ahovm hy his daughters. In his 
will Mdton cMs ihevst ‘ vitd,uHful.* {Sie Masson, Introd. to P. h. 
pp. 67 ‘■69.) Witp Samsoftds lament compare MiU(m*s lines on his 

uupi hhndiiLSs ill P. L. iii. 40 sq. 

66 . ofii a UfS, ‘ require a life-time,’ cf. P. L. iv. 632, “ Ask 
riddgiice.^’ M. 27. I), i. 2 . 27, “ Ajsk some tears.” 

69. decrepit, ‘ broken dowp wiili age,' Lat. decre%ntus {cre^, 
hhig. ‘ oxack,’ ‘ creak ’), that makes no noise ; hence creeping 
about noi^essly, like an old man, aged, broken down (Skeat).« 

70. the prime work. Oen* i 3, and 1. 84. Light was the first " 
creation of Qpd on earth. 

71. her. ‘Liglii’ in Latin is * 7iiar,’ which is feminine. * Milton, 
avails himself of the Latin gender when it suits the idea ; so in 
/V Ij. i 592, * form,’ and in ii, 984, ‘ region ’ are fern. See 11. 

613^, II. 

luferioy agrees with * mo ’inferred from ‘my’ ( 1 . 72); a 
Latinisni. 

74. hero , ‘heroin,’ Hz. in the following dreumstance that 
they ‘ ye? sect* 

^75. dark In light,* ‘ blind in 'the midst of light/ A similar 
oxymoron pccurs in ^p{i< Afeta; 394, lUi 0 ’K 6 ro$, iyhv ^dos, /pe/Sos^ 
w tpatwvbrarov, ‘^0 darkness I 19 W my light! Ye dreary 

shqiJes | Of Erebus, to me sole brightness now.” ^ 

77. gtm, * always/, ‘ ever/ cf. Comusy 560. The meaning of 
this word'iti Angto-^axon was ‘jyiiet’ (from the root stja- to 
stand). In MiddCr English it retains ' this meaning,^ but also ac- j 
quires a n^w one of ‘siltant* in the 0«4 and the Nightingale (1250) ; 
jt is used as on adve^ meaning ‘ sepretly ’ in Layamon’t^ Brut 
(1205), and ‘silently ’ in the Lo^ of Haveloeh the Pane (1290). 
Longbef&re, However, in the BlicUi^ yomilies (971) (Northern^ 
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dialect) * ^11 ' is used to mean * it is so used iu the 

liigtmd of King Horn of the same date as JffavUock, The word 
in this moaning passed into general use with Chaucer, and con- 
tinuedi» to be so used in prose till at least the beginning of the 
18th centuiy. . In p^try it occurs quite receni^y ({ks in Loiyg- 
fellow, ‘‘ still achieving still pursuing ’V The prcsentp. meaning 
*y et 1 occurred as a northern dialectic peculiarity as early as 
i SSo, in the Komance of the Semn 8^ge$^ and passed into the 
Standard Pnglish (t.e. Ei^lish as spoken in London) <^f the time 

about the ^te of the Poston Lsfters (145I3).* 

^ C^dipus laments his blindi)Ba|. Soph, Oed. 7)fr, 
1.31. *1 so. From this Imo to the end of the lament the metre is 
irix^gulaf, like that of the chorus. Hilton uses this irregular 
metre where deep emotion has to be expressed, cf. 11. 6i'<6-851. 
tiSKiiV^ Originally this was the ninth hour of the day, 

or 3 P.V., at which a service called tlie nones was celebf'ated at 
‘ Noon ’ acquired its present meaning* when the tim8 of 
tma service was shifted towards mid-day. The older meaning is 
evident in the following “ At myd-day ant fA: ^non, he sende 
hem thither fol sou” (M.K. Lyrics circ. 1300). TJSie original fonu 
‘ nones * ocoui*s in Piers Piowman. » 

SI. fiprocQverably, *&om whiel^^^r^ is uo recoveiy oL^ de- 
liverance,* ‘ for ever.* » 

I 82. ally * a n y^ * ; of. vii. 7, Without all conj;radiction,” 
which in Wycuif is ** With outen ony ayonseiying. ” 

83. great Word/ Milton follows, partly, the T^rgum on (Jen. 
i, 3 (“TiSho word of Qod said ‘let there be light* and partly 
St John, i. 1, 3 (“In the beginning was the Word . and the 
Word was (.Jod . all things were made by liim.*’) 

85. bereaved, see 1. 47. Tlu^ use of the passive in a transHive 
Bjpnso may follow fiopi a sifoiltu: jliso of the aotivc^; cf. P, Li x. 
809, “ But say | That Death- be not one stroke, as I supposed, 
Bei caving sense**’ ; 918* “Beieave me not, f Whet-, ''a* I live, 

thy gent Jo looks.” , 

87. silent as the Moon. The expression *»< occurs 

in Plii^ (Hist. Nat. xvi 74, “ Quein diem alii iutorhinii, afii 
'silenfcM luuae appellant,” Which some* call the intei lunar day, 
others the day of the silent moon ” ; xviii. 7f , “ Hoc sileiite luna 
seri jubciit,” “ They direct that this should be sown during the 
silent moon ” ;) and Oato {He Rust. 29, “Lun^ silenti”) ; and, as the 
firct ^mssage indicated, means ‘new moon.* Todd quotes from 
Ikuite, Inf i. 60, “Mi rip^ngeva. doveil so2i tace,” “Impelled 
mo* where the sun in Bilence^l'ests**; and v. 26, “I* ven^ii in luogo 
d’ ojfui luce raulo,” “Into a place I came | Where light yas silent 
all * ; where silence is attributed to the sun and to dark places. 
In* such epithets therq transfer of the languagK used to 
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express the izxipreas^ns of one sense to those of another ; thus 
pamters speak of * warm * or * loud * colours. 

*nocte deserifeft*,* Todd uoints 
‘ Cicezoliumorously sp&ks of 
“ ISTisi me lucerfta desereret ’*). 

89. me ant, * ceases from ^her work of giving light 

* ; of. Plmy^ iVW. ii. 9, ‘MLuiia) quae tSensis 
exitu late^, quum laborare non creditur,” ** The moon that 
liides heerself at the end of the month, when she is believe^ 
to cease from her task.’* I ntylunar. Miltcm coins* the adj* 
from th e La t. sabst. » 9 ufer(?Wmm 7 ^used “Ifeqtimtl^ by Pliny 
(m TOoKsTirand iviii.) tp "the time ni^er>'^ening between 

the l^t waning az^ the nfsl; waxu^ crescent ; t. ^ as equfValeiii to 
^Ima ap^bvej^d "the opposite of ^preniltiniuiA'-— full moo% 

Tn the Hdmet^ Hymn to Bemoter (22>26, cv64ris Adavdruv, 
oifdd BvrjrQv apBpthirffv | i^Kovaev tputpiji, ov6* &y\a6Kapv‘ot iraupai, | el 
fiij Ueperaitfi^ Bvydrrfp ^raXA t^pov^cvca | Aiev A^rpov, *EicdrTf \nrapo- 
KpT/fde/woi I *H4i^6g re Ava^, 'Tire/Mopos d 7 Xa 6 s wt&, ** Nor god nor 
jpprtal heard her ery, nor her companions, bestowers of tlie fxuits 
of*earth ; but dhly bright-filleted Hecate, Perseus* daughter, ever 
watchful over youth from within her cave, and loral>r flelioe, 
brigAt son of Hyperion”) H eca te, who ft there idenimed wi^h 
Art emis , the^ go gdeas of jbhe moon (draXd 4>poviovffa is KQvpoTp6<f»oSf 
an attribute' of "".Srteinis), is r^resen^ed as abiding in ,a cave 
W'hence^slfS witnesses the abduction of Persephone by Plufo. 
ShelieyJ^ fn one of Hsly^fics (To a Lady tUfh a (hiUar) has borrowed 
from iSiilton^s** The silent moon in her inteilifnar swoon.” 

92. light Is in the soul. This pliilosc^Mc notion ocrifrs in the 

Teiiimm of 8ir John Havie's, -^ere tlie nature of the 
union of the soul with the body is explained to be not that of a 
spider to its^web, or of an. impression with the wax, or of a voice 
the air :• Biit as the fair and cfieerfiil morning light | Doth 
here* and there her silver beams impart, [ And in an instant doth 
herseir 1 To th e transparent air in jill and^ e very part. | So 

doth the piercing souT' the" body fill \ yid in 

;gM^.difiu<9ied-” MMton uses the same idea in P." i7. iii. SI." sq,, 
much the rather thou. Celestial Light, | Shine inward, and 
the mind through all her powers | {rradiate.” Spenser has ^ 
similal’ idea in thee//y^m of Beatttte-^'*'For of the soule the 
bod^e forme doth take, | For soule is forme, and doth the bodie 
make.” , o 

93. ante al l part, Cf.^ 11. ^4 alld 6 in. tlie question 

fregn^ Sy?^"'Da^db,'^j^pho" 3e3ved *the notion from tlm mystic 
<Io^riM^^ Plotinu^and the ISTeo-Platonists, that the jWt|| is 

and * ipL ofery' jmrt of the body ; ^jke^r^ 
(V TrAirt fi^pefft roO $ e^riVy d/^^trros Ai, Am S\n hf 

voUn Kal Tv Anpovv aAroD SKtj^ ** The s^l divisible, tnasmuclf as 


S8. dsigrts^ The e^ession 
out oc^^ xOSizecaii lLtppdtf W&. 
his (AU, vii. 7, 
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it ift every pc|.rt of the body in which it is, but undivinb^ 

iuaainuch ii» it is entires in nir suaid evei:y part o| the body*^ 
'Enmad, iv. 2. vg> * 

24. oonfl iiedL instead o£ being^ difEused hke *] 
sense ibe ^^Ihice of 


05 :^ 2 ] 

P. Jbf 
Mdton in its 


in the Jiktin sense of ^exposisd to 

’ll:! w ' i If *r»t. _ “'it!*' 



breast.^ word is 

eTSP ‘ ly&g in the j in P. L. 
Yi. Obvious bill'** ; x. 105, “ Oovipuo dnty^ (duty of 

coiningt6 meet God) ; Doctr, atul IHhc, of 6, Love . . 

consorts him vi^h these obvious and subomedrvstriplin^.** 


96. fc^'ding^ Hhe sensation of touc|u* 

99^ exlljejA«,^,]^tin.aoDent. 

99. As, ‘so as,’ co*ordinate with ‘thus*^X^^ ^8)- It would be 
omitted in modem prose. ^ ^ 

IQO. a living deaih. The same oxymoron occurs in P. L. x. 
7dB, ^‘Who knows but 1 shall die a living d^ath?” Todd 
quotes from several English poets^ and from^-i^etrarch, lionetto 
102, “O viva morte, o dilettoso male,” “O liVing death, O 
delightful ill 1 ” Cf. also Soph. Antig. 1107;i ey^ fijv 

TodroVf dXX’ iryot/fiai p€KpdiP, ** bbr upon such a man I look 

not as having life, but consider ehim as the living dead ” j 
I^icretius, iii. 1046, “ Mortua cui vita est prope jam vivo atque 
videnti,” “Whose life is dead, even while he lives *kad sees”; 
Shak. RicJi, III, i. 2, 153, ‘“ibey kill me with a living death.” 

102. It would not be surprisii^ if Milton 

‘ - ant ^ one ^qf .Pnn^ jjSipond^ 

ahiim beiim, ‘ a^ave the sml^ of which (whom) is harrow* 
see‘l."lo29.**xEel3ea bOhe l>ddyb§uig tlie^g^ve oi Ae 
^oul occurs in Flato,' 0^. 17 (400 b), koI yd/9 ripils ^av» 
avrh'' frd <fQjHa) ^Jvai t§s reBafiftiinjt iv 

“ For some say that the body is the grave of the soul, as being, 
buried in this presmt Iffe” ; uid Qorgim 47 (493 A), Kal rd fUy 
(Fu/id iffTiv iiiMv iT^tJbSL, “ Fop the body is a grave to us ” ; to which 
«.8tallbaum adds in a note that the ide^ was propouz/yded by the 
Pythagorean PhilolauB. ^ 

103. exempt ; this is the true past pt. form Lat. exempt (^jjs) $ 
see noteT.'lS56. 


106. 

in apposition 


hendiadys for ‘wrongful pains’; 
lU HijppUBllilOIl Wllill ' worei;. punishments. * Though the 

Lat. poena had tliis msanui^ in1t»b^ sing, and pi., in temmical 


^>1 
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36, * * Obno^oos io jruin. ’* The word ^ liable 

to puiiuGrhxnent for (o&) injury (noxci) eommiited’: see %rench, 

*10^ 100. " Sitai thoti^ occupies a Imejn^ jt^^ , 7^ds j^pyrpessl 
e^rSii jffie;;^g0pi,ty/i^.,4;nrf 
tynght by itawf tfanBe gi « 

110’ 114 •The9i& linea nitrodtuie tJie Ohcrw, aeewrdinff the prac- 
tice in Greek dbrairSha ctf hertddmg every fresh entrdivci on the efaye 
hy words that draw die attention •of the andvence to the new comer, 
8ee U. 326, 710, etdt • • 

110. Joint pace. The Greek chorus moved rhythmically to and 
from the orchestra, _ • 

in. Bttfflag. ns- * moving* ‘ directing, their coursj^ ' : cT 

P. Jj, X. 3216, ^ SSKn, b'efmxiP the Centaur .,an<i the Scorpion 
{Steering his zenith (i.e. for or towards his icenith) Spencer, F, 

Q, li. 1. 7, “A comely palmer, .that with a BtaOe his feeble 
^pa did stere.*^#Hurd quotes from Chaucer, The Flowed* ami the 

* E&f, “ Sterin/^so fast, that all the earth trembled.’^ 

Cf Soph. AjaXf 367, et/Jun ytXwTos^otou vppladrf^ dpa, “O ! 
How to derision and insults exj^ed ! ” 

114 Their dally practlee, sc. *itbeii^.* more^t.e. * more and 
xppre.' ‘ ^ 

1 15’1 76. Through this ode ^re mm aparallelimi with Samson'e 
laM speedi, mThe Chorus eurtpiemeide 8a^onip account of himself 
h%i dwelling on his glorious deeds^ as SamsimhCLd dwelt on Ms frailty. 
Here again MUUm sMfdly Mends the jyresmt with the jpast, through 
th^ exrlafruUion of surprise and pity vnthwhich the^ noi'ralwn begins 
^ [1. Ig4), and the ^mpathe^ic lament over kis blindness and cap- 
tivity irith idhirh it ends (/. 160 sg,). 4lhe entire ode is spoken as an 
• as^a ’ 


116. .A^y, I.e ‘ let ^jS move or Jbread softly.* Dimster quotes 
Eur. Ore^. i36; tb^^^krarai iroSl • Dearest 

of* women, softly sehyour feet.** 

* 116. Xttig^pi upoh him, ^rudely disturb his solitude,* ^ 

117« ^rond report, ‘ worse l^ban ruhipur had represented it to 

bgi^ . , 


originally a subst.^neaning'* force* of a brimming river, C&tgr ) 
as in the Bfmmice of Alexander {ctvfi, 1300), “ PrSted the st^es 
yrith gret*randoun,*’ and in Mandeville^s 'Travels (1356), *jThey 
rannen tSgidre a grate randoun ** : it is us^ as adverb in Ferrex and 
Porrex (lfi71 ) L 2, “ Leave them free^o randon of their will **f it 
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^p^ars a^art of tho adverHal phtrase ‘ in a randoun^ in Barbour’s 
Bruce ‘in' a furious course’; tbe present adv. expr. 

“ at random ” Juts been traced to Jewel i[15()0) (Oliphant), and 
is soo]% after used by Spenser, Q. ii. 4. “But as a blindfold 
bull at randon^ fares,” so in uL 10. 36, The final ‘ n ’ afterwards 
passed into ‘ tn.’ dtfltESC^ * stretched q^t as thr^^ 

worJwjreSffefeVrinloSwcS'T^ VSpen- 
ser, JP , Q, \7T. 7, Pour d out m loosci^ess on the grassy grownd. 
Thyer quotes from Ovid, JSx Ponto^ iii. 3. 8, “ Pasadtte erant toto 
languida membra toro,” “ Poured wore my lauguta limbs all on 
tlie couch”; and To<ld from Eur. JETcmc^, J5, eVi xi5/*€w»v, 
“Poured oa th« ground.” Cf. also Virg. Aen, fx, 317, “Per 
herbam Corpora fusa vident,” “ They see their bodies poured upon 
the grassl ” (In Elizalicthan literature the word implies ^*negH- 
g-f‘iice in dreat,’ Shak. Hen. T. v. 2. 61, “Diffused at&re”; Beau, 
and FI. The Nice Valour^ iii. 3, “Oo not sp mfRisedly.”) 

119. la ngulsl iett,'' * languishing ’ ; cf, ‘festered,* L 186, ‘bla*ad- 

i8lio<l,* TT I."il24, ^flourished ’ (flowering), P, it, 
iy. 699, for this use ol ‘ -cd ’ for ‘ -ing.* v ''' 

120. ajba^d^XMHli vis. ‘ by his friends/ b^ancingHhe thoiaght m 
the nextline ‘abmidoned by hiihse^.’ 

122, ’ ^he word now has only a particular appU<* 

cation — a lady’s riding dress ; it is So first used in Miss Burney’s 
f ; in Foxe’s /foolr of JWarf 1 / 9*3 it is used oh^a jiriest’s 
garments. Jjll-fittin^ ‘hanging loose upon him.’ 

weeds, like iias^ now only a particular ap^ication^ — 

‘a widovt’s weeds.’ The word is used in the pi. in'^'Anglo-Saxon 
for a magnificent di*css, robe (Cynewulf, Dream of the Rood^ 
“ (leseah ic wuldres tr«5ow wiedum geweorthod wynnum sefnan,” 
‘ * I saw the tree of glory, adorned with robes, shining beautifully" ;) 
in M. E. JIomilieH (circ. 1200) occurs the sing. “ bicupiliche ('be- 
coming ’) wede ” ; and immediately afterwatds the pi. “unbiemh-, 
liche weden. ” In Sluvkspere, in both sing anti pi. , it means simply 
‘ dress.’ Milton uses the pi. (as here) and the sing. 189, 

“palmer * 3 weed”). 

123. Cl:!!er-wprn, ‘ threadl»r^ ‘ tattercfl. ’ This is a touch or 
■SSuripides, wlio is fond dwemiig upon the rags and squalor of 
misery, for which he is ridiculed by Arutop^nes. This respect 
of Samson’s misery ii^' insultingly alluded to in the scene \\jfch 
Harapha (11. 11^7, ie38, 1167). 

326t unarmed. Ju^/es^^Tciy, 6, “’And he nad nothing in his 
hand.” Cf, CJhaucer, TViifc, 3214, Sampson, the noble 

mighty champioun, without^ wepen save his hondes tweye. ** 

127. J-ndgeH^ xiv. 6, “ And he rent him (the young lion) aa he 
would have rent a kid.” ^ 
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129. «mlmfctte d. * drayp nv m I wttle a rgatr ^ ; cf^ P, L* vi. 16, 
“ ErobaWcd ^'SarwB^’TXl^^ iifflS&itkMi sei4pliun.” 


L 31 . arms, ac. , * of hi^ en^njLesu’ as on the occasions referred to 
in 11 . * fabrication/ in th% literal 

s|nse. ^ ^ . 

132. Juuniaered, ealraas ; so in P. P. iii. 328^ ** CmrasslerB all 
in steel ^ ;«in both^loces ^ cnirass ’ has lost its original meaning of 
a hreaSt^date made of leather (Fr. cutr, Lat. cotHum). 


133. OiOtlybeaxL The accentuation doubtful : it may be either 
•Cliaiybean* on the analogy of * Aegean’ {P, L. i. J4-6), ami 
‘ Thyestean ’ (x. ^8% or * Chalybean/ followin^the Latin accent, 
and on the analogy of * adamantdan ’ (1 134), and ^empyrean,’ 
which is used six times by Milton, with the accent always so. 
The Chalybes were a people of Poutus in Asia Minor, famous 
among the anci%nAi for their work in iron. .^schylus calls thAn 
‘iron workers^ ((r^rjporiKrovfs, Prom, VincL 733) and uses 
‘ Chalvbs ’ for hardened iron, steel {ib 134). This mention of the 
Chalybes by Hebrews is an anachronism ; for the fame of this 
people was 8ntJ^ely confined to Greek literature, tempered, 
’’hardened * teethe proper degree by being suddenly cooled after 
being heated. Of. P. L, ii. 813, “Those bright arms tliough 
ten»per’d heavenly.” grogK ’ The Germ 
• rock^ from the same rooT frock,’ is the common word for a 
‘ coat. * * 


134. j^ gamantean proof,^ ‘imp enetrable annour^’ ‘ Proofs is 
here a nouh*^;' Ifi e^ompounosliEe ’ and ‘ aime- 
proof , ’ * sh^e-proof ^ (Shak, ) it is an adj. ‘ 3?roof ’ for ‘ proof ar- 
mour’ also occurs iu Shak. Mach, i. 2. 154, “Lapp’d in proof,*' 
Pfch, Til, Y. 3. 219, “Arm’d in proof”; so Beau, and FI. The 
Chanct^f, i. 11, “ You clap on proof on me.” A damanUne ib from 
Gr^aila7neis, * steel,’ literally ‘the unbreakable/ d- privative, and 
tame, conquer, •(‘Adamant’ once had the meaning of 
magnet; cf *Shak. Tr. and Orl iii. 2. 186, “As iron to adamant”; 
Webster^ Victoria Corrombofta, ii 1, “ You are the adamant shall 
draw her to you.”) The word is a doublet of ‘ diamond.’ 

• 136. l asw poiiiaMK, ‘irresistlbhr.’ Ayer quotes Spenser, P. (?, 
7- 11, when the knight he spide, ho gon advance | With 

huge force and insupportable mayne/’* • 

137. 3 ^iid arm%, ‘artns on whose strength tliey prided them- 
^ves.’ l*n Stanyhursvs ^eTietd the word is so used for 

’ ; bf. j^penser, P. Q, ii. 3, 37, “ Thoie deadly tools, which 
iJTfer hand she held”; Shdk. Pofii, and d^ul, i. 1. 37, “Draw thy 
tool.” • « . • 

138 Judges, xiv. 19 (Quoted in L. II 8611 .) ; aim see 

1. 981, p. jj v.L *A .‘7 Cf ’■ 

139 . Mon xamp, ‘his onset fier<^ gallon’s.’ The word is piot*e 
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Common a» ^ i^b (P. Z/. Iv. 343)^ a<id as vm ‘ iTampant ’ (P, 
L, vii. 466)^. .llie original meaniug of the verb in French^ 
per) ^8 * to olitnbr’ * X*iso on the hind legs ’ ^ this still survives in 
the her^dieterm ^ lion rampant,^ and is shown in SpensCt', 
P. Q. L 5. f28^ tt^old ti^e^^^,,trampl4nff iAej^ne 3emen^, 

would fiercely £i Chaucer and Sp^iSer the meaninn Cl 

the verb is * to rage with anger ’ : this stm anmves in the smug 
^ ramxCtgeous ^ and * rampage.’ In Palph Maiater: Do^fer the, 
meaning changes to ^frisking about* playizm wanton tricks ^^fa 
girl ** ramps abroad like a Tomboy ’* : Oiinh|^t). Hence the 
^]\impallien ’ of Shak. and Beau, and FL» an^^the modern * romp.* 

. f Hl ft W . pWtl T i •?[ ifTfi m ir* 

A b ^d zetMma or verhum pr^gnans mustbe umerstood in * turned * 
hei4 i turned their backs yid Aedj and -jn:. their 

flhrht were tratopled under his ’ Without ffiis we geJ^ffie 
'tnmedr turtle^ und^' Ks heel,’ — ^wfalch 
is neither poetic nor dignified. ^ 

141, gjOV^ateg. « faUen flat 0 For the termina. 

tion, -lingy cf* *flatUng/ ‘headlong. Chaucer, uses the word 
without the termination, Pri&rean TaXe^ And groff he fell u3* 
platte upon the ground.” ^ 

142. With. The construction i^uires this word to be jo^ed 

with ^fell,’ 1. 144. We should now aa,'^ either ‘ with . he felled 
a thousand’ or ^hefyre (or to) Mm .. a thousand fell.’ W yt^J Lit. 
'what can be found at the meeting ol throfi^-wayfl!. vioe); 
he^e ^ mckecTWTirtlte'" irda53r.^ “"TS^maer the 

itunulily aiid*^roy , Both here find iii f. Sfe 

fficTword WlTO^^tai-S^iheai^^ of ' seemingly i nadec^uate fyx 

"Jtte 

The PhiUstines ore so csuleaii^uently in the books of Judges and 
Samuels Some of the Canaanitisn nations seem, like the Israe lites, 
to have been circumcised : Jer. ix. 25. Palestine, ‘ Philistia ’ ; 
the laud ofi the Philistines is called ' Palestina ' in Exod. xv. 14 ^ 
The incident is related in Judgea, xv. 17» "Add he found a new'^ 
j^-bone of an ass, and put forth his hand, and took it. and slew 
a thousand men therewith. ”* This contact dith the dead wpuld 
have defiled an ordinary *^Na 2 sante (see L 313 n.), but Samson,* 
according to the Mishua, belonged to a class of perpetual 
ites called after him iSamson-Nazariteg, who were considered free 
from dcfilemeivt in sucMcas^s. 

14^ Ramath-iedu, J^idgea^ xv. 17, inar^nat reading, " The 
lifting i|p or casting away of the jaw-bone.” funous to tfiils day. 
Laudor objects to this as a feeble truism on the ground that such , 
a woifiderful exploit was not lipEely to bo forgotten in the course 
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of a few years (twenty, acceding to Usher’s {Jlironolcg^). But 
the tiJIusioii evidently is to the perpetuation of thenif^mory of the 
Victory 'through the ^renaming of the place <^y Samson, which 
name (and not the old one) says the Choi^^'^is still nsed^ 

• 146. T^e ^^candiine is meant to he ah ei^^of the sound to 
the sense. * m . 

147. A&sa, U84B1 for ^ Qaza \ in 4>en«. ii. and Jer. jxv. 20. 
For the exploit f»e Jvdffts, xVi. 3. suuuy; Hilton seems always 
to have %:iBed llm form (see II. 1648). . His contemporary, 
Sir T. Browne, 6seS it too. So do Bhakspere and Spenser. The 
French foim ‘ m^Sive,* now common, occurs in CotgA,ve*s Du t. 
148* B£eltttm .■> gf '([6d. H ebro n was. jSjle._ct ty of Arbii, 
«cv. 13. d^candjW B the 


3sr 


'nmft. xiu. 

e. From Acts^ i. 12 (‘‘Then returned fhey 


ram 

wnto Jemsalen^from the mount called Olivet, 
Jerusalem a Sal^ath det^'e j?ot*rney”) tl 



which is from 
oft^ipdi^ted 


__ allo^ref fiTJew 
that 


o^^ET&n tne laf^e^ ^arts ol the oaiop."" The 

of about 

^ ^ and loaded sa The use of * and,/ which here has the 

fhrce^F^ while,’ prevents this from being-n nom. ahs., and brings 
it near'^ common Irish provincialism ; see 1. 1480 n. 

150, 
xlii. 


), whom* 5 a Latlnism, see Introd. p. 

wj^brotber ^ 



. ^)£®‘ iviyKTii, “ Atlas bol^s up tb© broad 

Tiea’^Shs compelled by powerful Necessity,” Homer’s account 
(Od. i. ©52) is somewhat different. CletttUes. (Heb. All 

natiuA^* idolatrous, ^mcireumcised and unclean wete so called by 
the Israelites ; the distincMon poin^ to deeper national hatred 
- iKafi ftlgn. Mifton uses this 

Mwcl again in Pi L, iv, 706, v, 381 , contemptuously of the fictions 
of (Irei^ mythology. •For the anaglfrmiism see Introd. p. xx^i. 

151. The ChoiAis solves its own dbubt almost immediately by 
bewailing Samson’s blindness first, as the ^eater calamity of the 
two. • • 


153. Frison |PitHn ifidson, like«a (fungeon ifi a castle; the 
inner and more horfible prison b^g Samson’s blindness. 

15^ Inseparably daric 7 Samson could issue out of ih^darkness 
of the nrison at Oasa, but he could not separate himseli from tlie 
‘ ever nuring dark * of the prison blindness, P. L^ xB. 45. • 
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156. Aa of Sbjrsi^: a less impassioiied ec^o Sam- 

son’s “wordajp ‘^Oiyself my dungeon” (1. 102), cf. €<mm, 664, - 
* ' HimseH is his own dungeon. ” 

157. An Alefxandrine. Which ; the antecedent is * the fact that 

the soul of inanii^itnpriscmeii in the body,’ to he inferred from IL • 
156, 158. oft wi^ut causa $ for often the»* ills-of life’ that men 
oomphiin of are more fancied than real, oomplshn, transitive as 
in Slial& Hich, 11, iii. 4, 18, ‘*What want it boots not to 
complain.” c 

1^8. Imprisoned now indeed. A reference to i'lato’a doctrine 
that the body is the soul’s prison (Pha^doy vi.' 6 ^b), 6 ottv h 
dvcpp^rots Xt^fjispSk irepl a^Qif Xd 70 S, ttvi il>pm/pq.'4tFft€v ol 

dpdpctfirot, ''J’he analogy set forth in the secret or esotefic doc- 
trines (of the Pythagoreans), that we human beings are in a sort 
of tndson ” in 'raich we are confined like an in its shell ; 

j^Phctedr, XXX, 250 C), KaSapol 6 vt€s kuI day^aprSi rodrov, 6 vOy (fQpjc^ 
'irepi^pouTes dvopdlopueu, dffrpdov rp&irQP deSetrpievptiiPoiy ** Being free 
and having tlirown off the mask of that whicii we carry about 
with us now and call the body, tied to it like an oys€fer.” Virg. 
Am, vi. 734, speaks of the lives of living beings nts mndned in a 
dark prison, ** Clausae tenebris et carcere caeco,” * "(Souls) con- 
fined in darkness and a b^jid prison.” 

159. real, not a fancied evil. da^plmeBs of the^bt^; hen- 
diadys for ‘ dark body,’ i,e, a body deprived of its cj^sight. 

160 outward light, ^physical light,* as opposed to tBe light 
of the soul, 1. 92, * inward light,’ L 162. 

161. To incorporate with, refiexive in sense, as td^in itself 
to,* ‘to dwell in,* ‘to be*' wedded to,’ used transitively in this 
sense in Shak. Rom, and Jtd, it 6. 37, Incorporate two in one.” 

163. visual beam ; see note, I. 92. The Chorus here speaks of ' r 
two distinct ‘lights ’ : one the ‘^outward ’ er physical light ^hicU* 
his blindness prevents from catertwf/ into him through his eyes, 
laden with the imx>resBinn8 of external nature ; the ottgrthe 
‘ inward ’ light of the soul which his bluidness as effectually pre- 
vents from %i^^ui7ig forth^ as it were, from his eyes, bearing his 
soul’s response to the messages that external nature sends to it. 

1^4. When (Edipus withdraws after bidcling^a last farewell to 
light, the chorus in similar strains lamen*t8 over his fate, asid 
over the transitorineas of Human happiness, ^ph. CEd, Tyr,^ 
1186 sq, ^ 

165. Since man on ea^ftb, er, ‘was.’ The 'constr. may also 
be taken* as a ifiodified form of t^he Ijatinisn\ occurring in P* 

i. 673, “ Binoc created m which case ‘ since ’ becomes a 

preposftion and no ‘ was ’ is understood. ^ ^ 

166. The rarer. Th'IINa is a slight discrepancy here if^‘ un- 
paralleled’ above is ii^5&rprqted^in its strict sense. 
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the <iOB 0 tr. is inasmuch as.’ For the ^ntnneni, cf. 

Sopb." Ant,ig. 1168, ri)x9 ykp 6p$6t koX x^XV tcarapp^^i t6p 
e&rux^OPTCL lip re ^vffTirx^f>pr' del, “For fortune ever rai^s or casts 
down I The happy and th* unhappy at her will.” Anosto, Or. 
Fur^ ;jjiv.* 1; ^Quantqppih sull’ instabil ruota vedi 1 Di Fortuna ire 
in alto xxiiser ijtomo, | Tanto piii tosto hai da vedergli i piedi 1 
Ove ora ha il Capo, j far cculeiulo 11 tomo,” “ By hi?w much 
higher ^'e see poor mortal go ) On Fortune’s wheel, which runs a 
restless roundel We so much sooner see his iiead below ' His 
heels ^ and he is prostrate on the ground.” • 


160. pitch, * llepth.* ELsewbere Milton always ^ses this word 
for * height.’ In music, however, ‘ pitch ’ is both hj^h and low, 
and in M. E. ^icche * (past tense ‘pighte ’) means ‘to thi'ow down 
headlong.’ (Ol^cer, Knightes Tale, 1831, “Ife pighte hiiu on 
the pomel of his heed. '’) 


170-176. FdV the rhymes in these lines, see Introd, p. xlvii. 

170. hlixis.^ estate, ‘he does not hold a high rank in my 
estimation.* cf P. L. xii. 861, “In 

mean estate.” ~Cf. Ovid, ICx Panto, i. 9. 39j “Nec census neo 
cdanim nomen avormn | Sed probitas magnos ingeniumque facit,” 
is not wealtli, nor the fame of ancestors, but uprightness and 

talent that make, men great.” < ^ K { 

. 4 ^ P K'* -C wV » ^ 

172^phere of fortune. The goddess Fortune (Gr. Tt^x^) 
was repfeseivbed^ with a sphere or hall in her hand, Plutarch de 
Fort. Aon^.), which althouj^h it represents instability of fortune 
cannot ^aise ’ a man. Milton seems to have been thinking of 
the wheel of Fortune (Tibullus, El. t 5. 70, “ Vef-satur celeri 


Fors levis orlie rotae,” “Unstable Fortune turns upon the swift- 
revolving circle of her wheel”; Ovid, 7V?,s^. v. 8. 8, “Nec metuis 
.JTiil^:(p Fortunae stantia in orbi immcii?” “Fearcst not thou the 
divine power of Fortune, as she stSnds upon her unstable wheel’”). 
It is also likely that by ‘sphere’ Milton meant ‘circle’ or ‘wheel,’ 
as elsewhere he so eonfuses three dimensions with tw'o ; cf P. L. 


V. 603, where ‘ orb ’ means ‘ circle,^ vi. 652, 309, ^diere ‘ cube ’ 
and ‘ cubic ’ stai^d for ‘ square. ’ (These passages, however, may 
be interpreted in the ordinary meaning of these w'ords.) The 
some chnftision oc^urifin £^izabeth%ii poetry ; cf . Sliak. Jf. N*. 3 ii. 
1,^, “ Swifter t^an the moon’s sphere” ; so ii. 1. 153 ; Marlowe, 
'FansttM, i. 3, “Be it to make the moon drop from her sphere.” 
(These passagos,«again, may be interpr^ed after the Ptolemaie 
system, accordn^g to which the mooA is iixed^nimov|tbly in a 
sphere which Has as motion of its otrh.) 


173» But thee, «r. ‘ I reckoned ’ , the past tense is ne^ssary. 
her, ^he Lat. forlittplo is fern. . * 

17A In a Greek tragedy, here wou.^iv. Commence the first 
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episode when the Chores ceases to he lyric, and be^ns to take a 
part in the ^.ialogee. Ihe word * episode’ shows how, m the 
oldest form of Creek U'agedy, the lyric was the chief, and the 
diamatie the suhordixitate, element. 

177. Ii]i^0lnted,^^iei3dered inarticulate^ ^ ^ , 

17S>1S6. The, Chorm eiate the oMect off^theiir visit, mMch^ in 
occordav^e with eAe jfhnceip||ji of the Greek Chont8/\:onsist m blung- 
ing cotaiiel and sgmpatk^^ f 

17S* Kateblmui tn might- The Chorus end thfir * aside,’ and 
adcheas Samson. 

180. not Litotes or Mei&sie. Contrast this modest 

self -introduction with the bluster of 'l^Eirapha’s self -announce- 
ment (1. 1073 sq, >. 

BShtacd and Zara., These were two ol l^e towns in- 
cluded in the lot of land that fell to ihe tribe of Dan (Judges, 
six. 41). Bshtiol was one of the places in wMdb Samson’s youth 
was spent, and where he felt the inspiration of heaven (see 
1. 1495, n.) 2ora was his birthplace, and the ^r.ssidenco of 
Manoah (Judges, xiii. 2). fruitful: both thesb places were ,» 
situated in the valley (Joshua, xv. 33). 

182, 183. Milton may have, as Calton says, dictated ^ visit and 
bewail.* ii ^IIIT Thb coustr. is *or we come Co 

see if better we mi^ bring, etc.’ if better, ‘if more appropri- 
ately,’ ‘if more benttingly.’* Probably by the use of ‘qt*’ and 
‘if’ ih these lines. Milton intends to indicate the delicacy 

O^s W to “me 

feclmgts impnea m H? 1 16 ana 1 w. ' 

184. Salved * as a salve * ; cf. Shak. 3 Henrg VI, iv. 6. 88, “ But 
let us hence, my sovereign, to provide a salve for any sore that may 
betide.*’ Todd quotes Spenser, F, Q, vi. 6. 5, “Oive salves to 
every sore, but oounsell tp the mind,” ^srage, assuage, 

The form occurs in Wyclif, Acts, xiv. 17, ‘^‘And thei seiyngc 
these thingis unnethis (‘with difficulty*) swagiden the pjjple.” 
K'ares quotes Gascoigne, As by no meanest their malice could 
be swaged.’* Palsgrave’s D*€t. also ^ves the form. For the 
sentiment, cf. Aesch. Prom, Vinct, 386 (quoted by Thyei') ; <3^^s 
(var. vtHTO^yfi) eltrlp ijOLTpol \iSryoi, “Soft isj^ecn is to dis- 
tempered wrath mediciiml/’ and Dante, Purg, xi. 119, “lio tuo 
ver dirm’incuora | BuonaumiltS. e gran tumor mVppioni,” “Thy 
true woi^ plant in my heart .headng humility, and allay the 
great tumour rankling tluere.” u 

186. festered, vf festering ’ ^ ^ee 1. '119, ‘langu^hed.’ Skeat 
quotes, for the fomi, Ptrrs Plmmc. C. xx. “So ratered aren hus 
wondes!^ Derivation doubtful. ^ 

187-200.*“ 7%e Okoru$*8 sympcU^iy gives a new turn to Sams<m*a 
V^ief, ifs. which the sense of shame for the moral stain iqson his 




charetcler overmw^s the nmse of bei^'mvement. When 

oJLcm he hewaued to himee^f the lose of ey^gJ^ : in the presence of 
others he is almost reconoUed to Me loss, since ^ conceals his shame 
to some extent (I* is one 

ofMUtoi^^B^^st umches ^ • 

188(J of, *‘fpom.’ ISy, ‘from,* 'through.* 

X89. ^ the title of ^frienlb»^* The same i«letaphor 

occuts in Thecsmis^ 1X9, hpSpds yrCfym x^ihefriS^epov 

odStv, ^tl^othing is harder than to detect a counterfeit 

friend, 0 " • 

X90. eupersflclptioii^iiii^ In Matt. xxii. 530 (^‘Whose is this 
image and BuperscriptionX^*), ^or the writing over or around the 
image stamped on the obverse of a coin; see 1. 1737, n. the 
most ... understood, ‘1 wish to be understood *to speak <4 tlie 
majority of thosa professing friendship.* Samson, by using 
sf most,’ impXief;^ that he does not include the Chorus in tms class 
of friends. * 

192. Keightley quotes Ovid, TVtsf. i. 9, 5, Donee eris felix, 

^ multos nu^fabis amicos ; | Tempora si fuennt nubila, solus 
eris,** ** As long as thou^ prosperest, thou wilt number many 
fiends ; if the times become cloudy, ^ou wilt be left alone.** 

195. This line indicate^ a rise in the scale of Samson*s grief , 
see 11. 187-209, n. ^ «« 

197.‘^heave, * raise.* TRie word had a more extended nuonlng 
formerly j cf. Will, of /*a2crwe<1360), Have w that hende (cour- 
teous) okflde bihinde him on his stede ” v dhaucer, ProL 650, 
“ Heve a dore of harre ” (off its hinga) ; Spenser, H. Q. i. 2. 39, 
“ His raging blade he heft.** 

lOS. The same simile is uSed of a foolish man in Soph. Anfig. 
W5 sg , 1 Dunster poinfts out that in the emstle of JameSj iii. 4, tlie 
Tongue i9CQmpoa;iW tp,,tha “vjrfy the 

gf eat Shlpwra^ed, ' wracx * is an older verbmia subst. for 

‘u^ec^, and the VQ|vel * a* occurs in the Dutch cognate • •wrahe9i*; 
the older form occurs in Chaucer, M<m of Lawes Tewe, pi 3. Cf , Ben 
Jonson, The Case is Altered, iii. 1, in what tempests do my 
fortunes sail | Still wracked with winds**; Dryden, The Tempest, 
i. 1, “SupposingHhaufc they saw tl:|pi*duke*s ship wracked-** ^ 

200- a woid, V tear; the impi^anities (ft Delilah, Jndges, 
xvi. 16. 

201- 202. Cf. 7%sso. Ger, Lib. xix. 84^‘^einmi^ b cosa ^rrula 

e faVace, | Vi^ie e^disvuole ; ^ folia oom che sen ftaa,** “<^?'i^man*s 
a false ana chattering thing, sbe^lls and wills not'; foolish is the 
man ftiat trusts her.’’ ^ 

20%. sung, * ridiculed in songsi’ proverbed for, ‘named in 
provdirbs as * ;- the use of this wo^d^as a verb is rare. Dsoccu/s 
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in ft dl&rani/ sense in Shftk. Itwn, and Jfd. L 4. I ean 

F roverb'd wi^ a grandsire phrase.'^ Of. Joh^ xxxl 9> ** And now 
am tbeir song, yea, X am ^eir byword.” 

* 205. TCt wily 1 in prose we should say either * and why ? ’ or 

‘ yet why not f ' i ^ 

207. of wisdom ... mean, *but of wisdom thry behead ^in me 
not^g'hiore than the average of it that p^dmary men possess ’ : 

^8. paired, * corresponded/ <been ^roporti^med to.* ^ , 

209. transverse (Latin accent), * Out of my cKie ^urse * vc'f. P. 
L. ill. 487, * ‘ A violl^nt cross-wind from either coast | Blows them 
transverse t^n thousand leagues awry/* 

210-276. The Chorus informing Scmeon of the general feeling of 
mrpriee at hie two Philistine Tnarriages, give an opportunity 
of vindicating his action on this pomL He shows that in both hif 
marriages he tvas acting under divine impulse wording for Israel’s 
deliverance ; Ihal it was not his faiuf but that uf t^e rulers of 
Israel that deliverance had not come ; and tkaf it was their ^ 
apathyy envy and suspicion that led them to desert him when ^ 
deliverance was almoU tvithin grasji at the rock of Ktam* 

210. Tax, ^ blame*; cf. I^ak MuchAdo^ i. 1. 46, **§'ftith, niece, 
you tax Signior Benedick too much” : 'the word in this sense has 
an indirect object governed by ‘with’ as in Lear, ui^2. 10. 
Wisest men ; Solomon, for instance, was betrayed into idolat^ by 
his wives. Tlie sentiment occurs again in 11. 759, 1034. Todd 
quotes from Tetraclui'rdon, “ The best and wisest nicii, amidst 
the sincere 4nd most cordial designs of their hearts, do daily err 
in choosing ” (speaking of marriage-choices). 

1 212. ^hall again, sc. ‘err and be deceived.’ pretend ! .. wiee, " 
‘though they |>reteiid to be ever so wiBejH’.e. ‘ though 
desire to act with all wisdom and circumspection in tiffe matter/ 
pretend, in the older sense of ‘ intend,’ ‘aim at,’ cf. Shal^ Two 
Oen. of Ver. ii. 6. 37, “ Their pretended Eight. ^ Bacon, A dv. of L. 
i. 4. 11, “ Alchemy pretendeth to make separation, etc.” Cowley 
Adv. of Exper, Phil, “ If he pretend to the place.” Milton uses 
the most, in P. L. vi. 421, V Too mean pretence” (aim), ^d in 
ii. 822, “Just pretences” (claims). Ke’er, ^is often used in Elifsa- 
bethan literature 'dPhere novf ‘ ever * would be uted ; see Abbott, 

§ 62 ; BO Pa, Iviii, 6, “ Charm he never so wisely/’ For the omis-*^ 
sion of ‘ to be’ cf. P. L, iV. 947, “ Pretending first wise tofiy pain.” 

213. dtiSect ttdi tbyielf, bsmot dejected.* p’heiiransitive form 
occurs in Shak. TV. and Or, ii.^,2. 1121, “ Defect the courage of 
our miiids/’ and in Sir T. Browne, Mea, ii. 9, “Dejtct his 
cool’d imagination.” ‘ 

' 215. to say, the definite article is more fxequentiy oihitied 
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in file eorresponding phrase ‘ sooth ^ say * (j^tak* Conu of JEhr, 
iv. 4. 72). h 

21 7r tby txilM« that of Dazi, one of the twelye tribes of Israel. 

218. iui noble. MEton in this, perhaps the only instant, seems 
•to have yg'ittfn without authority. . There is nothing in Scripture 
to indicate *that eithei^of his wives was noble ; Josephus expressly 
denies it«in the base of Delilah. • 

, 21d. The first ... Tlnfba. Judges^ xiv. T. Warton pointed out 
that thePB was an allusion^ here to Mi|Lton*a own first marriage. 
^ This U especially true in* one particular — the cucgmstanco* of 
* Mary Powell leaving Milton only a few we^s ajjier marriage, 
partly at the inibigation of her relatives, finds a parallel in that 
of Samson’s first wife being witliheld from him by her father on 
the pretext that he utteny hated her ” ; this tiding place ap- 
parently shortly^^er the marriage festivities, and she plAsed 
Me. Tne meanipf of the corresponding passage in Scripture 
tJ'udg^Sf xiv. 3,*“ Get her for me, for she fileaseth me weU ”) is 
* she is right in my eyes/ws p Hi he is suitalue for a purpose 1 have 
in view,’ (Klm^ ; see 1. 224. 

220. The eonstr. is'** but it plecbsed not my parents that, etc.” 

, infidel, *a gentile'; see 1, 150, p. 

222. motldkied, * propos^^; cf, P. X. ix. 229, ** Well hast thou 
motion’d . . how we might liest fulfil the trork,” Sliak. 1 Henry 
VI L 8. 63, **One that still motioiTs war.” of, from. C^. Jo- 
sephus, A^ntiq. V. 8. 5, ** Yet because this marriage was of God.” 

223. inUtnate, * inward,’ * internal.’ This word, formed from 
the I^t. Buperl intimuH (inmost), was pmperly si>elt ift older Eng- 
lish (as it is in modern French) ‘ intijne * ; it was subsequently con- 
•founded with the verb * intimate’ formed from the past pt. of the 
Lat. verb intimo^ * to inform.’ 

* 72 StrtS‘®ocoa 8 lon hence, iby tlie opportunity thus afforded.’ 
occasion, * opportunity,’ like llat. occosio, (rr. eiKCupla, frequently 
used in this sense, see U. 237, 423, 1329, 1716. Sa used also in 
Chaucer {Hocttnires Tale^ “That ben occasioimB of Jaliances”), 
•Wyclif (2 Cor, xt. 12, “Y kitte awei (cut oft) the occasloun of 
horn that wolen (desire) occasloun ” in Gr. text), aihiL in 

Judge^^^xxyr, 4 (to^whfch the present passage refers), **But nis 
fatfier and hiS mother knew not that^it was of the Lord that he 
%ought txi occasion against the PhEistines.” 

226. dlvlnOly caillod, * summoned by iltvme providence ’ : the 
announcement was made by an ang^ ^/%dge8^ xlii^5). 8ho prov- 
ing fUsQ, Judg&t xiV. 12-S^. She nad enticed Samson to tell her 
the answer to the riddle he had proposed to the * thirty odinpan- 
ions ’ for a wager, and had then disclosed it to them. * 

227. *to Wife.. This use of * to ’ * as ’ or ‘ for’ perhaps survives 
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only iu the expression * God to friend.* It Is oommcn in 
Bli^bethaxiclhxglish ; see Abbott, 8 189. 

228. fond, * foolish,* ve^ coinmon in lU^dixilBSienbethAh 

literatim in this sense* in Wyclif the word occm^s m ^/onned * . 
(1 €or* i. 27, ^*]^t God ehee^ tho (chose those) thfo^ie that ben 
fonned of the world ”) ; in Chaucer the ad}, swst. ybwTW!,* 

and a yerb */^7i£n ’ are used ** Ihe rich man fnl 

fondeis'yvris | That wenetfa that he love^4s” y MeevBs TWs, “1*11 
haile Alein, bv God thO|i is-a lonne ; Court of Lcmt As freshly 
thpLthou s^t begin to Utmne and dote in love. ”) Of these forms 
the sui^t. Is the oldest, ocdnringin the'M.£. dialects dTm * 
1290. * The ^brd is of Sbandina^iah ongin. The present mean- 
ing of ‘foi^d^ (Moving*) appears jas early as 1580 m Palsgrave^ 
Diet, I waxe fonde upem a woin^i^je m^enamoure.” 

TSto of Soxeo* Jud^est xvi. A A vale is what east- . 
em travellers oall a * Wady.* The place w& in the Philistine 
country : its site cannot now be identided. ' Sorec * means 
‘ choice wine,* /s.' v. 2. ' Ddlila, u.o6ia^ded on 'the first syllable 
throughout the piece, So in P. L, ix. 106L The^ felling in the 
A.r*1s *i>e;|toA* , 


230. speolotis, Mair,* * handsome,* like Latin Where- 

ever Milton uses this woid (P. P, di. 391, P. £. ix. 361, ii. 4b4) 
it moans, as here, * a fair exterior hiding inward foulness.* The 
simnle meaning of 'beautifpl* occurs in Fuller {Pishgah Sight, 
“ All^ 3 Ug trees as sweet to the smell, as specious to th^ sight.** 
See l^ench, Sel, Gloss. uceompUediad snare. Warburton saw a 



231. lawftd, «.e. not offensive to God, who had sanctigi^g^, 
first marriage. 


232. end, governed by ‘ from * understood, which by %eugma 
may be here need for ‘ • 

23A {Hriije, chief; see^il. 70, 85, 388 few- other shades of 
meemhig. 

; 235. peal. Th^^Ae. au^gnsushroniun here in the referenocL to 

|arrijjery,( *TEe' word was used Ibr the sound olbells'andtrutnp^ 
^asearly as in the Torh^My^teriea <1362) ; but Shak. had used it 
for a ^ dischargeot ordnance * (in 1 Henry VI, ii. 3. 60^ stage dir- 
ection) before li^lton ; aud^the use of *fort * in the context, and 
‘ tongue-batteries, *^ 1. 404, makes it clear thdo thS older meaning 
cannot be understood here, in brder to avoid the anachronism. 
The word is a wntraction of * appeaL* 

^ 236^ fort of attOBoe. TlUre is a double meaning in * : (1) 
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"4feT;ftriaBay* ■ wMcft } X2) * strength/ w]|ich lay in 


!237. provoke^ in the Jiatin sense of * 

Tuac. iv* S3), lii. *^call forth (to iSght)’ ^ 

ted FL^ T^'^Miand Pj^nceas^ iii. % “Daily pfo^k’d thee, and 
still fonnd^thoe cf^jwrard.” 

S40. serves, * are sub^t to the Philistines.* Israel .. vAth all 
his BcnuB, Vthe whole of Israel,* < the entire nation.’ This sei-vi- 
tude refers to the Bestoratipa. Jortin pointed ont^tla^ MiJtQp. 
uled to reproadh his cpunti^men with the !l^s1!lKtion ot 
leBlI .1 i^chshe accounted the resioraiicmst^f eUtvery^ 

241. me, reflex* * myself.’ ^ 

24^, seeliifi: .. admowledged not, cf. MafL xiii 14, “Andseetipg 
ye shall see, an(f sfea}^ not perceive ” ; ASsch. /Vow. Vinc^ 456, 
p>4vovT€a yJvrri^i ** Seeing they yet saw in vain.** 


245. considered, valaedM«J^aared for.’ Cf. 8hak. Mma^ for 
Meas. i 2. 114,»“ You that have worn your eyes almost ont in the 
. tf^vice, you willtje consider’d/* The word is a remnant of old 
belief in astfology, and lit. means ‘ to inspect the stars * 
(iftc^ra), * ' * . ^ 

247. amhltlon, goin§ cdiont (Lat.. amfdtiOf amhi^ and eo) 
seeking for papula^ favour * * the original Ltb. meaning was ‘ a 
going about seeking votes,’ ' canvassinj^ * 


248. spoke the doer, * proclaimed his worth. 

249. persited deaf, * persisted in being ddhf,* deof is predi- 
cative, • • 


250. count, * account,’ * consider/ see 1. 949. 

the PhiUsttnes. These people dweltalcmgthe sea-coastin the 
plnK^^4iisns|^s the Shepheiah, cxtcU^Dg fromXTaza to Ekronnortli- 
Wanls. Oen, x. 14, makes them to be of Egyptian origin ; Amoa^ ix. 
7. states that they migrated from Caphtor or Crete, whence in 
ii. 23, they are dklled Caphtoi; 9 [m. When the Israelites took 
ppssession of Canaan under Joshua, the Philistines forme*h apower- 
lul confederation of the five states of <»aza,. Ashdod, Ai^alon, 
Gath, and^Ekron, rujed Jiy ‘Princes * sgoon after Joshua’s deaHh 
they are found, in fiance with the Ammonites, holding the Is- 
n^^lites in bondage, and henceforth a protracted guerilla war was 
waged by the Isr^^tes againft their opproBSora, under the suc- 
cessive leaderships of Shamgar, “ who slenr of the Pjnlistines 600 
men with an ox go 9 .d,”pf Jephthah, wbojis sacrifice m his'dafighter 
took place on the return from one o4 these successful I'aids^^and 
of Samsofl. In the battle of i^hek the Philistines cairiec^oflthe 
Ark of the Covenant from the Tabernacle, but they suflered a sig- 
nal defeeft at the hsnds of Samuel at .t^ battle of Mizpeh. Clie 
•struggle was renewed under*SauI anif*S%,vid, when occurred the 
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episode of {Sie duel hebween David and the giant OoHath. Erom 
oppressors the Philistines next pass into a conquered people, suo*^ 
cessive^ under the sway of Sennacherib of Assyria, and of Featn-^ 
metichus of Eg^t, and the last trace of Phi&tine nationality 
disappeared with the capture of Oaza Alexan^r 'the Orest. 
Their lorde, Judges, xv. 11, ^^Knowest th^ not t&at the 
Philistines are rulers over us ? *’ 

252. Judea, here used in the restricted sense of thetsact of land 
a^otted to the tribe of Judah. Judffes, xv, 9, ‘‘Then the Philis- 
tines won% up and pitched in Judah.” The name of ‘Jude&J 
was applied 'to the wliole of the county inhabited by the J^^ws 
only aiteti^the return from the Captivity. 

^S, Safe, proleptic, ‘ in order to be safe from sudden attack.^ 
thb' rock of S^m, Judges, xv. S. Josephus ^alls it a “strong 
rock,” 2 . e. a stronghold, was' retired, ‘had retired modern 
usage still fluctuates between the forms ‘ 1 am c^me 'and ‘ 1 ha^e 
come.' Both the pass, and reflcf^-^^ms occiur in dhak. Tim, of 
Ath, V. 1. 62, “ Hearing you were retir’d, your frioinds fallen off” ; 
ii, 2. 171, “I have retird me to a wasteful cock, and set mine eyA^ 
at flow.” For a similar use of the pass. cf. P. L. ix.^01, “ She to 
him as oft engaged to be returned by noon.” Shak^M. AT. ij, ii. 
1. 191, “They were stolon unto this wbod.” 

254. forecsiatlng, ‘planning,’ ‘casting about in my mind’; so 

‘ cacit ’ is used in P. L, iii. *634. « 

255. advantaged, potential, ‘might be of advantage ' ; cf. P, P, 
iv. 208, “Me nought advantaged nussing what 1 aiic^.” 

257. harass. This se^ms to be the only instance in Milton dor 
any other author as far as I can ascertain) where this word is 
used as a subst. Littr4 leaves the origin as uncertain ; Prcf, 
Skeat proposes O, Fr. harer, to urge rn (^jc. of dom //are , un 
chien). The suggeiktion is obvious that Milton meantto use * nar- 
aSB * for ‘ harrying ’ or ‘ harry,* ».«. ‘ overrunning with an army * 
( A.B. /ierc-amiy), ‘ ravaging ’ ; but I can frnd no parallel passage 
to suppoiv^i it. 

25S. on some conditions. Judges, xv, 12, 13*^ “ And SamsoT^ 
Said unto them, Swear uwto me, that jje not fall upon me 
yourselves. And they sp^ke un^ him, saying. No ; but we will 
bind thee fast, and deliver thee into their hand : but surely we 
will not kill thee. I'hcy bound him with two new cords . ' 

259« tense, -ed omitted ; see h '31, n. 

262. Touched with the flanm. Judges, 14, “ And the cords 
that* were upcm his arms bedbae as flax that was burnt jnrith Are, 
and hi^ bands loosed from off his liands.” 

263. trivial weapon, ‘a weapon picked up in the niad ’ ; cf . 
Holland's^ Pliny xxv. 39^ Notvdthstanding it (the hearl|p 
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waibreaid or plantains) be a ttiviall and oommon hearl^, trodden 
under erery man’s foot/’ t.e. a herb growing along the road^ see 
11. 142, 143, *nm 

265. Judah, the tribe of that^nanie. one Wholu tribe. Eeight- 
iSp tab^t^ ta mean a^ubdivision of the tribe J udah, and re- 
fers to iciVe^tS, ./twivea, xx. 12, 1 Sam, ix. 21 where the 

Hebrew * mebet * tribe *^is so used for a * subdivudon.’ • 

2G6. bsT this, * by this time/ see 1. 483 ; cf. Spenser, F. Q. i. 2. 

1, By this the Northerne Wagoner had sot His sevenfold teme, ” 

Oath, see 1. 251, n. •This was one of the cities which t!he Philis- 
tines had tahen aW^y from the Jews (1 Sam. viia 14), tLnd the lost 
chance of its recovery is here referred to. So Josephus places 
Gath in Ihe territory of Dan. ^ 

267. lorded. JTjje use of this verb has been traced by llfr. 
Olmhant to Chaucer^ Legend of Good Women; cf. Shak. Temp. i. 

2. §7, “ Being thud lorded. ” The word is now used in the form ‘ to 
lord it,’ which has been tramuhihack to Foxe’s Booh of MariyrH. 

• 268-276. An ftUusion to the England of the Bestoratiou, with, 
Dnnster suggested, a particular rmerence to (General Lambert, see 
Introd. p. xxxii. Fiof. Masson, however, sees in these lines a 
rc‘farence to Milton’s ovn^lese^ed positkin at the Restoration. 

268. what more oft, * what is more frequent.’ oft is an adj.: 

see 1. 382, n. , 

271 Bondage with ease, cf. Virg. Georg, iv. 564, Stndusdor- 
entem ignobilis ott,” ** Lapped in the enjoym^it of inglorious 
ease.” with,* ‘coupled with.’ strenuous Ulferty, ‘liberty pur- 
chased and maintained with toil.’ For •the opposite l^entiment 
cf. P. L. ii. 255, quoted in the note to 1. 464. 


*273. of, ‘ through, ’ Cf. the modern expression * of his own accord. ’ 
fiSt ‘ anything^ contraction of ‘ a whit ’ (‘ wight * is ‘ a 

creature/ lit. ‘something moving’ from the same root as ‘weigh,’ 
‘wag’). 

275 How frequent, Ss. ‘ is it for them/ 

• 277-289. The Ch&nie corroborate Sarnwn by citing other examples 
^f the vngratitvde of the Hebrews towar^ God's chosen. ^ 

27^-2S1T SuocoUl k&gs. fvdae^ jiii. 8 sq. (th^ 

’Breake r or D estr oydl*) , fifth judge of Israel, was raised from poverty 
by lIpeciaT^olKefiitfit*!^^ his people 

from the Midianitest a nomadic race, dei^ended fr^ Abraham, 
dwelling aroiuid the eastern head q^^iSe Red who» made 

annual raids into *the Hebrew country. During one of these raids 
Oid^P,/if!^cked and Zalmifima, 

"^(T'puesued them' "to the Jordan, hoWeV^ tlie ifame of 
^ stiU a tewr, ftyUb»Bg aB^tJ[wSga~ 

Hath mingled cow^dic^ ingratv.ei^ refusecT to^suppty mead 
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to (^ideou’% followers, faint with hunger, the font oi Peniifll, 
since in JMgeSy viii. 17, the * t^tber of Peuuel ' is mehtioued. 
Uadlan ; this is the spelliug in the SepttuigiV'h 
‘ Midiatk. ’ 

2^*287. isgratefta SiOiralm ... died, Vinth ^ud^ hSl 

Israel. Aif outcast from his own tribe and faesily, h^ lived for 
some Vears the life of an eastern Kobin Hood, and was chosen 
captam of the Oileadites against their enemies the, Ammonites^ 
Finding negotiations fruitless he made his **^rash vow^ {t Zaedpes. 
3 ^. 801 . marched across the omintry of the S|phsral2nite8, and, with-' 
out seeking^heirtaid, defeated the king of Aij^mon. Hiia gave 
odence to the Ephraimites, who had crossed over in large bodies 
to share ih the gloiy said spoil of \dctory. A battle was f^ght 
in ^'hich Jephthah and the Oileadites defeated the Ephrainiites, 
and slew the fugitives in large numbers at th^fJSkas of the Jordan. 

282. liigratsfWs 

they h{^ forgotten the na^cmal d tigags^iace Wn|inght by/e;^thalk« 
They had displayed similar feelihj^' Awards la P, L. ^ 

iil. 97, Milton uses ^ ingrate.’ The prefix nn- mak^ the word, as*^'' 
now fi^elt, a hybrid. 

283. Had dealt, * woptdvhave deajt-^^ They bad threate;nedr to 
burn down his house u^n him, Jvdges^ xil 1. by argiixaent 

? Before giving battle, Jcpht]iali' opened negotiations with the King 
c»f Amnion, in which, against the grievance alle^d by the latter 
that ** Israel took away his land,” he maintained that the Israel- 
ites held their land by right of conquest and actual ^kossession. 
We a<;re reminded her^ of Milton himself defending, ^ by argu- 
ment ’ with his pen, the' rtgHts of Puritanism. 

286, fntywesB. The word oiigmally meant virtue, excelleuco, 
a sense found in Chaucer’s sul^t. ^ro w advantage ’ C!* Men4ia n 

ful ofte more harm than prow,” Pourdimera TaU)^ out « 

in Kinq Horn {c»rc. 1300) the word acquired its present meanuig 
of Sralour’ (“Ich wulle do pruesse for tbi luvo”). The word 
degenerated into meaning i the affectation virtue ’and supplied 

the noun ‘prude,’ and Congreve with his character of Miaa Pv^a: 
TJjj^ old etym. from Lat. p^hns^ fails to occoui^ for the ‘ d * in® 
‘prude,’ and for the French Jorm pnlrVhmnrrik, and is discarded 
in favour of a derivation from the Lat, prep, jiro, ‘ for the acfvan- 
t«'ige of,’ which acquires a ‘ d ’ in the compound 2 >rodess 3 , * to W 
advantageous.’ ^ 

289. •SMbb^Ktli. 4-6. The retreat of tbcEphraim- 

itos after their defeat was cutoff by JephtlliGih who stationed his 
men at ^ords of the Jordan, with instructions to ask every man 
that wished to cross to pronounce the word * iS/iibbolsith ’ (*a/ 
. streq^u ’ or ‘ flood ’), and to kill every man that pronowced it * 

‘ *V»l>boleth^’ this being evHMl^ly a dialectic variety of prouuncia>- 
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tion prevaiUng among tbe Ephraimftes. Forty-two thousand 
men were det^ted by this test and slain, 

988. Wttliout reprieve, ‘on tbe spot,^ * no mercy beS^g shown.’ 
Tbe word is another form of * reprove/ ‘ set aside a sentenee.’ So 
Spenser, F, Q, i. 9. 29, speBs ‘ reprieje ’ for ‘ reproof.* 

*^91. thewhad done so more than once before (in the 

cases of Qideon end Jephthah). Xbgratitude, SamSon implies, 
seems to oome naturally to tbe liyaellt^ mine, ^my countrj^men. * 
292. not BO;, ‘^not eaeSy,’ ‘not with impunity.* Samson de- 
voutly ascribes the terrible retribution that had befallen the 
Israelites on former occasions to God*s anger against their iilgm- 
titude towards Hltoself. ~ * 

298-825. The. dUdogtie ende^ and the eecond chdv*al ode ff)mmen(‘e». 
The Chorus solves its ovim doubt praised in U. by asserting 

that the v)ays are ^u0t in the ^jss of all except of the atheist 

aj^d the sceptic. Q&d bSng above His oimt Laws, f He chooses to 
empioy a partietdar method and. a particvlar agent fcrr the fulfil 
ment of His ends^ though Mmr‘‘^lght have dispense w%th both, human 
^ reason has no\ig^ to question the wisdtm 6f His procedure. There- 
fore, if Cod y^Uetl to deliver IsraH tfprough Samson^ s marriage with 
a Philistine womcm, that marriage^must have been right and proper. 
Jndhis and similar arguments of Mdtmifhere is, no doubt, a touch , 
of the ^rit of controversttU tXeology prevalent in his times. ^ 

298. Just . . God. It was to prove this that MiltofiL wrote 

295. tblnk not God at ail, ‘think that God does not at all 
exist.’ ' T<f be * as a snbst. verb is understood ; cf. for the constr. 
P. L. xi. 292, “Where he abides thinly there thy nath^e soil.” 
It is a Graecism like the use of vopiteiv (^sch. Pers 500, Oeobt 
uoixti^wv), and T^ycto-^at (Eur. Bacc. 1327, 0eoi»$) to mean 

‘bslieve in the existei^ of.’ there be wha; a Latinism, svnt 
; a&t^dent omitted. This alid the following lines refer to 
tbb Atlieist. 

297. * Such a doctiine never commanded a body of a<|bereiits. * 
The use of * schobl * implies that Milton has in view ‘philosophic 

."atheism. ’ ♦ ^ c 

298. The anapaestic measure suddenly tripping in after^ie 
gra^e iambics, togethef with the rlu^me, is meant to express con- 
tempt for the lm]M-hearted atheism df the fool. Cf. Ps xiv. 1, 
Tiii. 1, “The fool hath said in his heart. There is no God.” 

‘Fool’ in such passages means ‘wicked?* ‘haviM a perverted 
rather than a weak, intelleot* 4, “TJ^Fy}ckpd ... all 

his thoughts are^ Tb^re is no God 

299. tioctor, “ ono ‘ learned * in ^is ‘school *.” Thyer tlfonght 
this “huaint conceit ” out of place in the serious spee<^ of the 
Chorus 
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800. hiM wtuyu, sc. * to 1^.* toibt, ''siisx>eot’; for thk 

aud constr. cf. Shak, Merry Wivejiy i. 4. 42, doubt he be 
pot well.”# la modern prose the ‘ not * would not be used after 
* doubt.* This and the following lines refer to the Sceptic. 

801. \o ... ooatradicdng. The preposition Ho * is here used ob 

the analogy of the Laet. aintradieo which^goverruf 4hd deUive;^^ 
the Ft. cowtredire takes the prep, d be&re ^he the 

person. 

302. wandexiaff, ^ wild,’ ^ having no stay and suppo^ in faitl^* 

^303-306^ A rhymed stansa ; cf. IL 688-91, 1063-1060. 

303. dtm]patilOf; a Latinism; and 

la^me irmjeAtatis were Roman law terms for ^high treason.’ The 
halting hwdecasyllabic measure m this and 1. 306 are meapt to 
be an echo of perplexed and hmie conclusions of this ch^ d 
tlifftkers. a • 

305-306 ravel, is to unweave a woven texturf, and in so doisg 
to entavgh the loose threads ; cf^^k. Twg Gm. cf Ver. iit 
2 .'>2, Thewfore as you unwincHffin^ve from hin% lest it should 
ravel and be 'good to noue, you must provide to berctom it on me ” ; 
/ftcA //. iv^ 1. 2S8, ‘'And must I ravel out my wesw^M up folly f” 
resolv’d, ‘having one’s doubts removed,’ ‘convinc^’; cf. 
8hak. 3 Henry Vl, iv. !• 35, “Rosolv% my doubt”; Jul. 
lii, 2 183, “ To be resolved if Brutua.Bo unkindly knock d or no.” 
Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Oirl^ i, i, “ Now you ’re re- 
sol v^jj, sir, it was never she.” A plajr upon the double bieamng 
of the word (‘ convinced,* and ‘determined’) occurs in Ben Jonson, 
The Heint in an As^^ted Gifford, v. 68, “ WiL Oo, yoiteare an ass. 
Fitz. I aim resolv’d on ii*. sir. WiK I think you are,” The ex- 
pressions ‘resolve me,’ ‘resolve you* are fresquent in Beau, and 
Fl , and Shakspere uses ‘ resolution * and ‘ resolvedly * in coe- 
respoiiding senses. 

307. the Interminable, ‘The Infinite,’ ‘The Eternif.^ 'UHlin 
use; cf. Boethius, GumoL v 6, “ Interminabilis vitae plenitild- 
inem,” “The fulness of the life everlasting”; which Chaucer 
renders “All the plentie of the life mteimuiable.” Tertullion 
has “Interminabilis oetas.’* 

^08. pnscxlpt, ‘edict,* ‘prdinance.* 

309. our laws ; ‘ the Mosasc Law.* 

310. To exempt, »c. ‘him*: omission of antecedent; a Latinisn^ 

311. Whom so, se ^*4k> exempt ’ ; in modem arose in the case of 

iiie omission a transitive verb ‘ to * would be used : “ whom it 
pleases hifti by chofe#, ‘ in preference to <other8,* ‘ chosen 

out fixnn among others. * • ^ 

312. ]^om, to be joined with ‘exempt,* 1. 310. 

^obstr|^ction, ‘ obligations binding upon the nation to which he * 
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belougfi.’ The reference is tortile M^iclaw^i 


with Gentiles {Deut, vii. 3), and ftolaters {Exod, xxxiv. 16). n 
olMtricfeton. liiia word seems to be Milton’s own <^inage from i ^ 
the Lat, obatringo^ * to bind.’ 



313. legal debt, *a penalty for ha'inng broken the law.* 1 
moon^ftpf * debi^ cf. the Lord’s Pr^er in ^he A, r. '* P 

^ve ue our oirots ” (which in the Prayer Book stands as ‘‘Forgive 
us our trespasseif”); Wychf, “ And forgyve to us cure dettis ** ; 
Ancrin Eime^ “ Forgif^is ure dettes.” • 

314. With ..dispense, ‘suspend*; lit. ‘to weigh out,’ ‘distribute,* 
os in P. L, V. 330. 8oe 1. 1377, n. 

^ 315, wanted, ‘jvas without * : seel. 916. 

316. In respect of, ‘with regard to*; cf. Pj?. xxxix. 6, “Mine 
age is even as nothing in lespcH*! of thee ” m 

318 Nasarltp Two derivations of this 'worc>aTo given^ (1) 
A Hebrew word meaning ‘se paration * (so that a Nazaiite is one 
dbparated or oogsecraied to^fne service of God by certain \owb) ; 
(i!) a particular to mean ‘ a distinctive badge, a 

crown’ (so tliai a Nvameis *’bne crowned vith unshorn flowing 
‘ Jocks). The vf^ws consisted in ahsiiiicncc from wine and strong 
diink, in u6t allowing a razor to come upon his head, and in 
avoiding contact with the dead. Those vows might be taken for 
a limited peiiod, or, assn tl#o cases oWamson, Samuel, and Jolm 
the Baptist, for life. Violation of any of them requned expia- 
tion and sacriiioe. The life of a IJjfa/arite nas thus an example 
of self denial and hoiy^ living iEumh. vi. J 2J). herolOyto the 
oi dinary peaceful functions of the Ka^^ai'ite as a devotee, >^mson 
added tifhf of a warrioi | ^ 

319. strictest purity ; as the vow's make no i efereiice to celibacy, 
this must be taken to mean abstinence Irom marriage with one 
* ‘ iiiiUean and unchaste.* 

*''^«JEJncleaii ; the fppligation the word to a Gentile is de- 
rived from Lfvitirna, unchaste, .losejihus, v. 8, 1 1 , and P. L, ix 1 060. 


324. moral verdit Tlie l.iw of nature, looking only to our 
common humanity* dnl not pronounce a Gentile unclean*as the 
• Mosaic Law dicl» The form * verdft * is coined by Milton on the 
analogy of ‘perfet’ (1. 946), though in this case there is no corre- 
spon(Uiig Fiench-foim, both the fiiiglish and the Psenc lnn^^ oi d 
besng ‘ verdict.* quits. ‘ acquits, •‘frees from the charge ’ ; see I. 
ft 509, u ; tf. Manowe, Masaacre at Paris, “ And so to quite your 
graci ot all suspect.” unclean, adj. fo^^subst. like ‘suspect* In 
Mailowe. • • 

327. caxethl step, ‘slow steps Vindicating^ a mind full of 
anxifij^y ’ white as down ; an uausual simile, the usual e^ttributc 
of * ^own * in similes being its ‘ softness. * ^ 

326' adYise, 'consider*; cf. P. L. ii. 376, “Advise if this bo 
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worth attempting,” v. 7^4 “ Let jis advise, Siiid to this hazar d 
draw** In Spenser (as in «. i^aviaer), the word in mis sense is 
reflexive. JF, Q. ii. 7. 38, “Avise thee well”; ii. 6* 27, “G$fla 
him avise.*7 

330. me, * woe’s me/ This form oocuts frequently in - 
Shakapere, and. in Gascoigne’s Stede Gfaa^ O. 
ahimAf <Sr, otfjioi, * Ay’ here is a diflferent^word from ^ Ayi* * aye/ 
still used in Lowland Sootoh for *yea,* and £Kkn ^aye/ ‘ever/ 
anothefr inward gritf, namely, the thi^ught that ^^son had 
brought disgrace upon his father’s name.' MSnoah’s death is not . 
umntloned in Scripture j Judges^ XvL 31, does not neoeaaarily 
iniply tliat^he died before Samson. ^ '' 

333. nncofliih pUoe, ‘ strange land/ The L^nitee, like ]^ous 

Hebrews, p^ere not likefy to show themselves in the land of 
idolaters. The^ successive stages in the meaning this -Word 
are ‘unknown’ (A.S. unctUkf un^ not, ctm^iiany to know), 

c g. “ XJncdth gclad ” (unknown path) Beowulf ; (2) ‘ strange^,’ 
‘foreign/ f> g, “iJncdthe londe” (foreign land;* layamon ; (3) 

‘ unusual,’ ‘ unaccustomed ’ ; “ UwMiiihh smart, Spenser, Jp, Q. i. 

1. 15; “Uncouth light,”! 12. (4) ‘awkwav<^/' its modern 

meaning, old, ‘felt in days past.’ ^ 

334. once gloried, ‘once ^gloried In,’ *of whom you once were 

proud/ < 

335. Informed, in the Lat. sense of ‘sliaped/ ‘ directed ’ (/orwia, 

‘ shape ’) ; cf. Uoinw«, 180, “ Where else shall I inform piy un- 
acquainted feet ? ” * , 

338 Newton pointed out that this line is intjq>dueed to 
account foi Mauoah> coming later tlian the Oiorus. ^ Manoah 
had evidently set out at mice 'On hearing that Samson would be 
allowed out of prison that day. 

337. say if be be here. It is strange that the father oanqpt 
tecognize his son. Perhaps thip is pip-po^ly introduci^« 
the great change in Bamson’s app^ance. The Chorus recog* 
nized him. 

339.* erst, ‘erewhile/ 'once*; the word is thS superlative of ‘ere* 
whence ‘eaijy/orig an ad\^ (.‘ere-ly’). *Ere^’ positive, 
acquired a comparative meaning as m Ger. cAer, ‘ mther,* and 
pas^^ intoia prep, meaning Wbefore * ^ • * 

34<l-.372. Mathoah^ too, be^ocijifa hh mrPa condittoj^ <md (nice cigccin 
th(* cotUmst between the pt'e^ent and the paai is brmufht into play, * 
but tn a different manner^; for the Chorus, like oiitai^.rB,fimnd the 
cmfrnM in the^,changefr^n the hero JLo the lUind cetptiue; the 
father fet^ it ynoA? deeply in^he cruel juMice by which the Uessiny 
o f Cod, jpranted in anwer to hi% eameat prayer, has been ty,med 
into a rVr^c ; and in his grief Manoah almost inveighs ag^finst 
Providence 
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“CSf. Virg. Aen. ii, 574, Ei } quaHs erat, quantum 
mutatus nh illo.” 

841. Scan thuaW*' !Cli&t in | Tinci | fi&m i son l&r | rd- 
|idwn’4 I . The shairp ring of the two trochees opening the 
verse is another instance of Milton^s consuniiiuipte skut in adapt- 
ing BowdttQ^B^nse. T^hat Prof. Masson truly calls the '*hori'or*’ 
ot aooentuatisg^the word as ‘ mvin^^le ’ (which liandor very 
fitrangel/ preferred) is not warrardiCMl: either by the ear* or .by 
the Latin ss^cent, whiclf is mvliici:btU9^ 

845. sl^engtli of Angels, which surpasses that of map,, 2 Pe£.4Li« 

848. wtilkBd tflktr stteetB ; this may be inferred from 
xvt 3. _ a 

345. HttOned, ^ fought single-handed ’ ; ‘ dn^ ’ is derwed, 
through the ItdLtfduello, from the Lat. du£Uumy the older form of 
h^umy * war,’ contention ofttvo parties (Lat. dwo, * two*). The 
reference is to tfio incid ent m entioned in L 144. 

848. one spear’s leiigtff^^5^is evidently implies that Samson’s 

remaining strength was still a match for any unarm§U Philistine ; 
i3ie coward,* armed, would venture near enough to wound 
Samson, but 7Wt near enough to get within reach of his bare arms ; 
cf.«L 1235. • • • 

849. what not, ^what there not.’ ' In prose the negative 
would used in the iplative sentence — *^hat is there in man 
that is not deceivable ? ’ 

851. hu|, i that ... not.’ proves, sc. * to bg.’ 

852. prayed. Milton here follows Josephus (Anti^. v 8. 2). 
harrenness This was the hardest lot that conld befall a 
Hebrew woman ; cf. Gen. xxx. 2.S, ** Ood hath taken awaj’’ my 
reiq;oach’’; LuA», i. 2^ **The Lord looked on me ... to take 
av/r.y migihrqproach among m^.” • 

853. gained, ‘obtained through prayer,’ Lat, ‘impetravi filium. ’ 

854. such .. as, ‘ sfich ... that ’ ; see Abbott, § 109, so *Bacon, 
Adt\ of L. ii. 2. 4^ *^ <Such being the Workmanship of ?>od, os he 
^otli hang the greatest weight upon the smallest wii'es. ’ Newton 

refers to the words of the happy father in Terence, A^dr. 

69 sq, ^ * 

^ 355, now, emphatic, * when he sees the condition my son has 
come to.’ o 

855. 359. tempt our prayers, ‘ us to p^ay^rs.’ 

859,860. The conlb:. is ‘then, ^being given, .. why dy his 
gifts dresv, etc.’ graces. This seems to be the only ins^nce in 
which Milton uses the pi. of this word to mean ‘ favour. * It is so 
used insthe Ayenhite of Inwyt (1840), and «till survives in the 
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esm* * t o be in one^s good CT.c ea ^ (Oliphant). * The pi. is used by 
WycUf iXi^, xxu. 17 , ** And whasine he hadde take the cupp0» 
he iMdt ^jftSas (“gratias Vnlg.), in the l^atin isense of 

* thaidcs/ The meaning of ‘favour^ is moiTe common in the' 
sing. (efi;. Chancer, CAt^otme Ytimmnta TqJIa^ “To Stonde in 
grace of his leuydere”; S^nser, /I <>.^ii. 7. 55^^;#f 

pray , thee ** (Fr. de grac^. Elsewhere Mil:|jpn uses the m. 

* graces ' always in the sense of ‘ beauty.* soorpioiL TJf. Mwe, 

XI. 12, “If he (the 'son) shall ask an (from his |ather), will 
he offer him a scorpion ? ** ^ ^ 

"^362. pljfti t, cf. Is, V. 7, “ For th^ pf^the Lord of IJjp#** 

isi the housi^of Isi^el,.an4 *he men pi Judah h^ pleasant plant ; 
and'th^ blskutiral ^l\eg6^ of the Adhe in Ps, Ixxi ^ blBg imiing with 
^^Tl^ hd&t "brought a vine oijt of Egypt.’* Dohster-relSw to 
IL "^vlii, f>7, ap4Spdft€P fypet Ivos, rbp fi^p Opi^aa-a, tjivrbp 
As yovptp dXcj^s, “Like a young tree he thro^fi#^ 1 tended him, 1 
In a rich vineyard as tiie choicest plant ’* ; ai^d Theocr. Tdy^l. 
xxiv. 102, *U/>a#;X^i 7 S 5* virb fJLarfk^^^^vrhp dXu^f, irp4<p€T\ 

“Hercules "was nursed by his inotner"^ike^a ^oung plapt in an 
or'SKiil’dil'’’ ^ * * ' 

N It ^ 

364. miracle, Sin object of wonder or admiration * ; the expr. 
occurs in Shak. 2 Henrg^V, ii. 3. 33, “O miracle of men." . " 

365-366. The suddenness of the ^l!S.mity is depicted by the 
asyndeia (omissions of the conjunction) and accumulation of 
epithets; so in the tliird tiay’s battle, P, h. vi. 851, the rebel 
ang^s are left “ Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fallen.** For the 
asyndeta, cf, Aesch. Prom, F»nc^. 679-80: Soph-^Od. Tyr, 
1314-15. . ^ , • 

*168-372. Landor pointed out the allusion here. The remains 
of Oomwell were disinterred and hanged at Tyburn, then 
decapitated, and the head fixed on Wegtminster Hall, 166L Bee 

368. methinta. Mi seems to 'me.* The copfusion in spelling 
between the two distinct A.S. verbs thftfncan (to seem) and 
thmean (to think) took ]|lace as early as the B-text of Piers 
PlovfmoM iSkeat). In Ger. the corresponding forms dUnken and 
a^e kept apart. For the omission of the impersonal ^ it^ 
compare Ger. mica dunkt, %jpd Pr. me oeirhle, * 


369. fimllty, * a momen^ry weakness * as op]posed to deHl^rate 

sin and vice. - - ^ 

370. J^a jslay^* Trench’s derivation of this word from 

the A^S. ^to pteace,* because Jewish slaves had their 


there ^ no phoneticf law which the Norse * ae * can be^hanged 
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into the A* S. The Sbrse in ivom a root thsag 

akin to Gr. r^ta, ‘to run*; hence a *thraai*'ifl lit. ‘ one who 
runs on errands^’ ‘a eervant.* ^ 

373''41d» Samson gravely reproves Manoahfor arraign^ God*s 
promd^Cy and iadces all the Marne ^i^on The sti^vl bal- 

Of sAwInfini ^Mt rum througlkoal the tvorh %S again observable 
Here. To the C^orm Samson had defended his Philistine marri- 
ages in refutcUion of the public condemncUion cf thewy fetffi to his 
father he lays hare HuM fated - ^oealcmss that Im himy in spite of 
experienie, to betray the forbidden secret. The Hebrews had 
^^My condemned Samson’s tnarriapey because they tlmngld it hatP 
hindered thHr oypi delimrance : — hts reply tcLtlmr^ee(fsh fault- 
finding wasfidl of indignation — it was their faulty not hisy that 
they wet^ not free. But Manoak complains against 0od*8 justice 
that His hand slmdd lie heavy one whom He had chosen fpr his 
serrjant ^^SatSsmi’s reply to one who errs through love for is 
Jjpll of se^-condermtcLtion—*%t was his oion fault that God's hand so 
lies on him. Ute conclusitni of Samson’s speech again illustrates 
that rise in tfie scBle of JffSFjpttg {noted before in ll. 187*209 n.) by 
which it hecovfks suhlimer in measure as U passes from lament over 
'physical suff^'%ngs to remorse at past mm ol frailties. 

373, A|>poliit. A difficult word. Warburton took it to mean 
* arrai|;n, summon to answerf’ This nlhaniiig is supported by the 
French use of the word asm law-term, meaning ‘ to refer a cause, ’ 
Brachet; {' appoiniery f^glerun appointem^t justice; appointe- 
msnty fefflement en justice par iWuel, avant de faire dreat aux 
parties, Te iuge ordonnait de procluire par ecrit...ou encore de 
prouver tdmoins les faits articul^s.^ iittr^). Todd under- 
stood it to mean ' blame, lay the fault on.’ For thii^meaniug cf. 
Harington’s Hugae Antiquae (in Halliwell), “If any of these 
•wants lie in me, I beseech your lordshi|]« appoint them to my ex- 
treme state”; where * appoint * means ‘ impute.* ' Keightley goes 
back tJfiihe ordinary sense of ‘arrange or direct.’ Richarojson 
eVplaius it as 'point not at (providence)’ sc. ‘as the cause.’ A 
m<^ffication of theJLiteral meaning mves good sense: — ‘do not 
point on* to Providence what it shoi^^ld do ‘ do not take upon 
yourself ilie arrangement of matters that are at the* disposal of 
Providence alone ’; cf. for i^iis use of the word Surrey’s ^irgil, 
Aen, ii^ “ A blassing sterne (star) long tract appointu^ us 
thtfway-” For the sentiment (according to Todd’s interpreta- 
tion), ef Pindar, Olymp, ix. 56, Xotdop^cr^ai Bsoitt rotpiay 

“ To blame the gods is a hateful wisdoin.6 

375. (yf. Aristoph. Hub. 1454, pdp dvp erf ro&rwu 

atriosy trrpixf/as aettvrbp is vopripa wfAyparaj “ Thyrelf rather art the 
cause yt these evils to thyself, nSving turned thyself to wicked 
course” ^ , 

377# any ... who, antecedent ‘ me ’ contained in' the poss^' myf 
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383. Oanaonlta, Jiere A&goieral sense Oentite. GKBaan 

the low or ^pressed country') was the land betn^een the Joir* 
dan valley acni the Mediterranean, originally peopled hy the de- 
Hcendante of Canaan, grandson of Noah. At the time of the 
Exodus ^here w^e * seven nations ’ dwelling in Canaan, among 
whom the PhiMjs^ines are not named (C^en. xv. PhilistiFv 

and Phoenicia are inclnded in Canaan by the pi^Twet Eepnaniah 
<ii, 5),4n.nd in tlie settl^nent of Canaan Mter the Jewish conquest 
Philistia is again included in the divisioxt The country is now 
called Palestme. 

ofb/>adj. frequent,' For this archaic pse of the word 
Barbour, Bimce\ *V»Bot I haf herd ofisUts say oft sithe,' * oft 
times’) ; Chauoer, Gltrhes Ttdm^ ^‘She wolde bringe wortes or 
others herhes iiy^es ofte,^ Later * often ’ was similarly used, 

N. Tq> “ Thyne often iUseases,” A. V, ** Thine often in- 
firmities** (1 Tim* V. 23). , ^ 

383. dbia Of TlnnuL Her name too is never mentioned in tUh 

Bible. - I-,- c 

384. The secret. See 1. 1016. tilghth ; this,^>611ing, which , 

gives the termination in full (-th), is always preferrgiby Milton^S 
cf. P« L. i. 24, 652, etc. The common spelling ‘ hei^t * occurs as 
early at least as Chaucer hyghte f 

385. nuptial love preMaed, /tfd^s,.xiv. 16, 17, ** And Samson's 
wife wept before him, and said. Thou dost but hate me, and lovest 
me not ... and she wept befdre him the seven days while their 
feast lasted." (This was the marriage feast.) 

386. my sj^es, seed. 1197* Milton here again follo'^s^Josephus. 

In Judges, wiv. 11, merely *Hliirty companions ’’ are mentioned, 
corresponding to what are now called ‘ groomsmen,’ or as they 
are styled in Matt. ix. 15, “children of Ae bride-chamber,”* But 
Joseph us, Antiq. v. 8. 6, mentions “thir^ of the most stout of 
their youth, in pretence to be his companions, but inn^lityrijo 
bo a guard upon him.” Quarles in his History of Samson adopts 
this AOtion. catrupted, ^ obtained information by a breach of 
confidence,’ or to use Samson’s own meta^or “ploughed with 
his heifer,** xiv. 18, (Beh Jbnson, Ne& Inn^ Gifford, v. 

336. refers to this. ) ^ 

^5. Tlvalli. From xiv 20, and 1. 1020, it is' evident 

that there wa« <mc rival in the ordinary sense epf the word. The 
sense here is "rather of ‘rivals in the confidence of his wife,* cf.‘ 

‘ underminers,' 1. „ 

388. prlpis^&love, ‘fif^s% bloom of love,' ‘nuptial love.' The 
word is used of me mcming in P. v. 170, “While day arises 
that sheet hour of prime," <if the imw creation, ib. 295, ‘Mature 
here wafitoned as in her prime. " ^ 

• 38Sh Spousal emlnrsoeB, governed by ‘in' iindenS(tood. vitiated, 

* a.- > 
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^corrtmted/ quaMes ‘who’ ibbove. JudgcB, xrL 6, ‘♦And the 
lord? 4^ th^ Philiatmes oamo up to her^ a:ud said tiiito%er, Entice 
him ... and we wiH give thee every one of us eleven hundred 
pieces of silver. ” • 



fit f ^se dreame that ca# delude the steepers sent ” : or ‘ power of 
smell * as^ F. Q, iii. 4. 46, “And sent of hoiind@s trew”) ; and in 
JEJolland’s Pliny, hy the soent, ‘ before she had touched the gold,’ 
the mere promise of it,* the expression js a ig^taphdr for 
what precedes — ‘^though ofrar’d only, * — with p^haps a saTcaetio 
alliision to the keenness of avarice that can smell vshat to the 
ordinary Bonro fa inodorouB. KiightWa faf wm. 




Oept lOn of *' l,TMiiaa> vaaBa^uia v* co aa^^Twa, wat*. vancr* OV* , 

T®nilff'*ffiv®*be^"^p08^ ft is the ionth (not 

the that tifects it (cf. 1. 254, “Flos dabit ... tetigi, nec 

~ 1-1 at-- ^ 


mora, mater era't’*). 



mab^ the allusion is to the stor 


^eque enim Jovis esse 
%, quern pluvio Dana^ oonceperat auro”). con- 
ceited, verb to the nom.^‘ wi^),’ 1. 388. ^ 

391. Treason. The comma after ‘conceived* indicates that the 
object of this verb is ‘treason/ and tjiat ‘firpt-bom * is in apposi- 
tion with this object., spurious ; sp too is Fersens called inpvid, 
quoted above. 

392. tlftlde she assayed, Jiidges, xvi. 6-14^ 

394. capital secret, in a double aenSt?; (1) ‘secret^that lay in 
(the hair of) my bead ’ ; (2) ‘ great secret, one whose divulgence 
Wuld endanger my life.’ For tlie first sense, cf. P. L, xii, 383, 
“ fTeed^muat the serpfnt now his capital bruise |*£bq>ect with 
pain (in tbllusion to Oen, iH. 15) : for the second cf. the expr. 
** capital treason,” “capital crime (Shak.). The constr. is 
‘ that she might know in what part, etc.’ • 

. 395. dumnied, 4 concentrated/ ‘summed ug,* as insP. L. viii. 

' 473, ix. 113. ( ‘ Summed ’ is used in P, L. vii. 4SiX in a different 
and vefy peculiar sensj (see Nares). a 

460. efUitempt,«sc. *ioT Samson,* who, she thought, oould not 
SKsee through the pretence of her love. 

401. traitor to q;)y6«lf, ‘ betrayer of myoown secret ’ cf . Shak. 
Com, of JSrr, iii. 2. 167> “ But her faif^slster ... hatlf almost made 
me traitor to myseiff” * $ * * 

4Q3. dflundlshed, ‘fiattering,* ^fuli of bhmdidimenta^ ; cf. 
‘languished,* 1. Il9. Pro|>ertius similarly uses this wofd in the 
mss. with an active meaning: iv. 6b BUmdi^quc^ 

flnont per mea*colla rosqp,” “ A^i^harming rose-wreaifchs flow 
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around myjaedk.” Parl^, ‘conversation/ like the ordinal^ 
French usenf puurUr. The metaphor occurs in Shak. Mcbch, it S* 
87f '‘calls to parley the sleepers of the house/' Doublet “par- 
able/* L%00. 

40A Tongiie-liatterles. Cf. “peal of words,” * To^/' 

quotes 8hak. 1 Ilmry VI, iii. 3. 79, “I am vcnquislvd; these 
naughty words of hers have batter'd ine like roaring cannon- 
shot.” surceased, 'ceased/ Cf. 8hak. ftom, widJiU.^v. 1. 97% 
“For no pulse shall keep his native progress, but surcease.” 
THe word 4s derived from Fr. mrsw, subst i^om verb mr^eotp,^ 
Lat. s/i/jer/mdeo, <lesist from.' The propel^ spelling is ‘sur- 
cease/ as in Fabian’s ChrmiclBy but from confusion with ‘cease' 
(Lat. eedo,^ to give way '), the ' was changed into ‘ c/ ^ 

405. over-wcAched, ‘tired out’; lit. ‘kept awake too long.’ 

JfdgeH^ xvi. 16, “ His soul was vexed unto death:” The metaphor 
is from a sentinel. e ^ 

406. At times, ‘at the time/ - Tllff"phrase*in modem prose 
would mean ‘now and then/ most, adv. to ‘sealC^ 

407. unlocked. Judges, xvi. 17, “He told her afil his heart.’'’ 
my heart, «.e. ‘ the citadel of my heart/ as the metaphor requires. 

408. resolved ‘resolute ’ The ’i;(^ord*haB a different mcauing 

in 1. 505. well, ‘fully/ ‘firmly.’ THe line may be para^^lirased 
‘who, if I had a ^rain of dim, manly resolution/ inverting the 
noun^^into an adjective and the adj'ective into a noun, as is 
frequently Milton's practice. ^ 

410, efTemlUAcy has b^retthe sense of ‘ uxoriousness ' Cf. 

‘ effeminately/ 1. 562. 

412. To. We should say ‘ upon ’ in modern prose. 

414. degree, ‘condition,’ ‘stage.’ Cf. %hak. Twelfth i. 

6. 143, “ He ’s in the third degree of drink.” ** ^ 

416. servitude, like “ servile mind ” (1, 41 ji), refers to his “foul 
effeminacy ” (1. 410), ^ 

418. True slavery. Because by it the miiul is enslaved to 
angj^er's will. hUndness, ‘was.’ 

420-447. WTicU iti the Um^iShige of musuSoAis T^ould he called the 
first ‘ motive * of the />»><?«, ends at I, 433. C/p to thcU place th^ 
dominant thought hasten Samsmi's J^hilisttne^nmrriaife, and its 
conMquences t^ Uinise^ egiid* to his naUon, refi^Hms upon 

these pas^ •coifaii^ities, we Mie in L 434 sq,^ace to /acc a 
presen^ evil — the latest eonsequgice of Sarmows error — namdy, the 
public c^ehration of the trium^ of idolatry over the reli- 

gion : for a feast is ahout to he held in honour qf Dagon, w^o had 
deluK'^ed Samson int^the hcunds qfhis enemies^ om^ in du^dnour of 
the Ood^qf Israel who hadf^^ad to effect His peopled s deliveranee^ 



NOTES*^ 

The annomdentetU thik edehtatitm ie^ppropria$idymade through 
one teho, mxt to feds most heeuly the diidionxMr it brings, 

421. awroved aot, sc, *1/ Judges^ itiv. 3. « 

« 4:sd. 06 fl|mcHi, see x. n, uixwv» -ai^acjc; 'nioiesi/, iiKe 
mt. irtfesto an aAj. inftstus^ * hostile \ Of. Spenser, F, Q, 
U, 1,*48, ^‘The Bitter j^nga that doth your heart infest In 
modem prose the worg is commonly need in the sense df *to 
render uia^fe/ e.g, *a sea infested with pirates,^ which is also a 
. Latin use (mare tT^estum, Cic. Ait. 16* 1). • ^ • 

''424. I holf^liat, * I do not pretend to ^stabUeh or settle 
that poinv namSy, * whether you^ were right or I was/ <31 
Sir T. Browne, Christian MoraJU^ Hi. 7, ^‘l3^ot celeetial figures 
but virtuous schemes must dotfiinate and'*'8tatei our actions.” 
The Fr. ^onstdtey is similarly used.* The word occurs in the 
s^se of * establish,^* station in a place,’ in Marlowe, Jew of Malta, 
ii. 2, “My lord? remember that to Europe’s shan^ 1 the Chris- 
tian isle of l^liodCb from^l^hence you came | was lately lost, and 
, you were stath4 here | to be at de^y enmity with Turks. ” 
ttais, *of tlil£^* Here, by a kind of s^ests, *be sure’ is taken 
to be a transitive verb in sense equivalent to ^know surely,’ 
‘know for certain,* See^l, 1^08* 

426. txitunph, i.e. ‘an object of triumph.’ the sooner, sc. ‘than 
thou would’st have found had thy cbojce of awife been otherwise. ’ 

429. 'within thee, * within thy brcset. * 

430. Tadt, in the pass, sense oi ‘ secret,* so used in Latin, e.g. 
Tojcitnm iXi^nid tenere, Ciw. de Or. iii. 17, 64. True is emphatic 
(not concessive) here, ‘ 'Tis very true,* ‘^Tis too true.^ 

, 431. burden, ‘ heavy consequences, * more, ‘ more than enough, ’ 
thf^punishment has be^p heavier tlian the fault deser\^ed. 

^433 ftgftd, ‘from which no abatement will be made.* score, 
‘reckoning.’ From A.S. sceran, ‘to cut,’ two M.E. forms were 
derived — ‘shear * an4 ‘ score ’•^both preserving the original i^nse, 
e.gr. m Kigel Wireker*s Poems, 1180. ^Soon after, fron^the custom 
*of cutting notch^ in a stick for counting, ‘ score * came to mean 
^ ‘twenty,’ e g. Genesis and Exodm, 1230, “you woren seveu^pore 
yere ” ; tod by an easy transition ‘ account * itself, whether 

sco]%d on a stick or written, was called a ‘ score,’ e g. in Midland 
arc, 1280. The same custom of notching up accounts is 
seen in the word ^ tally,’ Fr. tcdller, ‘toacut.’ remainB, sc. ‘to 
b,e told.* Samson alre^y knows t\ioJ(9ct that the5e{||Bt m going 
to be bdid (1. 12), 4>ut, we may suwose, not Its ohjea, which 
Manok]^ at the same time announdbs (t. 437 sq.]. 

• ^ 434* popular, ‘public ’ j see L 16 n. 

436. ^[MXliip, ‘solemn procession,’ in the lit. Greek sense* wo/xmir 
> from Ttpisreiv, ^to send.^ 4Cf. UMl- f27, “ And pomp ahd feast 
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«n<l revelry, ” J*. L. viu 563, WMe the Mgbt p<mp agcead0d 
jubilant ” -Aiii. 61, A pomp of winning graces waited stilt” 

437. Jiudjje^f xvi, 23, ‘'Then'tb© lords of the PHiUsl^es gathered 
together for to offer a ^eat saoriiiee unto Bagon ti}|^ god, and^ 
to rejoice: for they said, Our god'^hath^deliyer^l <Sam^n o^r 
enemy into our hand.” s ^ 

439^*Thesi out; of tlilna. The eonatr. is, *and who hath de-. 
livered them out of thy hands.* An ahtflbesia Is mean! between 
*thee iiao their hands ^ and *4;hem mU of thine.* who slew’st .. 
afftin, proleptio oons&. with the connate abcu^tive, * who slewed' 
to their loaoi mauji a man who was thus slainp The tautology 
(which ’Landor needlessly fouud fault with> can be paialleled 
from the dlassics. CS. Horn. It, xiv. 6, 5c/>M Xorr/ia ^epjjuTffvrf, 
lit. *heat the^hot baths.^^ S^h. (Ed. Col 12CH)„ riav trC^ 
ASfy/crufv hfifnirtjw myrihpiMres^ lit. * blinded o^ ^our blind eyes,’ 
and from modem usage, e.g, the eiqpression ^^ot him dea<3h^ 
them, the so-called etn^aJt doSwet whi|h sonmumils means ‘at 
the cost of,* as here and in 1. S37 ; imS somAin^ (more com- 
monly) ‘for the benefit oi^c.g, Numhe^a^ xxUi. f,^“Come, curse 
me, Jacob.*’ See Abbott, g 220. slew’st, ‘slay,’ in A.S. meaiii 
* to smite * <Oerm. scbHagemi)^ and the expression ‘ slain to death,’ 
akin to that in the text,tOccur^m«A«d|t^ X. “Oferdrencte his 
duguthe ealle, swilce hie wa^ron de^tHe geslmgetie,” “Plied all his 
retainers excessirely (wltli lyine, so that they lay) as if th^ were 
smitt^ with death.’* 

440. magnllied, ‘exalted.* C^. P, Zt, vii. 606, “T^ee that day 

thy thunders magnified ** j Luke. L 46, “ My soul do'tft magnify 
the Lord. . • 

441. Besides, ‘beside,* ‘except.’ This use of the word as a 

prep, is incorrect, but occurs in M.E. The prep, originally was 
‘byside,’ meaning ‘near,* e,g*JRdbeH of &L 1208, “Bisidp K^it- 
inga to Engelohd hi come ” ; frequently in Chaucer, as*'‘ Stonden 
hem bisyde” ( Tale qf Ocmelyn), “i$tonden her bisyde** {Clerkejt 
TaleJ, In Old English Homdiea^(ciire. 1200f the form ‘ bi-sides * 
rpro]^rly an adv. formed liy the additiem of |;he genitive ‘s*) 
occurs as a prep., “ Bi-sid^ Jerusalem on the fot of the dune 
the^idBeii clepen Hunt 01iv#e ” ; so later in Wyclif , Jfatt. xiii 
1, “Jjbesus . sat bisidls the see^’ ; aacC later stiU, in S^ak. 
Af. N", iv. l.^ 120^ “ BeidHes the groves ” (* rfear *) ; Temp. iii. 
1. 57, “Kor cah;imagiiiation form a shape, besides yourself, to 
like ef ” (*ex<^pi^'|:' * « 

442. MsgtoUfC * diveSfeidi shorn of his gloiy.* For the prefix 
cf. ‘ disallied,’ 1^022 ; * disen^^'one,* P. A, u. ^29, ‘ disrelish,’ v. 
305, ‘&imlode,*vi 60^, ‘ diaespouse,^ ix, 17* Milton shelves with 
Spenser nis frequent use of this prefix; cf. ‘ discounBell.'^ ‘ dis- 
likefui,’ ‘ dispaxt,* ‘ disthroiuze,’ ‘ distroubled,’ occurring, ^Umong 
others, ih P. had, %.e. *VeW.’ • 
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443. mit, * disorderly crott^d * ; seel. 674, used in a simiiarly 
coiitic^tuous sGoae In Comets, Jn Foote’s playswud in the 
days of the Kegency this very word significantly came to mean 
* tkfashimahle assembly.’ The word is the same as * rotd: ’ ‘ de- 
feat,* ‘and ‘rqjite* ^way* (lit. a road cut through, a ‘forest’), all 

htpta^ (r^tmpc^ to break). 

444. Wlilcb .. dbme, a Latinism for * and that this has c<ime.* 
446. the most with shame, Lc. ' the most shameful.* 

448-478* MtmoaK a information draws forth from Samson afresh 

i^thvA'st of accumtiom agamst himself as the instrument^of dishofi- 
ou¥ to IsraeVs Qodfhiil with this is coupled the rtffile %ittmranctt>fhis 
hope that the eorUeaTnoio heimj between Ood and Dagon, Dagou never 
can trtwmpht as he had tr%umphsd over Samson, The When contain- 
• ingthis hope (ll. 460-47 fAe Middle of Um Action of the 
%neeG (see Iutrotl.j»p. xvi). They are emphasized by Mcmoah's 
Holpnn reply, “ Thest words las a prophecy receive 
450. advanced,* ^J>i’omoted,* cf* P. />. 369, “ Into our room of 
bhss thus high ^vJnced pUreatures of other mould.’* 

, * 452. oifeaed Wh mouths, a frequent es^ression in Scripture both 
in*a good and % bad sense : for latter see Ps, cix. 2. 

4^. scandal, ‘disgrace.’ Another fo|m of the u;ord is * slan- 
der^; from Gr. iricdr^aXoi/,** ofl^nce,* ‘ stumbling block ’ ; the idea 
is fiom disturhmg the stick Sr spring in a and thereby caus- 
ing it tashut. -nV — 

456. propense, ‘ inclined * : cf. Sir T. Browne, Peligw Medici, i 
8, *‘Head%tkat are disposed unto schism, jiud complexionally 
propense to innovation. *’ • ^ « 

456. with Idols, i,e, ‘ in idol -worship.* 

•459. harbour, ‘receive,* ‘entertain.* The woaxl w'as orig. a 
subs> ‘heiborgh,* njeanil^g lit. a shelter for an army (A.S. here, 
ip ‘army,* ^l^omgan, * to shelter *) it is used by Chaucer for an inn ; 
both subst. and verb occur in Wychf, Matt, xxv. 36, “Y was 
herborles and ye herbsrideu me.” * * * 

461. With me, ‘ a|i far as 1 am conceimed ’ ; the issue of thestrife 
longer depends on Samson. oCnt^st, Latin accent. 

463. overthrown ;^an imitation %f the Latin ablative Aso- 
lute Qonstr. : the English case absofirte is the nominative— 1 
^Aeing) overthrown/ e nter lists with. * match hing ^elf agaiMBt" ? 
*ftts * is from Lat ficmw— a borcier, an en^osiire for a tournay. 
For the omission of the article cf. Chances. &quieres fTale, “That 
faught in Ustes with bretheren t^*of Canac^^’ : SpCTiser F, 
Q, ii. 1. 6, “ Well could he toumay#nd in listes debate.” ^ 

^ 464. ^ty, an abstract noun, as in 1. 899; cf. ^Godhead,* 1. 
1163 ; cl. P. L, vL 167, “A third part of the gods in synod met } 
Their deities to s^sert/* preferidl>^ b^ore, ^placing or renting 
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a^ve/^see h 1672$ cf* P. L, ii. 255, “ Preferring { Hard libei^y 
before the fasy yoke | Gf servile pomp/’ 

466. ooauilvB, ‘tolerate/ ‘endure/ lit * to ^ut the eyes (to fin 

o6^ce)f used again of God in P, L, x. 624. prayok’d, see 1. 
237; B. • o 

467. wlU arise, a frequent biblical exp^esadqp,^ cfl Fsf vii.^, 

“ Ari^, O liord, in thine anger ” $ xii. 5, “ Now will I igdse, saith 
tEe I-ord,” assert, ‘vindicate/ ‘establish,’ cf. P. i/, vi, 157, 
q^uoted above (b 464). ^ 

468. Bi^oii must stoop. Although these lines certainly re&^ 
to the catoptrpph^ it is probable that Milton^l^d also in hism^^l 
an incident outside tlm action of the piece, narrated in I 

y. 5^ 3, “ When the ^ilistine^took the Ark of God, theybrongnt^ 
it into the hodbe of Dagon, anoTset it by Da^on. ^ And wh^ they 
of Ashdod arose early cm the morrow, behmdallagon* was fallen 
upon his face to the earth before the ark of fiie Lord.” 

469. discomfit, ‘ discomfiture/ cf^Bhak.2 ffmrv VI, 

V. 2. 86, “ Incurable discomfit reigns.” ’ * 

470. tropSiUMi, ‘ moral causes of triumph rather^han any maj^e* 

rial tokens of victory (such as Samson’s hair).’ 'fhe “pA ” is a 
misspelling that pasaed^into English from the Fr. troph4e^,de- 
rivea from the Gr, rpoiraXw^ a memorial bf victory IrpoTrA *& putting 
to fiight,’ rpirruf * to turn ’). * 


destruction ’) ; HalFs Chramde 
(quoted by Wright), “Kyng Bycharde perceivyng them armed, 
knewe well that they came to his confusion.” <to mahe* 

' pale,’ frequently used as an adj,,c.p., CgmiM, 452, “ Blank awe’^’; 
P. L, ix. 890, “Adam ... aatbnied s^od and blank.” ^P. ii. 
120, “ Solicitous and blank he thus began/’ The verb occurs in ’ 
8hak. Hawlety iii. 2, “Each opposite that blanks the face of joy.” 
♦The word is derived from O-H.G, ‘to shine/ and is 

cognate v^th ‘ bleak,’ ‘ bliifk,’ ‘ blench,’ but d^rent from ‘ black.’ 
al^ough in A.S. the two are distinguished oiy by the accent. ^ * 

473 prophecy. Josephu!^ {Antiq. v. 8r 4) says of Bcvmson, “ it 
appeared evidently that he would be a prophet. ” Samson here 
fulfils that function more literally than -me passage has been if*, 
teipreted to me>^n. ^^Ixamples are uumercnis in classical literature 
of the bcliei in omens d^wn os here from spoken words. ASneas 
accepts the oimn of words spoken in jest by his son lulus (Virg, 
Aewas vii.) ; the seer TeiresidS prophesies in angiy words the im- 
pendiifg blindness of Gi^lipus (Soph. (Pd. Tyr,) ; and muttering, 

. voij^B presage hispid ((Ed. Ool,) $ Olytaemnestra’s dream is“iir* 
teri^eted by the Cliorus^ grophelic words asA presage of eom- 


! th e w pi j Ubadig)!^ 

11 . 99Sr^‘ With nun upon ruin, 
confounded”: /» xxiv. .10, “The 


47JI* confusion, ‘des'tmclion 
meaning than n ow. Cf. P. fj 
roffTbu roiiu, | lyoiitpsion woi 
city of ccBD^sion” (doomed 
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ing retribution (Meet , ). The taking of omens from spoken words 
was not unknown to the Jews ; see I Sam. xiv« l-14t 

477» doabtflQl^ predica^Ve^* to boor 'to remain doubtful.’ God, 
i,e. ‘Our God,’ * Jehovah,^ us be aHnouneed b^ name to be to 
^ose8i(JS(pdi^. vL S). ^Lord, ^ supreme^’ 

478-640< TXeM^ijoruR (miM The father l)ri7igs 

something more shhstaiUM — name^^ a proposed qf ransom for hi^i 
son. {WUs incident nStrmly serms to ormg out the loving^ active^ 
practical character of Manomi^ hut is a shUfm oontrh?cmce for height- 
^ng the pat?tos o£ the tragic^ end ; /or Samson dies ^t when his 
Jather hm all hjitjuucceeded in carrying hia purpose tY^ugh)* But 
Bommn^s spirit that had flashed forth in pfpph&sy%n{^ the triumph 
of Crod over Dagon^ droops and^ smbt udim his own interests are 
concerned^ and hr despairingly ims his father thdt he is unworthy 
of ransom. Manogh 7 (sproves him asm points out that sin of 
pride and ' over-Justice ’ underlies his setf-aJbandonmmt. Samson 
replies that IwMt cegged to have any attraction for hifu, and 
again recur^tg tlUe C/mslani theme qf his past folly. 

^ 479. florgol^ ' forgotten ’ j this use of the past tense for the past 
participle is^ommon in Eliasabethan BuglieSi ; see Abbott, § 343. 
It arose as follows: — The A. 8. pask pt. was jpiined by pre- 
fixing ge- to all verbs (#eak^or strong) and affixing -en to strong, 
and -ed to weak verbs, "dlth or without^ a vowel change. Ci 
M.E the prefix ge- was weakened into i- or y-, and alt^ether 
dropped in the northern dialect ; while the suffix -en was^eak- 
ened to -ea|jid then to -e (cdlent) in the soathern and midland dia- 
lects. %e past pt. thus mutilated sometiffies corresnonded with 
the form of the past tense in *^forgOt ’ here, ana sometimes 
with that of the infinitive as in 'fors^e,* i 629, or ‘take,* In 
^oih cases the form of the' ;^ast tense was used for the past pt. 
For ‘take’; cf. Comus,%58, ^‘Silence was took ere she was ware.” 

.431. nuLde way, ‘made my way,’ * obtained access to’; in 
modem prose ^mad^way ’ would mean ‘progressed ’ {as a ship). 

482. with whom : a Latinism for ‘.with them ’ ; Be% 1. 444. * 

* 483. hy this, s^ 1. 266, n. ^ 

4S4. utmost of * utmost feelings of revenge * ; for this 

use^f the adj. for the subst. cf. 1. Il53 ; P. /f.iv, 635, “To the 
^utmost of mere man.” 

* 48.7> paliis, ‘punishments,’ see L 106, ins slaTei^es, ‘tasks per- 
formed by slaves.’* The common distmOtion is that tjie |bbstract 
singular means the soonditiqti er s&te, the, plural, the various 
aotions^incfdent to it, • # 

487« Spare, ‘ waste not,’ ‘ forbear from ’ ; cf . Bbak. V^nt. TaZe, 
iii. 2.^, “ Spare jrour threats”; Jlf, N. i>. ii. 1. 142, “J will 
spare your haimts.” 
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463. pity W) *ooiitmue to miffor*; a LatmisAi llko ^^Tendere 
2wnet,8^* * soHl^re 2>oeiiaA.* 

4S2. Bepwts of mm> A contrast itf here meant with God’s 
secret/* 1. 497 ,* similarly the secrets of a Meiut, of one 
ei^ual in rank« ar5 contrasted with ** God’s cotinsel” onji^sted to . 
his humble servant. ® _ ^ ^ ^ 

493. lad, potential, ‘would have.* tact, fact,* lit, ^what is 
done * (Lat. jacttmU see L 736 ; cf- P. L. 467, “ Bloody fact/J 
ii. J24, ‘ * Fact of arms. ** ^Fact * here is a snper^uoii^ nominative. 

494. Th^iprammar hero is defective, as it often is in Miltqia*^ 

when the sense is cltar. Grammatically ‘ deaerstng contempt and 
scorn * ref er^ to ‘fisot,* but the sense reouires *^cltided * and 
‘avoided * to re|er to the person, ^though ^th adjs. are co-ordi- 
nate with ‘deserving/ By attraction this last adjc mav also he 
made to refer to the person. Milton had, no, toubt, the Latin 
construction in mind, where the transition from^the act to the 
actor would have been indicated by a ^rresf^uding transition 
from the nctd, gerundive pt. {-dum) to the masc. similar 

transition occurs in 11. 500, 501. excluded; the ‘ikodern constr 
‘excluded /row* is, strictly, apZeonaew, (for ea?-=ffom). ‘ 

495. avoided. PerhaM^ilton alludes to Protv xvii. 12, ‘^L^t 

a bear robbed of her whelps meet a fnan/ rather than a fool in nis 
folly.** ^ • 

496ir497. The lines are pAated as the text of the firat two 
editions ; giving an iambic tetrameter in the first, and an Alex- 
andrine liypermetricw in the second line. Wartont transferred 

But I from 4he second to the first line, thus making 1 496 an 
iambic pentameter, and 1! 497 an iambic pentameter hypermetric. 
Both readings stand on good grounds: — That in the text bjr 
lengthening the line makes the mind dw el^ upon Samson’s anguisn 
at the thought : Warton’s, by bringing in the terminal paoi^se after 
“ But I,.*’ brings out strongly the contrast between Samson and 
the lass guilty betrayer of mere human secrets. The constr. in 1. 
496 is “how deserving the mark of fool (to* be) set, etc.” The 
nom absol.* constr. would Be very feeble heret There are two 
refemnees to Scripture combined in this passage : for the ‘ fool * ^ 
as i^blab * cf. Prov, x. 8, *^A prating foed shau fall ** ; ^xix. li^ 
“A fool uttereth all his Jfn man Milton was perhaps 

thinking of those that had receiv^ the “mark of the beast” “on 
their forehead ” ( ^v. 1 1 , xx. 4), and who were virited with thfT 
first “vial o^ the wratia of God” (Pcv. xvi, £). “The mark of 
Cain” iv. and “1b«mark upon the^oi^heads of tlm men 
that sigh ” {£kel\ ix. 4) have adifierent signincation. firopt, ‘ fore- 
head, HiJee Lat. /ron^, cf P. L. iv. 300^ “ His fair large fwmt.” 

, 49^ kept, ‘kept |ecret’^ cf. the expression “tok;e|^ one’s * 
omj counsel ” 



Thel^nsioiiiB totbd story -of Tania- 




500* 4.cpy< 

luB (Ovid, '^ri.' ' 51m. ii. tJUSJ, who for his garrulity iu revealing the 
secrets of^euswaspuxaish^’with a Paging thjtrsi while immersed 
in wat^« which receded f^in his whcjiiever he at4^pted to 
drink (^^QarmltMS in media Tsnta&s aret aqga>’^ ** Tantalus for 
his blahmng^s parched with thix^ while in the midst of Water”), 
while %rock suspended overhead ever threatened to fall and crush 
him (Bur. Or&tt. 6 ). narahle, • fable/ ♦^cgory/ lit. ‘ narration,* 
‘comparison* (Or. T^pd^ ♦by the idde of,* /ScXXw, ‘to throw’). 
The word isti doublet of ♦ parley,*!. 403. 


^ 501. AIwbb, Hades, or the lowest part of it/ Tartftrus. pains, 
see 1. 485, n. eanllneil, grammatically agrees witlf*‘ sin,’ but in 
sense with ‘sinner* inferred from it. The oonstr. Jis a vf/ne^s; 
see 1. 404, n. * ^ ^ 

502. SontThe^ Latin accent ; lit. ‘ crushed in spirit * ; Lat. tero, 
‘ to bruise. * • 


503. ‘Be ndfc an agent in afficting thyself.* 

505. bidSj^c. ^ thee^o so/ t.<?. ‘to avoid it,* 

508. pen^ forfeit, bt. ‘the One imposed as a punishment,’ 
' ance ‘ the punishment itself * ; cf. ‘ debt,* 1. 313, Yrom Low Lat. 
Jjoj'isfa^ttumy ‘ trespass/ lit. ‘ an acting beyond limits * (foriSi ‘ out 
of doors,* /ac»o, ‘todcr)._ * 

609. quit ... debt, ‘release thee from ^ the debt due to him.* 
theef dat. ‘to thee.’ quit, ‘ remit, ** cf. Shak. Com,^fMrr, 
i. 1. 23, “Quit tlie penalty”; M&r, of Teu. iv. L 381* “ Quit the 
fine.” •‘Quit* has the sense of ‘pay,» ‘be released from/ 
in P. L, iv, 61, “Quit [ Tlie debt immense of audless grati- 
tude.” The word is ^derived fron) the same root* as 
‘quiet* and ‘quite/ and was originally an adj. meaning ‘at 
r^t * ‘free/ oocurriisg in the Ancren Phvle (1210), and Roh. 
of (Skeat), and Ohaucdf {Sectmde. Ntmnes Tale, “Goon 

*al quit**) ; it occurs as a' verb in M.B. poems of 1240 in the 
expression “qiiytqji hire ale”; so in Chaucer {Monken Telle “Hir 
cost for to quyte,’* Tctle of Gamelym “Quitte hem his dette ”); cf. 
the expr. * ^uitwent,’ ‘we are quitfi.* Hence, in L*1709, the de- 
rived meaning of ‘ discharging one*B duty.* ^ 

5J2.* The contrast 4>etween the 4^aracters of Samson and David 
isl^rongly bixnight out here, David did implore mercy (2 Sam, xii. ), 

513. self xigorous, ‘ judging himself i^orously. * 

514. Wbldb, i\ ‘which course of jsendnet.’ as^nes, ‘proves’; 

for this meaning asid the omissiofi cl ‘to bejrcf. I.*llb3; P- Z. 
iv. 8^, “ Not to know me argues yourself u^nown ” ih, 049, 
“ Tq say and straight unsay ... argues no leader, but a Uar traced. ” 
The meaning £ ‘ to make clear,* Lat. arguo (root ana, whence 
arg&dmfit * silver,* ‘ the BhiqjB^mq^al *). ^ • • 
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Silt. i.6. 'FtKT having hhi (^wn seanie nf pride (throu|^ 

hid fftilnre) t]|ah for having offended God (by Ms disobedience). 


516, 517. 7%e constfe kh-i9^ect.0bi( Hhm offered meahs. 
whichj wlio knows bwt Gt?d, etc/ Itlus peculiar use of ^what ' 
as a compound relative, where we s^uld eicroct it toi^be used as , 
the indonnite ‘whatever,’ xioints to a cofilusion anotheir 

constFT.-y^ reject not then whatevf^ offered meand'God hath {for 
all tJmt toe know) set, eta* sat btfora u|, 'placed within our , 
reach.* ratiitii, lit. ' turn back,^ hence ' render back,* 'tpstore ^ ; 
cf. JP. 1?. iv. 374, I found thee there, f And tMther will return 
thee ** ; Spebser F. Q, ii. 19, “ Iffe ever backe retourned cie **,? •« 
Lydgate, 8i^H^ of l^hthe^y " Whilys that 1 .reSoume ageyn my 
style unto king/’ The modem intransitive meaning ‘ to come 
or go hack ’ is detived from the intermediate reffexiv© use, be in 
P, L, iv. 906, *^1^tan ... | And now returns him from. Ms prison 
scaped.*’ « ^ 

ol 8* saored house, ' the Tabernacle.* The TSmple was not yef 
built. Samson atOaza Was of course pranluded from exercising 
the public rites of Ms rehgiou. ‘ 

520. renewed sc. ' lu place of those that he had violated.’ 

525. exploits, accent on the stem (not on the prefix as now); so 
accented also ip 1. 32. « r, ^ 


526. instiuct, ' impulse, ’ Latin aoceurl; and meaning ; cf. Shak. 
Rich, III. ii 3, '‘By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrutt^l En- 
suing dangei'B.” Used as au adj. ‘animated* in P. L. lu 937, xi. 562. 

528. sons of Auak, ‘ the Anakim,* see 1. 148, n. Hebrew 

spies sent to * search tne land,’ reported that they felt themselves 
to be ‘ grasshoppers * before these giat^ts (Numh. xiii. 33); “ Who 
catf stand before the children of Anak ? ” was the common saying 
[DeibL ix. 2). tfiaseil, * proclaimed aloud ’ ; cf Spenser, F. Q. i,' 
11. 7, “ That I this man of Goclhis godly krmes may bla^ ” ;*ii 
9 25, “Bablers of folly and blazers ol crime.” The derivation 
from the same root as ‘blare,’ ‘blast,’ ‘blow,* is shown in 
Cliaucer, Nome of Fajm, iii. “ With his blak4^clarion | He gan to 
blasen out a«soun aslowde | Asbloweth wynde ii^ helle;” (Skeat). 
Hence is derfved * blazon.* 

52{>^petty god, ‘ demi-god/i ‘ hero.* Th^ notion is inor^ Greek 
than Jewish. • - ^ 


530. of, * by * ; cf. P. L, v. 878, “ Forsaken of all good,” 

531. liDfrtilo ground, dthe country of my enemies/ cf. 1. 343. 
my afBrcmt, ‘!So fisme me*r^^e subst. occurs in Shak. Oymh. 
V. 3. 87, Tnere dras a' fourtn inan, in a silly Kabit, that gave the 
affront d^lth them”; Ben Joitson, Ahhetnkt {Gifford, 51), 
“ This day thou shalt have ingots ; and to-morrow give lor<Js th’ 
affront ” ; used of a {piendly meeting in Greene’s Ta Q^ttoque 
(Dodsl^,,vii. 78), /‘Sir, tlijs ]^«i9ist caution you of, in your 
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^.ffiTont or salute, never to^i^ove youi^bat.^’ For the use of the 
worcl aB a verb, see P. L. L 391 ; ShaJc. Mawl. iiL 1. 31, 

«Shak. M(Mib% iv. 3. 118, Devilish Macbeth by many of these 
teams hatl! hoiight to twin me*’; Spenser, P, Q, ii. 1. 4, ^^With 
cunning Vraynes%im to untrap nnwarea*” From Dat. trp^o, * to 
draw,’ through Fr. tra^n' From CotgTave the moaning eeems 
to be, original^, * somfthing drav^ or ^read out,* *^a snare.* 
534^ Softened, ^ rendered eFeminate,* * 

o^. The Gonat:^ is * I fell ... so at length to lay,*jbhe inf. *to 
«ay’ depending <m *I fell,* 1. ^32. The moftem oonstr. would 
be <I fell .. 80 iTttU length / head asd liaUow’d 

pledge; heridiadya. for Hhe hallowed pledge of^y head/ So 


538. laBdviousJ^y hyjjjfdta^^, qualify ‘ concubine. 

537. shctre ; see 1. 439, n. 

^ • 538. The saathing self-contempt conveyed by this eimile will 
be remarked by the reader. 

^41 -005, The Chorus mbs&r^ng i^t Manoa^^s efforts are fruit- 
lem, try to draw Samson tf his despondency hy recalling hia 
rh tues as a set-off against his one fgiiU'ng, ^upon which he Aas so 
repeatedly dwelt; hxit in valni-—Mam8a>i replies that it is better for 
him to tcor^for hia bread in captivity, than to live the life eg a 
drojie t/f inglonofis freedom ; and that, captive or free, life, now 
that if has ceased to be usejul to }0ia nation' and rdsyion, has no 
charms for him. Hereupon Manoah, who had in the ease of his 
*wifc seen the power of God turn her harT^rmessinlo fertility, reminds 
hi^son ^la t the same p^er can re^re his eyesight, if it pleases , — 
for why^se has Ood %)ermittcd his miraculous strength to return to 
him ff To thh Samson m the most deejdy affecting words, replies — 
he has no hope — hoi feels decUh to he near. Mmioah seeing that 
words are of no avcdl, departs to see jphat action can do {namely in 
the matter of the ’ransom). He commends Scmieon, Meanwhile, to 
the care of the Chcyrus. ^ ^ 

ufdSrw'S 


crystal bounds**; P. L, v. 633, “And rubied nectar flows in 
pearl.** The allueicm, peihapa, is to Prtfv xxiix. ^1, “ liook not 
upon the wine wheq it is red, when4t^^eth its ooloiin in }he cup.” 
ruliy lit. means * red,* which is one of Homer*s^pithet8 for wine, 
oti»os fyvGpjs, Od. ix. 163. 

Judf/ea, ix. 13, “\Vine which cheereth ^od Ad man.’* 
Milton changes *god ’ into *g^<j][B^topake iAie allusion to the demi- 





V 


^ d« or heroes cl^rer. Keighiley says that iilcihdm, ‘goda/ 
i of ton meanB * great men ’ in Hebre-vr, so l^at * gods and mqft * 

I wgHjajafiAJLS«ftui«4^ _ 

54 d. grystalUiie, * clear as glass > accent^dti the secm^l sylltd^ ; 
of. P. L, Tii, 27i, ‘^Ciystallme ocean.** #* 4 , e 

547 . fresh ooirest, * current of fresh ^ater * £s o^^toSed a 

‘ stagnant pool.’ ^ 

543. easte^ ray» ‘rising sun. 



^^catsem *, 


virtue. 

,4«I^JI»«^, ,W. thr^sl^I^f the hwee €a«f- 
hcse waters issue out towards the eail otmntry 
and^go down into the desert, atd go into the sea: which l)eing 
brought forth into the sea, th^i tmter^ ahcUl he h^ea'* ; ilS, 9, “.And 
everything shall live whither the river oomet^” I owe to Mr. 
Tawney the following apposite references: Burto^i, AtuxL qf 
II* ii. 1. 1, “Rain water is purest .. il6kt to^'it fo/intain water 
that riseth in the east, and runneth eastward. fn4u a quick run* 
ning spring ; Wirt Sikos {Britinh Qohfmiit iv. 2h speaking of 
mystic wells, says, “Formerly and indeed until within a few years 
past no water .would do f^ baptizing but that fetched from tho 
Ffynon Mair, though it were a mile^or more from the church. 
That the water flowed southward ^as in some cases held to be a 
secret of its virtue. Iis other instances wells which opeit&d andL 
f[owe& eastward were thoiiglit to aflord the purest water.** Thia 
beautiful picture of J^ianison’a atteution being fir^t attracted by thd 
flashing of water In the rays t>f the morninty sun is meant ta 

‘ ‘ ^ outpour’d * that cheera 
lO fine imagery of tliis and the’ 


contrast with the ‘ danciflg nmy 
the night revels of wassailers. ^ ^ 

next line forms, in the mouth of the Naz*^te7 "^hat may be cajled 
the pjhFrhS/»a>.mn watf>r. driakmg ^ before which th^u^horus’s 
praise of Wine sounds faint and comtnon-plaoc^ For the sake of 
eflect^Milton has made a sl^ht sacrifice of truth in associating 
thirst with the morning. Todd quotes from Tasso, Del Mondo 
Ctealo^ iii. 3. « c 


54^ ethereal, ‘ celestial, ‘ pure* j cf. P L* i. 285, “ Ethereal 
temper/* v 41S, “ Ethere^ fii'es/* Sir Browne, €hr%»tian 
MortdSy ii. 7, “Ethereal particles and diviner portion of man.” 
From Greek aitfijp, ^ the upper air * * I burn *). £^Hry> rod, 

‘the rays of the sun.’ ^ Dunster quotes Eur. Sv^’^, 662, 'Ka/iirfA 
dicrit ijTUoimKapC^ g3aXXe yatav, “The kun^s bright beam, 

like to 9 gift wine rod, shotS)%r the earth” ;«jcf. also Conms, 340, 
“ Lon^deveird rule ox streamliig light.’* toudh, Milton perhaps 
has m i^ud the rod of Moses with wljich he struck the rqpk at 
Rephidlm, causing water to flow (Exod. xviL) Samson implies 
that e^en the humbleVieeds^f his ^ ailv life were the specml care 
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of Providence, && on one occasion 4u*ticularly nearated ; see i. 
6«1, ^ 

650, iqmEy jniooi! ‘ <dear dmd,’ so^ in F. L. x* sd^, “ Milky 
stream” means * water.’ The expreselcm ^;inice’ keeps oom- 
iparison cJo^er between water and wine. • 

%651. ref&BlMKL Tbt construction is either (1) * refreshed niy> 
self* (co^dinate with * drank’) or (2) ‘being' refresh^’ (co- 
ordinate with ‘ allaying^ thii»3t’). nor grape. Of. Ovid, Met. 
XV. 322, • “ (Cytorio) quicun^ue sitim de fonte levAret | Vina 
fagit, gaudetque metis abstomius undis.” hsed here l^r 

’* wine, as ‘liquor^ indicates; so in Ovid, Fasti v., ^'Qucmvas is 
used for ‘wine.* » • 

662. tntbnJnntlliliid^, hypolfage for ^liquor causiuji^ turbulence 
in those that <Mnk of it,’ as op^psed to water whjch ‘ refreshes.* 

553. nee of . gr^iOcs, 6c, ‘ to be.’ 

*1555. With these forbidden, ‘the use of these being forbidden.’ 

556. oomppre, •comp9KsoP.* Cf. P. L. vi. 705, Power above 
compare ” ; i.JSiS, “ Beyond compare of mortal prowess.” 

*558. tempdl^ce, ‘restraint of the appetites.^ this, ‘in this 
ps^ticular respect,’ ‘ with regard to this one appetite,’ This older 
ana wider meaning of ‘temperance* i# illustrated* in the second 
book of the Faery Queem, •nrhere Sir Guyon, who represents this 
virtue* resists the temptations of *the World l[in the cave of 
Mammon), the Flesh (in Acraeia’a bower*, and the Devil Qn the 
jdege of tn^ castle of the Soul). 

5C0. iftotB, ‘profits,’ ‘avails,’ from 'the* same root as ‘bet’ 
(older form of ‘ better *). The woriTwas^riginally a sfibst ‘ bote, ’ 
‘help,* ‘remedy,* frequent in A.S , whence the M.E. verb 
*‘b6tan* ‘to amend,’ ‘make better’; the subst. reappears in the 
moclenjeypression ‘ to ?>oot,’ — ‘ fo^; the advantage, ’ ‘ to the good. * 
562. wemlnat^, ‘ through effeminacy,* in the sense it has in 
1. 410. ^ ^ * 

563 For this heaping up of epithets cf. 11 366, 417. q:ae11e<l, 
‘ crushed,’ ‘dcstmyed * ; used, as hefe, of an individual in Shak. 
M, N,J>. V. 1. 292, “Quail, crush, conclude and quell !* ; Spenser, 
F. Q ik 2. 20, “The acomed life to4qaell.” ^ 

051. To wliat, ‘ to what purpose,^ ‘ for what. ’ 

566. work, governed by ‘ serve * understood, which by zeugma 
means ‘perform.’* • ^ 

' 566. imxt to Bit id|s, c^ammaticalV^depending upon * e^rve ’ or 
* be useful, ’ understood in an ironical ^nse. # 

56X^^11x60110118. Cf, Sh^. Rich’TL ii* 1. 260, “Bhrdei^ous taxa- 
tion.^ A drone, ‘an idler.’ Cf for the metaphor P. L. 
vii. 4W, “Th^ female bee thotOeodi the husband droned; and 
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rUto, JRejs>. viii. 7, ws jtc^tp Kif^^ iyylypervu^ 
oOrta fcal rhp rotpOro*' {riip ipaXtar^) ip jcrf^rjpa eyyiyv$tr0^a^^ 

piprvpui jraXMos^ ‘*Aa the Arpue grows up in the hive to be the 
plague oj the bees, so also "does sueh a tnan/[one who is only a 
consumer of the resources of the state] grow up as a^d^one in his^ 
hottse^ to be the plague of the state. Tl:^ word U tiho same p^fi 
* drone,* 'a humming sound * the drone of a l.incoln^lire bag- 
pipe **)? visltaats, ‘visitors,’ P, Z. xi. 225, \A^le the 
great visitant approached.” « 

558. rediiitdant,>' flowing,’ Thisadj. with the Fr. tex^, *aju* 
oSburs agailn in P. L, ix, 508, “ Heated reduhidant ” (of the fpJds* 
of the serjMnt’s b^dy), and with the Saxon te^. ‘ ’ in P. L, 

ii. 888, “Cast forth redounding smoke.” . Gf, STfenser, F. Q. i. 
3. 8, “ Bedbunding teares,” from Lat* red (re), ‘back,* undo, 


This is the J 


‘to flow.* Ihis m 

.f eiu3:^Aa.>^yi& Jpa.locjjC8, The two cir- 
cumstances pr<^^e us tor Manoab’s utterance m l^.cflSS, 689. 

569. BotHUtlou^ ‘strong.* The allied meaning of ‘sturdj^’ 
‘violent,* occurs m Shak. Hamlet ^ iii 2. 10, “A r^ustious pen- 
wig-paied fellow ” j Henry V, iii. 7. 159, “ Robustious and roi^fgh 
coming on. ** iSamson’s l&ks are ‘ tobuttious * in the sense that 
they are a sign of (recovered) strength Of. ‘ boisterons,* 1. 1164, 
and see 1 1354, n. r ^ ^ 


‘strong.* The allied i 
iihak. Hamlet^ iii 2. 10. 


meaning of ‘sturdjii,’ 
f, “ A r^ustiouB pen- 


570? Yaln momiiaeii.t, ‘vain,’ because Samson never hopes to 
exercise this strength again ; ‘ monument,* J:>ecaus3 ,^ey are 
mei’ely a memorial o7 past exploits, and not a pledge of future 
achievements. Samson gives expression to sentiments bearing 
the strongest possible contrast to Manoah’s hopeful utterances, Ik' 
588, 589. ■ ^ 

571. erase, ‘break down.* *‘Cp. P, Lt, xii. 210, “A«sd craze 
thoir chanot-wbeels ” ; Shak Rich, IJL iv. 4. 17, “So many 
misei;ieB have crazed my voice ” ; Spenser, 7J Q. iii. 9. 26, “ Her 
erased helth ** ; Chaucer, Chanouns Yemanms Tale, “I am ryght 
siker that Hhe pot was cihsed.^’ This word and ' crush,* and 
Fr. Mra^er are from a Norse root. 

57£ The placing of an S(ljective on each side of the noun 
quahfied is in imitation of classical usage. * 


574. draff, ‘ refuse * Of. P. L, x, 630, f ‘ To lick up the draff 
and filth”; Shak. 1 ^Hemry IV. iv. 2. 38, “,From eating draff 
and husks** ;* Chaucer, “ Why should I so wen 

draf out of my i^st. *’ The^ word is as old ^ Layamon’s Brut, 
(1205).* sorvUe food, ‘food suflh as is given to slaves.’ 

578. aSnoy, ‘hurt,* ‘injure,’ used In a much stronger^ sense 
than is now. Cf. P. P. iii. 3g^ “ By invasxon^to anndy their 
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country j Wyclif, JiidUh^ xvi. 7 ^ *' TlJe I^rd Almyghti anoyode 
hym’*; Mark, xvi. 18, ‘‘And drynke ony venyi^ it s<dial 

not noye hem ; Ohanoer, Mem ef Lwm^ %'cde, “ Anoyeth neither 
see, ne land, ne tree, Prof. %eat discards the old derivation 


^fispm Ijah nacao, ‘to hurt/ and substitutes Lat. in^odia (habere), 

‘ toid^id in tetr^, ’ 'trheuce eant». 

' 579. bedMd, ‘ cftiilned to ohe^s bed.’ This is the correct form 
of the word, from M,E. 'l^d-rida^ and ndda *a rider*). Cf. 
jp»er» F/btewnn, yia, 101, “Blynde and bedered/* The modem 
corrupt form ‘bedridden ’ occurs u% Hampole’s Prieiiie^ Conschrwe 
(r^440, ^‘^For when he is seke and bedr^en Thisi^rm -ew^ 

(which is not ih%t of the |Ast ^participle), Mr. Oliphanif emlains 
to be that of the ag^t, like the term -a, meaning ‘ one/ and corn- 
spares ‘ thu gionga ’= ‘ thdu young nn. ’ • 

581-583. Wudg%s,jL^. 19, “ And ne was sore athirst, and called 
on ^e Lc«d . but O^d clave an hollow place that was in the 
^jaw, and there daiUe water thereout.” The marginal reading 
for * jaw * is XeM, and means the place of that name. Chaucer, 
however (JbTowAji Tot^e), takes ‘jaw’ literally, and says, “And 
of this asses efa^e, that was dreye, of the wang-toth ( ‘grinder ’) 

imrang anon a welle ” (3233, 4). He has the authority of the 
VtdgieUe on his side, battle, rather the '‘slaughter ’ at Kamoth- 
lehi see l. 145. bFunt,* the^word uswly means* ‘ shock * of 
battle. It may well be tak8n here in its literal sense of ‘ heat * 
of battlo, from Icel. brunt, ‘ he<ft,’ Engi ‘ burn/ 

583. easy, adv. , as in the e;stpression ‘ his ' honours sit basy 

on him.’ # • 

584. Bpring, the word einbocBes a metamhor from ‘a.^ountaiu,’ 

1. 581. ^ 

*586. me, reflex, ‘myself.’ so, ‘that it will be so.’ 

588, 58<l^ These lines forward the uction by raising eXpectatiou 
of »ome great exploit Sanisou is destined yet jbo^perfomu H 
does perform a great ^xploit, but one whose tragfb end was^no^ 
dreamt of when tlicse words were sxx>ken. This mode of raising 
uxpecbatiou hi ord^ partly to fulfil and partly to disap^iut it^ 
m Sophocles, and is called after hinS 

the trottJBr'SSiinoc^^ not for nangllt, a play upon words fpa^ 
roi9MBI!lmfT!'VSSGeSS, ‘roudered fruitless/ Cf. P, //. i. 180, 
‘/Be frustrate all ye stratagems of hell” ; P. ix, 944, “So 
epd shall .. be frustrate” ; J^ak. Temp, iu. 3. 10, “Frustrate 
search” ; Hooker, Sed, Pd, i. ll. 4^ “& fl an axiqpi of nature 
that natural desire ol^not utterly be frustrate.” The modern pt. 
adj. ‘frustrated’ has a double or pleonastic term.^*a£’ ana ‘-ed.* 

L 590-4£^. The deep pathoi^ Of these lines, and their tgucliing 
ppli<^tion to MilWn himself^ mako this the most afiecting 
passage in the drama. ^ 
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590. AU, adv. ‘qtiite,’ ^ntire)^.’ • 

£ 91 . *' darkened,^ * blind * Tasso eonvefse^ uses 

for ‘dark*; Ger, I/td. iv. “I/aer cisco.” ttBAt, ’♦converss* 
(meta|ihorically)i ‘be opeoi to the sensation of/ The lit. sense of . 
‘converse ’ ocaurs in P, L. iL 586, ‘‘Andnowof iovefthey trea*«?j,, 
cf , Chaucer, Squierea Taley Of sondrj* dontea? tfitfti they 
and^trete ** ; Wyclif, Maxh^ ix. 32, “ What tretideta ye in the 
weie ? ** ^ 

592. light of lifis, see 1. 90, n. The ‘ of ^ & |tp|>o(Stlve $ 'l^ie 
mother ligjit whieh is life * ; see Abbott, § 172. 

59.3. dgalfle d^kneM, namely blindness a^ death. ^ 

595, 596 Prot Masson compares Shak. BdutnJ:. i. % 133, 
weary, slflle, flat and unprofitable seems to me all the uses of tbii^ 
world,*’ aiid ^aws attention % the singularly 8 er roi|gfal c^e iioe 
of the last 6 ve lines of this speech, and tl^sdeep m^elancholy of 
the last line. ^ ♦ 

698. with them that rest, cf. Jb5, Ua 17, There the wicked 
cease from tioubllng, and there the weary betfit rest**; Soph, 
Truck. 1173jTOi* 70 ^ wpocryfyi'^Vt, “Forthedes^ 

rest secure from toils '* ^ 

339. augiiBeBtlcpi, ‘promptings* in a bad sense, as in Sliak* Mach. 
i. 3. 135. ** T ^jeferfiD &aysi ^ estibn‘ whose hornd ima^ 

dcdh unfix^ ,i ivj !j^ JLeary iL if^T^^Ild turn it all to thy 
"suggesSonTpKtand damn’d pradtice.** 

6 ^. humours black, ‘melancholy/ Accordmg to the physi- 
ology of those days set forth in the Induction to olBen Jenson’s 
JSvery out qj ni*t Jium^nVy the human body contained four 
humours — choler, melsfticholy, phlegm, and blood — continually 
flowing through it The due tempering of these constituted per- 
fect health, and the preponderance of a^^y ouC of them rendered a 
mai/s disposition ‘numorosis.* Samson’s desponjiJaacy, saye^ 
Manoah, is the * liumorousness ’ caused by the preponderance of 
‘ melancholy ’ or ‘ black bile * (the uti a Oelsus), How this * 

was brought about is shown by Burton, A of Mtl quoted 
by Todds “ ..The mind^itaelfe by tliose darke obscure grosse 
fumes ascending from black humorsy is in continual darkness?, 
fea^and soirow ; divers terrible monstrous in a^, thousand 

shapes and appantions ocouPre . by wliion thebraine and 
arc troubled and eclipsed.’* Dunster quotes the similar languaggf 
of Oceaiius to his nephew Prometheus, Afisch. Prom* Vinet. 333-3Sh 

602. timUly, ‘ taken eearW ’ ; cf, Oomusy 3170, “Heaven hath 
timely tried tlmir youth *^; ^bak. Com. of £rr. i. 1. 139, “ Happy 
wera I in my timely death**; Oreene, Friar Bfspon and 
Friar Mungay fBodsley, viii, 198), J*^Por timely ripe rotten, 
too too soon.” Milton {Dca^h of Fair Irfant) uses ‘t^elesaly^ 

' for •tqo eai'ly.* 
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604. or luiw Oise, * or however eleOf ue. * by whatever other ^ 
meaapts ’ (it oen be prosecuted); the modeni prose would* be 

‘ or by miy other means. ’ For this Latijn use of the intJhrogative 
for l^e indednite in a subordinate clause^ see Abbott, % 46^ 

^i60S. words, cf. P. It. ix. 200, ‘*To whoip with healing 

Woai|b A^damPrsp^d.^’ ITodd refers to Eur. Hippoh 476, 5* 

fcal Myoi $€>fkrffpLot, ** Know there are charms and healing 
words (to cure this sickness of the soul) ** ; ct also iEsch 
640, yKx)lMF 04 gi Ipms^fuDw^a k^I 6€\KrTlffm!y, '*The soothing and 
healing powiars of my tongue Prom. Vinct. 386 (quoted in n. to 
1 .. 184 ). , ^ * 

606-651. In this Promethean outlyurst of mffemng f^alksxM uses 
language of hodilg torment suggested by ManoaKs pasrting 
mubordsy but his thongbis J’dn upcm the agonies of mind Bad spirit. 
Pis diseasems **^e^&dr and smse of HeauerCs de^rtion.'*^ The 
greater part of thisKpeech, like that portion of the first in which he 
miewads his bhndyesss is in Irregular mctre^ used where strong 
passion has to be goortrm^ed (and not for Jear of ** growing 
t^ious to the^sf^erf as Thyer siran^y says). In the latter 
. ^rj ^f speewv Samson agairXrever^to the story of his cmef , 
fade, emdently itnahle to tear himsetf away from the sulgectt and , 
coTicj^des with a prayer for speedy death— ^ prayer granted cilmoat ' 
immediately. * 

609. reins ; the word is *leSB commonly used now than in 
16th and 17 th century English in*fche 

610, Cll. A rhymed couplet. Inmost mind, a Latinisnf lor 
* inmost parhf of the mind. ’ 

612,613. his, ‘its/ antecc'dent ‘torment.’ her, ‘its/ ante- 
cedent 'mind.* The different genders nere are due partly to 
gsammar (in Lat. tormentum is neut , and mem fern.) and partly 
to sense, * torment ’ ands * mind ’ being agent and patient — the 
_ wild beastaand its prey. ‘ His * graiflmatically is neut. as it is in 
E, and A. S. ; but in the ’metaphor it is masc. ,,jf pcldent B^ " 

«^etnmg^itiar imaiishr accompaniel.*^ *The medical* sigiiiffca- 
rton of the word can be traced to this meaning, through its 
signiHcatkm in logic. In the AristotAian logic Pns or Bemgvrae 
distitlguished as &ns per se or Substance, and Pm per accidens or 
Occident or Property, of which there were nine; these with 
Substance making up the Ten Categories under which things 
could be predicated.* On this doctrine Milton made an ingenious 
Allegory in the English part of hid Taxation Pjserd^e, in the 
course ^ which Ens, the father, telijs his eldest Con, Sabst| 0 nce, 

• that ha “should still from^yes of mort^* walk invisdsle” ( 1 , 
166 ), an^^e Sibyl informs Ens that his k>nj Substance, ‘‘shall 
subject be to n^sny an accident/’ ( 1 . 7^)< * Sir T. Browipe in • 
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spaulcing of Otuirdian An^s says tliat light as ^sible in the mn 
and elementB is a **bare acdident/’ but where it subsets alone 
** a spiritual substance ” : ** conceive light mWsible and that 
is a suJrit.” These two references help to explain ‘accident * in 
the text: — ''Tprment* in itself is ‘substance,^ in vis^e, without 
mauifestation ; but when it puts forth its ‘ accidents ’ or ^ro- ' 
perties, and pr^ys upon the spint of man, it th&i becomes visible 
In i'fts edectsi Pmiifests itself in pain indicted. 

614. entraSlfly ‘ inward parts,* Low lat. mtre^ia {iwtra, ‘ with- . 

615, (fjjf. * Mental anguish resembles bodily pain, bftt is 
shaiper, and uhlUce the latter is not loBSiM in the body.* 
aiuwenil^, ‘^corresponding,* ^dmilar.* oorporai sense implies 
that bodily jpains are ‘locali^d,’ that*' is, didused ell over the* 
body or felt in some particular part of it. 

620. wounds, sc, ‘of the body.* Inm&dlcaUe, ^incurehle.’ 
Todd quotes Ovid, Afet x. 189, “immedicabiU' vulnus,** 

021, 622. The same sense is here rq^atek ii^ different words 
for the sake of emphasis, as in 1. 631. ftaiik^, lit. grow, 
rank* or ‘foetid,’ is the some as fester (eiym. doubtful), 
gangrene is the Greek word equivalent to the Lat. morUficatipn, 
Note the harsh rhythimiof these two lipes. ^ 

624. apprehensive,^^ able to seiase^-or apprehend iinpressions * ; 
cf. Shak. f/a?. Oaes iii. L<,67, “ And men are desh and blood and 
apprehensive ” j Fisher, Fuhmis Troes (l)odsley, vii. 430)^ 
“Grateful revenge, whose abaip-swe.et relish fejs my appre- 
hensive soul.” l%e word here refers to ^%usceptil&ties * ; in 
Shak. 2 fleniy J K iv. ^3- 163, and Beau, and FI. PhUastcr, v. 1 
(Byce, i. 308), it refers to ‘ intelligence.* apprehsttslve tendemdl 
parts, ‘ the most sensitive part of my mind.* ' "" 

627. m^^olnal, so accented in C^mus^63G ; and spel^^edcinsl’ 
repeatedly, according to Todd, in the Prose Works. TChis is an^ 
instance in which Miltou deports from the Latin accent; which 
ooc'tirs in SUak. OiheUo, v. 2. 351, ‘mMiciiiid.’ 

628 Af p ,• common'* noan, ‘ a mountain ’ cf. P, L, ii 620, 
“ 0*er many a froisen, many a fiery Alp.” In Gaelic ‘alp* meaas 
‘ a high mountain * according to Servius, note on Virg, Georg, iii. 
474 $ so in Villus Italicus g^mmi alpes is ‘ two mountain rs<nge8.* 
Probably from Lat. cJhxiS ‘vrhite,’ hence ‘snow-capped.* Cf. 

L, iv. 264, “ Airs, vernabairs. Breathing the smell of field and 
grove ”, 

62SL forsook; see not# dh^‘ forgot,* 1 47<9. 

630. An Al&andrme ; ses L n.' 

631, ^32. See note on 11. 621, 622; 

6S2. Althouldi there ore instances (e.g. Tl Pens, 54, ‘^contem- 
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S lation ’’) of use of the teitii. *Hon act a dissyllabtei 

i^eiy frequently is in Spenser), the present, is >not one. The 
Mse^is better echoed by taking the line as one wil3i a broken 
rhythm — tetrameter oatalectic (seven ayllldjles). ^ 

destined, * destined to be his,* ‘ coneipcrated to him.’ 
the tromb; so uiere Saihuel and John the Baptist, ^per- 
petual N%zaritebf^ {Sazaraei natm). 

635. message; by nu 


,, njjeioffyniy for * messenger/ The usage is 

old ; cf. CSiancer, Mcanrof L<x.wes Tale, Geven by Godes mes- 
sage, Makomelie”'; Early English ' Allit. Poems, The JOelvq^e 
** A message froncuthe meyny,” said of rav^BQ sent out 
by Noah, • 


637. Abstemious, 

Lat. aha, from, tern* 

*on main^; ‘Jhain, ^ , 

‘igay,’ * might ’ expression * might and main ’ (whicli occurs 
as early as ui the TtUe of Owmelyn, Ne had 1 mayn and might 
in myn artnes ”) is pleoaastio. T^hc adv. ^ amain ’ is not of very 
old use. Olf^gmt traces it back to a play of circ. 1530, in 
' I^pdsley’s Colllction. 

639. nerve, * strength ’ ; cf. Shak. ffamht^ i. 4. S3, Hardy as 
th% Nemean lion’s nerve ” ; used in the^same sense, in the pi. in 
Comas, 797, “ The brutd^I^rth would lend her nerves.” 

641. as never known, * as n^er having distinguished myself in 
his service, * 


643. proVjflEed, see 1. 466, n. 

644. ^ Alexandrine, irrepar&ble, lAtitf accent. 

645. repeated; the constr. here is either (1) adv. * repeatedly,’ 

qr (better) (2) pass. pt. , with ^ as ’ understood, meaning * made 
again and a^in.’ The^therwise strange omission of ‘ as ’ can be 
aecounb^^. for by taking (2) as a synesis, the constr. being such as 
if Milton badiisused instead of * repeated ’ its equivalent in sense, 
‘ made over and ovej.’ , 

649. miSEbt I, ‘ if I might,’ subjunctive, not optative. 

• 650. Thir line bdds another link \o ^he chain of \he action. 
The reply to this petition for death is the sudden inspb^tion 
Samson *#€5018 promptii^ him to ac(^mpany the Officer (LL 1381 
sq,)T Job in his despair makes a similar petition {Job, vi. 9). 

651 Cf. .^ch. Frctgm* ui 6drare^cudy ,. fjiAvos y&p ef trb tQp 
^LVT jKiiTTbfP- KAKuv la%p&s I dXyos ^ obShf Airri^ai veKpCav, “O Death 
the physician ! .. for thou alone art^tk^ healer of incvral^le ills ; 
no sorrow reaches t!^ dead.” § 

632-’3W. The Chorus wisely ttbstSins from injlsetmg on Samson 
saws^%mneM or modem, rit prmse of jmt*ence, hut tahiitg up his 
despaMng cry that God has ca^ him off (4. 641), they find thodL 



and fa%»wr^ qf iw . ^fce 

midst iif jfh heavy hand regardhas &f pmat^ 8ervie0^ 

Tht ylotmi^ etmclutiions^ at whiefi mrim regammg t^e JtfaHcut 
o/Qodf^ijd the inscfutoMmess of His vHxys^Jmd a po^ndM in 
rejkctie^ in the earlier part of She Booh of Jch^ emd porfes^iond t6 
ihk imaUved eivifhia of human life ao Jreq^iently the m^^et 
^reeh dramafiate* But m the case of Samson {tiM in mf$ 4>f JSh) 
the Olfristian dramatist does not leave the enigma unsdhsdf onri the 
Chorus that here bitterly oomplaim tJiat or unjust oMhe tteem, 

mtHerdblef eU the contusion of the drama (1. 17iB) fi made 
atkmuyledge reverenttaUy that ^*cdl m best, t^ugh q/t douM.^^ 
The Ohorua concludes with a prayer that the tuM for whim San^&h 
has prayed may h9 peaceful, 

65S. antftnA ; for example, the Gonsotatery Treatises of Seueea to 
hie JB^jrietids, thte GoTfisolanons offPhilosophy of the Con- 

solatory Letter {Jla,p(tfw07iTac6s) of Plutarch tajiio Wife, ipodem $ 
for example, the many Eugliah trecoslatioiiB adaptationE^o^ 
Boethiua from King Alfred^ and Chauc^’a dcpirn to the Boke of 
Comfort (1525); Kocard’e ConsolaMon of the Jllfonle%{iQth century), 
Gkjraon’s Comolaiton of TAeoiogy {XSth. century), b^ith being Latin*' 
imitations of Boethius ; the Inconstancy of Fortnne^^a Frcmch, by 
Simon du Fresne ; Petrarch’s Sonnets and Canzone on Laura/ s 
Beafh, Of course this Chorus, supposed; to have lived somewhere 
about 1100 BO,, could scarcely speak of * ancient and modem ’ 
literature, or call such literatui’C they possessed ‘ ample. ' It 
is Mytou who really Ipeaks enrolled ; boojks were ^^ncftten on 
rolls of skin or parchment among the Hebrews ; thus Baruch 
wrote the prophecies of d'eremiah upon a ‘ roftl of a* b«K>k ’ {Jer, 
xxxvi. 4), •Ci. the Latin word voluTnen, ‘volume,’ from volvo, 
‘toroU,’ 


654, Of. P. It, ix. 31 , “ The better fo^itude | Of patieucc and 
heroic martjrrdom | Unsung/^ Such was the Stoic doctrine that 
defined Fortitude or Courage to be practical wis^mtfi matters 
that have to be suffered or endured ” (Plut. Yirt, Mor. ii, ). 

C55. to, ‘for.’ " 



‘01( 
xhi. : 


rfinii.) lUercte 


' bo<&s 

653, n *Wrttj i-fi I * 

658. Various constructions have been proposed for thU difUcult 
^ passage :^(1) ‘ Consolatorias are writ and much persuasion is 
sought’; er,i(2) ‘ OofeeK^tories are writ otwi are sought with 
, much persnasion ’ ; or (S>< ‘ Ccmsolatories are writ with studied 
argument and Inth much sought persuasftn,’ In (1) and (2) 
* eoxL^txt * is a vei^b, and 'Ui^us ‘ collected studiously or with 
pains’^ ^n (3) it is a pt., adj., and means ‘ far^^sought,’ ^ over- 
^refin^* Fr. r^cheVchi^ I prefer the last constr. 
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Uim, Vhea 1 ^* 


n liisat^ l)oxTow« 
vie«r 

’ KUkd 


^ argliineaM^i irc^ 


the i»xtf byJ^ one en^B^^mfX ifo ^e 

i; i^^^e ea<n to ^he leeliHge. ^Tbitt, hOW- 

U ofwn iSejaeoa -^pole 


Stejrtw ai^s 


LelAtiltMifie *^lemtiTe n£^* 

34 '‘‘Simi iwrbe. vne^ quibae 


«oim4 topH^;theit to ^e ears d the dteam they |i^; 
36U psei%|li« *18 Of Wfeot.* CS. Wither, 


my tears or"iorie% pr 6 i?ifti& me now” ^ Beau, aud FL VdenivafaH 
m ^ iH ..,4 *' *W>t, uor any agony you utter, lady. ” 

3 S 1 , 66 ^. Th^r quotes from the Apoerifpha (£lSce^m, xxiL 0 , 
** A ^le out of season is as mu^ hi mourhhm % ^ 

a mu^oal term which inay« 4 )e ffbpularly'Anaered *hey,* each 
mode having^a distin<^ye cHhracter of its own. ^us in P. A. 
i. 060 f the **l>or!iaii mood *’ is msntloneil as hr^^athhig deHbexate 
valour” ; in VAU, 1 ^, we have "softXydian airs;** this mood 
being oBsodatpd with iendem^; Euripides iOrese. 14 i 26 ) and 
Horaee {EfotL ix. both speak of the * barbarian ’^ strains, of 
the-lE’hrygian mode. ’ # *• 

whnt Is Han I CL Heb. ii. 6 . *' What is man, that Thou 
art mmdful of him ? or ths son of man, that Thou vMtest himt^ ; 
^j?.,43adfv, % ** Jjord,^ what is man that Thou takesi knowledge Of 
mxh lor the «Qq|M^ man that Thou makest account of him 1 ” 

000 . vwrio^ * changeful,* * interchangmg adversity and pttih- 
parity.’ This and the next line make a rhymed couplet^ 

contrs^us/* adverse,* punish^ instead Ol rewarding 
merit.* "iQie word occurs in Shak. 1 M^flury IV. v. I, 62 , *‘ CofEhca- 
tious yinds **;, Chaucer, •Z/fi^cnd of G^oa Women (Dido), “'Sens 
thst the goddes hen contx^ous to me.'* Gf. Enr, Md, 710 , 
^^dyarefit S dpdr Uis n ir«idW iced StMrdKfit^rof^^ ‘*0 my daughter, 
hot^ God assigns to di^i'snt men fortun^idl differ^, ana how 
inscrutable are Hisws^s I” * • * ^ ^ 

070 . temperest, *r<^latest,’ *modpratest«\ P^ X- x.« 77 t 
y Yet lahall temper so |iisti^ with mercy ” j xi. S 64 
l^r joylnth fear imd pious somiw.” his short eonvaoj ^ man’s 
life on earth.* 
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d7i- mmy, * uniformlj^;* opposed to * with various haod*^ t 
668 * ^ 

672. orftm. The hii^rohy of the angels is jreuuentilp 

allud#! to ia Milton. See esp. P. L. v. 748, ^^Smtphnn and 
!Poientates aat>d Thrones in thaiit triple d^grees/'« BLeightlit^^, 
traees this gradation through 3>raytoh*s Mw» ih^he M^oggt. to 
Tasfo, to l>ante^ and even to Bt. Spexfier i. 12. 60) 

alludes to the same gradation under the expression trinal tri* 
plioiticMi ^ after Aqsinas. ereaitnres x&te. Cf . civ. 24^. 
and Sttt^e’a Hne« **Ood texnpecs the wind to \ihe shorn lamb,’’ 
This lizSh and tiie nett, and the ne^ct two Jines, make a mirnivf 
rh^edwtipietn 

674. xqgXt, see t 443, n. 

676. auniMer 6ly,* *may-6ys’ the Pindar, Aristo-*'i 

phanes, and iSSi^ylus. The expression ^occurs ”in Shak. 8 
Jfinry VI. ii. 6. 8, eommon people swarm like suxomer 

flies ’* ; Othclfo, iv. 2, 66, ** As summer mes ar^ in the shamblefs; 
that quicken even with blowing/* ^ ^ 

077. Shads withont name, ^obscure porsonaV Cf. Liv. iii. 7,^ 
Whore iffiuita rnpe/a is opposed to <flari viru 'Vaput ’ in Latin/ 
Kdpa, Kdprjvotf, K9tpa}Jf in Greek, are fxequeutly used by aynerdorha 
for ^person/ («,p. mrvm<^pui and (“dear head**) aic 

common forms of addressix^ per«oi?s ; irviev^ /capi^ara, II. xi» 300 ; 
Kdpijva Tp<^o!^tf, Ih. I &8; roti^p Od, 343). no more romeiii- 

berpd, 6€. *af<er thejfper&h.’ This expression is very frequent in 
Homer’s Odyssey for the ‘ forgotten dead, ’ vetc^p Afxewfpd KdpvfveL, 

678. With this*liEie commences the alltfsion to 1!he Puritan 
Republicans. ^ * 

080. To, ^ {or the performance of.’ Cf. the expression ‘to this 
end,’ ♦ * 

681. in part* ^ The Monarchy had been overthrown, but the 
Furitbn Republic had not had time to take r|Kt. Warburton* 
an^ Kewton worked out the details of the alltiRoiis in this and 
the following lines. 8eo Todd. ' 

683. Tbslr by hypmdkfije beloxifn to ‘noon.’ The allu|ipjnL is 
to the ascendancy of the Independent RepubUoan pary^P^'e 
a>>aication of Richard Otomu^ (1650b noon, *zanm,’ ‘great 
work* (1. 680). higlrtlL of noon, ‘high noon,’ ‘zenith o^ their 
fame.’ Todd quotes from Sandys* Faraphrom of Job, “When 
men are from tneir -goon of glory thrown.'* 

684. tlicjf^^oountcmim^ aM thy hand, ‘ thy favour and thy gifts * 
Thei% is* no need to suppose a zei^ia in ‘ cliaiigest/ since >>otli 
wonds occur in opposite aex^ in Smpturr. Vt. F$. l.fxxix. 15. 
“the ^ightef thy countenance’*; /’s. Ixxx. 16, “The ty>buke of 
thy countenance*’ ; so Job, ii 10, “receive good at tlm hand cf 
God ” ; 1 5cwn* v ll, “ TJHe of "W-as vrry heavy there.” 
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ihe^tyt$3my ^ th«)^ptiadr4!^* Bttrriee. 
tSue jeiSbrtst of >l3>fbt p^cr^ ^Iivdipeti^d- 

* ' it^ws oi 

/ 4 W! 9 ^ oTadoi^ \' . ' ‘ ^ ^ 

^ It 3 fii^ 6 p'-P ^ ;' 

‘'«s$, •b:^^Wliftr«krad, 


‘just p:ia nie^i^ 


fi^ven, eiti:l^^ to ho^^r taortal mail or to ^jtiro hiofi. ’* Boi^« W. 
!; 1^, Valet i 3 !|ia fiumn^iai | jto»tli«e fit ine^em atteniiat 

Hetta J cA>ecTim prdkieile;*^ God >tti^ ^e lowest to the place 
af^.the^ hTghes:^ ^d^|^e^iiix|)3rles' the estaXted^' and exalte the 
^ obschre.” ^ , 

<ldO. TTxifieeinly, ^wbecomki^^ bailee ii^deseiyed: Cl. Gi^ek, 
detirt^j. atniilarly used. ^ - ‘ 'v . . 

efl^fL fayejiasB, QT^itoiepf>ii>g^the Iwuiills' of duty^f oinlsM(m» 
ol thei^ bonndl/ ^faults of cotumueiou and omis^ 
sion/ Xtie allusion In * trespass '*ls to the dlsunli^ii and quamds 
aroong the Puritan leaders^ and In * onds^on ^'to tX^^ negleet;tu 
new-tnodel ^h^law and constitution according to liUmow’s advt^. 

^3. heaihm and profikne. The ntemhers oi the EisteblishOd 
Chutoh were so in MUton’a eyes ; see 1. I^IB3» n. 

394. earoassea ... prey. Of. Horn. II. fv % 
i;i^<r<raf re ^fierc, ^ They (oh ^he'djatti© Uub^r|ed 

•lay,) a prey^ to lavening dogs | Jliid carriefnbirda.^'^ ' Pn the anni- 
versary of theVdecution ot Chafes 1. the remainsi of ^Jyjpmwel l 
Ireton, and Bradshg j W were deseorat^ ? see IL ^5^72, *ii. 

695^' raJvMt ttnituftt.*^ S& Hiir!v*Vax« (to w)>^ 'MS^od'b 


Spirit of the law, axk 4 ^e kiug^s pledge tdthe Con^ntion par- 
liament. the, usgraMkd mPmtuda. opinion of 

what the country owed^to Vane^ may be ga^er^'|?om his filing 
him the V eldest son of teligjon^*^ and due to Tilton ^ the coubtjcy 
qwed tifh * ‘l^unds of e^her sworn ^ <the spiritutl cmd dvH power). 

997-70^- The allusion in these i f to, , IM&Utnn him self. • 
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' a®a MftAO. dtaMtaw. SJte, WFigbt, a clergjrma» who viidtod 
Milkm tjie la^ Ixve of his Mo, ^esmbed him ao 

btffc |»^oada'«%i^tia> his, im4s and gouty, a^d ^ifch 

o&10K^to^08;^^ To lSm'Milt(m **oxpreBs^ hinro to this pUi*- 
that 'smka he free t^cm the pain this ^ve htRi;» hiii blindness 
wwd be ioli^ble/^ ^Biedmrdimn qiml{(^by li^ •> 

M erMie old X>uneW pointed otdf that.ihe ex^res* 
Bicoioocars in UCesiod, JErpa, 7O0« dp/wy Tii/wu ^aiuicei», Consigns him 
to premature old and xv. ;^6, iSip>ip 

ecms, ^ premntnre,' CsM^use ftsl^ Statius, Sf^eh.- ix. 3^1, Cruda 
*' fOnera Thep^matnre dbsiequies tf a grandehild* ’’ Its 

ootahoiiitt!' meaning ^immatore* oecnrs ix^jCryeufos, 3, ^'B^iirdes 
hareh and 0mde:^' , \ \ ^ 

741. dAesFdliiato^ ‘leading^ |iTeg^e,n qnsltdes 

iims). ^ 0 ^ ' 

7D2. of dissolnto de7% *whi<di should enty befall those ^hat 
have lived diwsolnte lives.* Ii^lton’s way of<Uving was sSbcf^ 
whereas gout is a disease common am<mg the intempferftie^ 

703, 704t, Sympathy for Samson is the only c^Vnation of this 
bitter charge against the justice of Qod. Hu^ thought ^at‘ 
these lines were not meant *'to calumniate Providence, but to 
soothe the ^inhappy su|PeFer/* l^ut, if Bainson derives any con- 
solation from these linea it is that of *dn^ng another bemg that 
mas felt as heavily as himself the nand of*C^. It is not the 
kdesl choinis of Greek dr^atic iiif, but the living and suffering 
tMifhm, that here speaks. Cf. for the sentiment ISur. Suppf, 
226, Koip^s d rkt iiyo^fk&fos [ roZs^roO voo oO^os mi/jiaatv 

dcc^Xsov i Focroufrra (var. rb/y <rv»Poa’o9PT&) KodBbtf^ ffdiKrfKdTO,^ 

“For round us waits*) One common fortune; and full oft the 
gods I Crush in the ruins of the falling guilty, { Entangled^ in 
their^fall, the innocent*/: Theognis, El^g, 377, irwr yev Kpapidjf 

rdhpjf p6of dXtr/imh | iv^ra^r^ /loipff tv4j» t€ SUaiov ; “ IJow, 

pr^, son of ^turn, canst thou reconcile it to sense of right^ 
ang wrong to treat the wicked and the gopd in the same way ?*’ 
70S. SO, * in like manper*^ 

706« hbigo M thy atnl^gth. * Image * is a very bold epithet 
forsthe supethuman strength of Samsoin ; but although applied 
to the Idessiah {P. Z« iii. n3), it is also' applied to Adam (A L, 
iv. 222). mintiter, ' the servant of God.* * 

709. Thisli ne is also a pr^vye^i^grftd by Milton fnr 

710-7 3i^L?vJe^!e^J^^S3ah^ru^r^ch^SSmSiTOl^ttD^e^om 

i far^ ^jwi ihe studied grc^JfkiinesH qfmr affect^ edrratp^ are a striking 
‘ cowfmst to <Aet' himitia^Um mid wUd griqf^ JEre wf^n seehiTHf 
Addin's j>ardon* * * Bui not so re^^md^ teith tea^e that ceased 

l«of i^nnffy and tresses edi disordereUf cU his feet fdd hum^e, and^ 
feiubt^y^ tAem, besmgAt Ais peace,^ P, h, x. ^10 «g. * 





711* tUnff The th& 

oeniiag the er wex. iN^tHi^ ttoinig lUMi £|uhM 'whai 

strapge er wondexiul epeatute?* The exjtrolMikm oto^rs iaQrei^ 
.p6e^ m ccmxkectkm with woxn^, as hc^^ cL £ivr* 

^YWoSicas) , . ydi.fi o^re ir^Rrof em y^ rpinj^ (Wem^) 

breed lieHher sea nor lankd prodneeb the lUc’S*^* 

Mertaaider, jfhsifjm. ^woKktSv kark ^ icol imrii ^dXwrtecv ' 

BpTtop, p4ywrdv dim Bvfpiai; aU wfld ihhtgs^cm laqad hr. in 

the sea, the g^t^t is womaa.’’ 

715^. Shto0f Tstbiui/ lliesesh^, freijaehtlymeiiiibnedMihe, 
Bime Is. li. 16 ; JSzsL xxvH.' were large fiea'goin[|^ves8«iB j 
like the £ast-Indiam6h before tht introduction 6f eteuui-shipft. 1 
Hence the egbithet ' stately.’ TseOUts, il^ Tarshi&h of %:iiptiire I 
Jm generally identjfied with Tfsrtee^ns m eoutiiiem ^>ain; but| 
sometiiTies with a port or cetmtiy aooesBible from the Red Sea« « 
prob^ly India, ancf ^imetitnes with Tarsus in CiHeia m Asia j 
Xdinor. This last ddentification is grounded on the atatement ! 
{Gen. X. 45 ), th^ the4* XsldB of the Gentiles^* were divided amozig 
^th^ sons of Javan^ene of whom was Tarshisl|. Milton adopts iC 

71<k isles Of Javan, ‘Islands of the Idnians,’ t.e. the isles ^ 
Greece. ‘Javan’ is the Chr. Xcm, the fabulous ancestor of the 
louiaiA, and^ grandson of Oa41is, Or. Ptileipa, Lat. 

Gadest modem Cadiz. Milton^nseS the I.iat. form in P. L, iv. 77- 

717. hravttry, ‘fineiy,* Cf. /^^iii. 18f “I^e bravely of their 
tinkling ornaments about their feet” ; .Ben Jonii&si, Mvety Man 
in his Mumonr^A. 1, *‘Kor would, I you’ should melt awcy your^* 
self in Sash dig oraver^ ” ; B^u. and FL Wit afsse^veral Wmponst 

* IV, 1, ** (Enter Pompey ihessed as a g&Uaut), Cunn, I£<^ now I 
ha I what prodigious bravery’s this ? A most preposterous gal« 
lani*!”; Bacon, Essoffs^ xxxvii, “The glories of them are. jn 

^ the bravery of their liveries. ” This ygis the original meaning of 
#ie word, ft occurs in Dunbar {15^) as an adv, (a hat is 
trimmed “richt oravelie”); and Still survives in the Lowland 
Scotch ‘braw,* ‘fine.’ ^he next meaning was that of ‘ostentft- 
tion,’ ‘boastfulness,’ as in 1. 1243. Thisjaenue occurs as earty aS 
1548 in Patten [Ariel’s "hngUsh Garner). Cf. Shak. Hemief^t v, 2, 
But sure the brav^acie of his grief did put me into a towei’hig 
psuBsiom ” This Sense stlH survives in phrase ‘ to brave it out.^ 

The present meaning of ‘ coUrageomt ’ occurs as early as in Put- 
tenham’s Ari pf /tesM fl585). , (The word ‘ gallant ’ has run 
through a idmilar history.) juicammsm 'aB her geal^ ind justed.’ 
‘Tackle’ lit. is what *mkes’ or holds (hp^nasts, csto-T iji ^eir 
proper places, Kdghtlev points hut that Milton ujtes the fame 

. simile sarcsiticaBy of the mahops in hU M^arm in Mnglandf df. 
to sen thm (the bishops^ under sail, m all their lawn and 
safoenet, their shrouds and tackle, with geometrical rhomboii^ 

• ^[^)on their heads. ” • 
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710 . fadbl tlwiB ']>la 3 r,^ap 6 i't with tbont,' 'hhhartaSii' 

Cl SliakV Bmry Vlll, v. 4u w)^ 1*11 tod a Maii^dx^lsea 

ye play ttose two mcmtha. *’ iWm the a^ialogy of aaoh paataageg as 

H<£d ycm a penny of the ^hr. iii % 85), ^'Hola ” 

<1 1*49),^ thee any wager” Ven*.^ 4* * 

6^), the o^nstr* 4t play to ihem/A^e* *otor plSSasure to th^-' 
In^.S. Cp^ayO maans ^'pieasnre,^ wor<& is the 
same root as the X<at. pCari^ ^a strokh/ * blow/ whence *sWerd- 
play/ tl' can &d ^9 Smlogy'^for the const*** here 1;# be 

* told thesn in play/) ^oprted all ,‘Se wtobs^ 'ICodd ]^inui 
out that this expr. is applied ie Eve In, tlie*':ddamo of iBona, 

** corte^iata da* vfend/’ ^ • 

720. ^iGohsT aoeaiiC * scent of an^bergria/ Cf. Beau, :and FI. 

The IIonipiiitMan^B .M^rfttne, iii 3, **l?bu that smell of amber at 
my charge, as a verb ; Id. The the VovTifry, li. 2, ** Bo 

sure the wines be lusty, high, and fuU<rf and amb^*d all.** 

This x»crfume is a diltoeut thing from the resai amber ^Clep^uia\ 
but both Words are of the same derivation ^Arabic), JjxP/jf. li. 
244, Milton uses *<'<lrls amber/* and in fil C ‘Amber li^t **h 

and ComnSf 383 (“Amber cbrnd”), he uses tlifc word as an adj. 
(as here), but as referring to colour. ^ , 

721. Hep liarblilge](|, ^her herald/ ^wafted before hei|^,* Cf. 

P. P. i. 71, “ Before him a great* pro^Siet, to ptroclaim His coming 
is sent harbinger.*’ The originat moaniag was ‘a j^ovider of 
lodgings * (harbora^h ^^•'ho weitt before a great man -^when tra- 
ydlliiig. His melhodof procedure is seen in Tomkis’s Albummar, 
i. 2. (Dodsley, vii. 11^), Love’s harbingei; hath ebalk’t upon my 
heart, ^d with c^ Writ on my brain, ‘For Fiavia.*** l*he 
original' spelling is s 8 en in Chaucer, Man of Lmm^ TaZe^ “By 
herhergeoure that wenten him bifom.** The word is deriv'ed from 
‘harbour* (see 1. 459, lu), and tho^f‘n* is adventitious, eLs in 
‘messenger.* « . ■* 

722. may seem, * would seem to be.* The use of * seem ’ alone 

weakens the iK»BertiD]!i, which is fui:;^her weakened by the 
potential. ^ 

723. ^certain, adv, ^N&rtainly* so ‘sur^* is now frequently 

need as an adv. ' ' ^ 

725. The eamsm fsdls^'on third foot, and the fourth is an 

I ‘tor nht’cjto 

726. eyeattoe, fixed, ‘gases ht thee toedly.* This verb is fre- 

quently used in Si&l(^ipdi 7 e. CS. Temp. iH, 1 . 40, ‘‘Many a lady I 
haw^ eyed with best r3|[arA’' ^ 

.jr27. see 1/629,^ 

726. For thk beahtiful simile r^odd refers to Horn XI, viii. 
3^. fti^Kx$yv 5* £»s Mptatre Kdptf fidKeiPf ^ r* ivl Ktftn^ f ica/7^^ 
ror^:^i re^elxfitviatv^ “ his head, ac; in a garden-sinks | 
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NOTES. I 


A ripened poppy bharged with vemaPrei^. ” Cf. also. Vipj^. 
"ix.43d, ’“IjassAe^paveracollo | demisere caput^plu via ottm, forte 
- gravfi^tur,** *‘w (as when) p^pies dro^ the HeadTrom tired 
stein^ when heavily charged with rain*’/ ' . ^ 

^729. addreeeed, ^pc^gpared/ * made rea^ * (for* utterance) ; cf. 

* '^i* 2^, '* Attd both for il^t addreet unepeakahle* ^ Shak. 

' MrN. i>* W.1, So pleaee yeur craoe, the Prologfoe ie addreisd. ” 

The liW meaning ia *to direct’ (Lat> ad, dmj/cr^) as in F.%* ix. 

, 496, ^ ' And towards Ev9 addpest hie w^ay.” It ie same as the 
word ’ ('ilsed in this hyX^t^er, CMh^ But 

^ Qriseld agayn W^d 1 me driM ’0. ^ ^ 

^7^1. malibs adiMSB, ‘prep^r ^’5 see above. ^ ^ * 

7S2-766. DdUaJi puTpone in oommgda he ^toftee 

* hie face,* * to mg.he ametids,’ tp ftervhea. Confraeted with 

the hwmii/t^ angwj^hof speech (P. L. x. 914 sq. , ForeaJee 

AdcmT* sq.), oU this has a ring of hoUow insincerity 
nohtch inm deseT^es ihe ^licfsm -of JSammk's repiy* The gmcrcU 
(one (f this %e^y*dsid of BamsovCs oihpr epeeches to DMah is 
^strongly Eurij^demi ; and in parUmiar passages (e.g. II. 75S, 9()5, 
9<i6, 955-967) descends to pmdignified sarcasm. The contrast 
' l)etv'een the ar{ftd pers>na.dvemss ^ JJ^lah^ and the stem, scueage 
firmness of ^amscfUit is as r^smrhahle fis that hetpten Ddilahs 
decproim 'kang froid tend SJvds* wild peesmon. It is ohservaUe theU 
Dehlah aheays tak^ care to paMiate her gnilt hy callmg it mere 
^rashtress ' (h 746), ‘a commoh female famyd^, 777), as dm to the 
* jealousy of love ’ (1. 791), and sofortti, • 



' 736. ‘ act ’ ; see J. 493, n. 

737. perverse event, * untoward* result ’ ; of. P, L. ix. 405, 
Event perverse ! *’ Latin use of event,’ see 1* 1464, n. 




Seeding 

** W^ho remJmt>erS'uS'^m ^ , — — .j,— 

e,p. 3 Henry VI, fv* 3. 18, ** If Warwick knew in what estate 

he jsftondfli ” - :, ’ /’ 


L 170 ; of. Ps. cxxjj^i 23, 
ir«est^e”; fre<l. in Shakspere, 


745. The oonstn is *^afsv4r amend^^^H^ iS in my power,’ sc. 
/ to make. ’ It is neijessapr to make A ^impersonal, as ^ spends * 
is a true id., and sing, if not used in Eolith as it is in 

ErenctiC. The predx re tinueSlal for *e-’ (l^t. ca?-, ‘out of,’ 
*• mentmm. ‘-a fault ’) ; the diroper form * emend ’ oerenrs ds a verb 
only, • 
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V 74$, In Mmm ^in^gaTt,’ *partlv4* «newBiiMu»» 'com- 
pcniM^ for ’ ; cf* P. ^ br, 08, ScKmeBt t^oommbie | dole with 
delight ^ lit. * to repay/ 'requite^* as in JSom. STi, 17, '* S^BQom<- 
pence i|p man evil for hvil.’* 

747. * The mjal ortane entailed on jron hy my deed was greatif 

INMC ^ttShdghtleSffy unprudenf/ as otrposed to 
.^d^hherately wipked/ 

« 74^ iSi^. Iwy, Ht6t ' Ndt, viii. 44 et al», gives 
instanees^m this aiiimaVs ouiming and its power for evU.^ 
mys it imitates ' vomitionem bominis^ to attract dogs on wldoh 
it then pr^s^ that clogs are struck dumb when touched by Its ^ 
shadow, that it possesses a certain ma^6al power by which any 
animal rouncf which it has v^Uked wrice lose^ the po#^r of ' 
motion, and, lastly, that "hee will counterfet^man’s speech, (nd 
comming to the shepheard^s cottages, will call one of them forth, ^ 
whose name he hath learned, and when he hath hnn without, 
all to worrie and teare him in peoces ’’ (HoUand'jfsHiansl. ). Todd^ 
adduces Greene, ^effertoo Late, "She weepes wit) the orocodpe, 
and smiles with the Kieua, and datteis with the panther ” } and 
Ben Jonson, IVpoiie, iv 6, "Out, thou chameleon hat lot ^ pow 
thine eyes vie tears witJi the hyuenaa” The word is the Gi. 
iktiua, * the sow dike animal * (^s). * 


750* Xiitorature, unhappily, abounds with this sentimCht ; cf . 
Horn.* Od. xi 4ft6, iv%i oiWn vurrh yiwai^lv, " Since there is no 
faith in women.” Aristoph. MtrL 23S, eltrip 

ft’lavarSt' eWitriUvoA, For thqy are wont to deceive ” ISur. Iph* 
in Tm{ar 1^98, dvccrror tli* yvPauc^iov yipes* ** See, bow faith'* 

less is woman’s race. ” Proport. JSl. ii 9. 31/*Sed vobis facile 
est vorba et componere frauoes ; ] hoc unum didicit femina semper 
opus, “But ’tis easy foi’ you te counterfeit woids and actions ; tins 
one woik has woman ever leaint.” So Plant. Mil, Of or, li. 2. S4. 


762. move, ‘urge,’ 'wopose/; of. Shalo' Offieito, iii 4. 166, 
" If I do find him fit, 1^ move your suit.” 

758. promise . <maiige, ‘promise a complete or wonderful^ 
changes.’ Theie is an unpkfsant ring in this and similar cynical 
remarks of Samson. * * 

754. iddef, 'chiefly ’j cf, P. L, iii. 29, “But chief thee, Sioii, 
nightly 1 visit.” 

766. Deane * may bear^ J^willbear.’ 

756. MrCue or veakness ; a virtue becomes a weakness when 
it is no longer aHle to resist temptation. 

757. IIUKtraotod gUb; 'j;nitruct6d’'*ia a comparathe, afid the 
moanpig is the Latip ono of ‘ prepared,’ * designed ’ {tf Jjat 


oBriezfiil/or 

Jozisoo; ums» ilm this ssnse m The J^lkM IfSdmm ^(438), 

't O n^ cursed l^jb instructed ^ Ihte 1 Cf^ also 
Two ^pUeJCm$fi^m^ L 1, To inateudt.me ^^nst a capital ^ef 
ind^d'*^\ anbe iprord Jit, reeaius «« Iky^-on^ Amw 

738. inanQllM^ *Yepent»/ 

739-708. alltisi^ io to ]^tcm*al6^veu^ 3f 
(in 10^) (aee 210^ n. >. ine^eirt i^hilHm ee|ra 

**^ He at make eatue abourM^ aversicm aqp leJcM^iiDn ; 

but partly hia otra geuercma nature,, more inelh^ble to reoon- 
<nlia&<m than to peraev<Mc#ac6 in anger and revenge ..^ soon 
broogHt him to an aoP of ohhvion.^* ¥rei. MaMn has collected' 
facta tibsA go to show that iheii^aubaeqtient mari&d life ti£ seven 
was not hgppy. This is alluded to in 11. 702, 763. ^ 

700. With gIbOdiiiMS iirlA4l2ed slot, whom the principle of 
goodness prompts not {h. * pitnolpled, * wtrmcted in Uie pr&^pia 
tiY elenmts w ; cf. Comn», 357, ** So unprincipl’d in Virtue’s" 
hook/* i ‘ 

763. fintangled withf ‘ mught in the folds of,’ * unable to shake 
oft’ For this use of ‘ ;^ith^’ for *by *«e Abbott^ 193 ; and 4^. 
Shak. Whht. Tale, v. 2. 08^ *'He was tom to pieces with a bear. ”! 
•bosotn^snake. C^. ^^Ssch. C%oe. 2i0j.7rarpbs SopSi^ros 4v wheKraHtn 
Kal aveqdfijaffi iX^Spr/s (SsLid of (3lyta9nmestra), “The^pareut 
eagle, that, inwreathed \ In the dire serpent’s spiry volumes, ‘ 
perished ” f Soph* Antig. 531, xri> d\ 0 tcarr* tfKovs 
’Xi^ovird i^^iriPw, *^ThOu, like a viper creeping ^through my 
house I With wily secrecy to drain my mood ” j Shak. Hich. TL iiL 
•2. 131, ** Snakes ininyheart-Moqd warm’d, that stdng my heart.” 
The idea of a snake dftrished in^one’s bosom is as old as Meop’s 
fable op the subject. * 

65. example, * warning.’* 

766-842. Delilah aM/te her ground fivm itmm&re peni^mee to 
cfmning epccme-moMng* She tries to perattade Sameon that afie 
toaa not more to hkme than hima^/t for he was tka frst to^vulge 
a secret^ nor more to '^kurne than tJm rest of her sex, ctKj^aky to 
hnqifo and imhiktp to retain secrets being commm^femoh famts^' ; 
that It was the Josdousy of love that prompted her to get Sarmn^ 
into her powr ; tkal she had Veen deceived 6y fedae promises of 
Stomacn^a safety made hy her enemies. ^£lhmaon ai.«cmce discovers 
her purpose — it tww^** malice not respeikoime ” that has*hrgp^}d her 
hWter^--and taking her' at ^r otm word, aterrfy points ^ that 
her Jmdt having hsen, as slU affi^ned, ike same as his (nameiy, 
weaMess in hott^, he fyra^beaJker just asjmttch as h^ Jbr^vves him- 
spJf * 
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I tSAMS^N AOONISTES, 

769. d0^reod.tes Sioiis^ b«i^. 

(r>£Ben<}e bla&W thtux it 0 be, on her part, had abstained irom 
trying ttf'whiten it. . \ 

770. Jait aH<FMayQe. ^ hb# aiibtly Deiilah pl^e to that ' 

extenuation bf her fav^ yrhhlh ahe has%ut pinfesaed^^ 
decline The tame tin4arcmTeat of false reasoninga'^d eelf- 
oontradictiona> that throni^, DeJikh^s speeches is more 

plainly perceptilte m aophiatriei of Uomus in hia^'speecb^^ 
ta the liac|jy» ' ' , * 

771. Xnmiy; to he in oodstr. with Jhut that* (I. 76S). 

thy pardon dM 9c£e oaniar^ «.& ffind thee more readily inchned 
for pardon. 'c , , 

773. grantinl: ; there la an an§ip€duthon in u^arelaited parti^^ 
ciple ; ‘ (/ranted * would he better grammar, a ^ ^ 

776 Scan thus t — CWds I ity in ] [ tlv^ im J p6rti!ine ” 

(Masson) ; instead of the tribrach in tlfe eec#nd ^66 we may 
^ove an iambus, j ity in | , by synizesM, Iniportihie, Lcitin 
accent, ‘troublesome.’ Milton uses thij^ the oorr^fc form (from 
Lat. imp&f^tunu^) twice again : P. JR. ii. 41H, “ Toe importune 
Tempter’’; a:i|d P. L* x^933, thus, though importune” 

Chaucer uses it in the same isense, i^esfe. of the Rose^ “For he 
will be importune unto np man ” ; Spenser in that of ‘ violent,* 
F. Q. L 11, 53, “ Irnjfortuhe mmht”; ii. 11, 7, “Importune 
toyle,’*^ The original iflea was ‘ dimcult of aeeess* (Lat. in, not, 
portim^ harbour). Similarly ‘opportune’ lito meaws I easy of 
access ’ {ob, ^ing ovef* against). The coined form ‘ importunate * 
occurs, side by side with •the oorrocter form, in Berners’ Golden 
Poke (1533), “I am importune on you that ye be not importunate 
on me.” ^ e 

776. Of, ».e. ‘to get at,’ ^'to learn’ thed, t.e. ‘when the 
secrets have been learnt.’ like ; beeause both kinds of Weakness 
are dae to the same cattse— want of self > restraint. The constr. 
is an anaeolutkofi^ The sense remiires the sentence “ then with 
like informfty,** etc., to be %o>orainate w'lth the preceding sen- 
tence ^it was a Weakness, curiosity,” etc. Tliis co-ordination 
may be expressed thus “ ft was a weahitees in me to he cunovs, 
.. to ham secrets; it ted#, ^en, a eirmlar weakness to publish 
them.” The constr. in the text does not bring out this co- 
ordination. 

778. 3^9^ ii net WMdoefess, sc, ‘ in thee.’ This is the principal 
sentence after ‘ fiaranting,’ etc., 1. 773, Prof.® Masson points out 
that the strain nere resemblA that of Eve’s speech, P, L, ix. 
1 1 55, where in their mutual acGQ8ati<&B Eve txies to thre/^ the 
plame,.partly on Adaip. « 
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' gi'tixx w»y to, xieldlug to uAmk-- 

|)V siaitiKbiL nr> r^tAHon.* nn j ** ' 

siAeragt ion, „ 

‘•TIRBOob l^ar Ood fcr 

780. line j » tiie obieotir ^ ^ known * above. 

bat ^ou wU} * ; ftii: i^milar ondasionB of 

the verb * to Ba.y/ aee 11. 838, 895, 1205.' The eiu:^atio word hei'e 
is * envies,’ file padnt Bnlibdi stetes, being ^You say^that I 
revealed your secret t6 Whereas yoif revealed it only 

to me your wife/' ^ \ • 

783. Kcnr sheiiaii’eli ^neither should^st tifbu/ Belilali 

proceeds to refute the noiiii she had stated ae a prc^able ob- 
je^ticm raised by Sanison." Cf. Bhak. Handet, i. 2*146, Frailty , 
Ja ymtimsJ* 

tie €km^ of thy mouth from her that lieth in thy 
_ at yvpUiTt^y^^in^s 

fdiV el t^doP Hkframu viipaiHTKifiev, 6v k* id eidys, | 4X\d to /Liiy 
^cUr^at, r& Kol KeKpvfJkfjiivtfV eXpox, “Wherefore in this present 
case do thrai never be gentle even towards thy wife, nor tell IR?F 
every thin^ihat thou knowest ; but unfold some (trifle), and con- 
ceal the rest ” ; Seneca, Hippdl* 876, “ Alium silere quod voles, 
primus sile,” “If thop wiahest anotl*^ to be silent about a thing, 
be thou silent about it thyself”; La , Bruy ere, Carobctdres, v., 
“ Toute revelation d'un ^ secret ^est la faute de celui qui l*a 
ooiificj/^ “ EA^cry revelation of a secret ths!^ fault of hiij^ who im- 
parts it y ; La Kbchefoueauld, Maximeti, “ Comment pre^tendons- 
uous^qu*un autre garde notre secret, si nous n'aA’^ons pas pu le 
garder nous-m6me?” “ How cam we expect anotJier to keep our 
secret, if we have not been able to kbep it ourselves.*’ 


tivai * 


785. Note the iiisidious address with which Delilah places 
heiself on the same level with Bamsem with regard to degiee of 
guiltiness, parle, ‘negotiation with a View to reconciliation*; 
cf. P R, iA^ 52^ “By pdirle or composition*, truce or league* | to 
win him.” Shat K. John^JL. 1. 205^ “ Our trumpet called you to 
this gentle pjtrle.” The word Ijt. means ‘ cdlivqrsation,’ as in 
Shak. L. L. L v. 2, 122* “to parle, to court, to dance.” For 
dei^'ation, see 1.' 600, n- • . , •'ii 

« 787. Thine, ‘let thy weakness,’ t.e. *let the consideration that 
you yourself were weak induce you to foa^give me also for having 
been weak/ oeEZiflare, bi the Latm sense, veiyjir^uent 

in Flisabetliaif English both as a gofln and as a verb ; in this 
sense cf. Shak. g/W, Coca iii, 2. 1^, “ Censure me your wis- 
dom” ; Hamlet^ i 3. 69, “Take each man*& censure, but reserve 
tfcy judgement’* ; Bao^n, Adv. of L, ii, 2$. 49* “ EAidition of 
la\^ is to be censured and governed.” ^ 

790. wlmtlf ; see 1^44, 



I SAMSOSt AGOSISTES.;;. 


fay nafem 


■ 53^"^ 

vs^i^ ■ 

^«s:?i5^ri" {iB? 

mys^to.aiSl’ w** *^e ««« of OOJJW. |» /^oar- 

802, hold, ‘ chock, ’ ‘ooateoil.’ 

”’J*® peace". Baooa, ™ *Sf 

g those for wh<i» it 1^ '*®^ *8* 

Sir 1’. Browae, ReL Med. t 27 ^ ^^’' 

da^oot controvert in poiato tAat ^”!? **8t«3^Se8 we 

Utmrty.ue. ‘continM^y/ on** owrf ^^p^nions » 

cau2®iie^^^Mi^d*^4“ ^ kiigof ‘Eden * 

Ml entirelyffire^^i,^^.”j:^«^?ro«> the expreeekm has 
812. food, ‘ foolidi ’ ; Bee 1. 228^ «. » 

good inte^onT’Tm 1 PO*P<w was bUtneless,’ ‘with 

*' bo not nnlik*^oth^^»'^*^f ** coijBtr. to be 

•eeond ‘ «£*'-«. ‘wtere,” we duSuld^t t^ 

double n^tiTO cf. p. *'*»’ the 

1*«a from hbneetf can% I *tep, no 

oti^v5?«'^ferv4' 

observed^ a^^vulisam^ not 

forms of idiom ihim the ’ifteMurv- or ^ <ii«guis« pvacfx 
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, in 

, in the 

tn^lxieif^ el wb Th» cid^^ ^ t^^^erb peri- 

b«VQ cQmp«iii9slon ^ I It. oecure in Xhm HiciieVa 
lat^Ma^q^ 4tf fa^ (1340), and. sbnr^ ^.fterwHud^ l^an^r 
llie ionm * to oompaesietiate * in the Mirror 

ytr Jf^ 0 i^r€Btm (1557). but before It was quite establi^ed a 
abort-hyed variant *to compaasina^ occurs In Bp« ifell and 
Siudcs^re {Tit^ 4 ndiix iv. 1, 124Q. 

SiO< d|B]l^l4^; * inakes a sl^w ol ac^nowledgi’ng/ « 

^20. i||itaaid ipa mine ; * me ’ is the indirect obje^ — ‘ to me ' ; 
i£b modem cona^. uronld be ^to upbraid' me (direct object) with 
my trane^gressions. * The dii?ect object of the thicg here) occurs 
4n Mcm^ v« 2! 18. ’** Minute^ revolts upbraid his faith- 

bre^di-^ik; T^, and Or, iiL % ItS, tPet let memory upbraid my 
f aliiebo<^>^ • Sj^nser (with the coined form ‘ upbray ’), F, Q. ii, 
'i. 45j ^j|bidJ[ati|^thood dost wii^ shams upbray. ’ The A.S. 
verb is iraegda^ ^ tm dra^ ' (e.g, a sword, “ heorugrimm bring- 
mael gebrfte^'* Savagely fierce drew (it) adorned with ringed 
(Beowulf) 5 the * g * was lost as early as m Layamon's Brut (1205). 
Vence * uplwaid ’ is lit. * to draw up* a person, ^ to haul him up/ 
^ familiar language^ The same A.S. word gives the M.IC. 
*abraide/ /to start, and mod. E. Ho^raid* (‘ wmve ’). 

822. give, ‘set.* Thd ^French idiom is similar, donner un 
ea;entpZe., s * % 

825., 826. This striking utterance of damson turns ilelilab’s 
own ii^pDU of^special pleading against herself ; at the same 
time it exemplidas that ^ ovm*-justiGe * (1. 5] 4) for Manooh 

had reproved him. " This excessive rigbur of self-condemnation is 
. the natural reaction from that excessive plumoy to Delilali’s 
wishes that had woi^Led 'hla fall. No other presentment of 
Samson's character in this piaoe Would have been consistent. 


826 . ■ftllHito. trAnaiVafn^* ; Jfor tiy. USe of ' tO ’ «f. ihelAtevlMf, 
“ To give and prcSNrve to our use the kindly fruits of the earth. ’ 
wmeh, ‘pa^^on/ from the preening line , 

828 . feigned, predicative — * to be feigned.* 

831 .. niutottra g«aj} ; me L 380 , 

‘ result of want 

m a di6»rent 


» two qualities are unii 

sense, in L. £v. 856. ’‘^Thee iido^pd and thence weak.*' 

According to the Stoics * S^^ontrpV was one df the compon- 
ents of Virtue. Such too was De^mtes- view ; s5 tHC Greek 
word KaK&TKfSt lit. ‘wickedness.* jgieans ^ cowardice,’ * wealp:iess.^ 
Kotg the contemptuous qmphasis with which the word ‘ weak 
ness * w repeated thrice, within a few lines, plea, ‘ excuse, * from 
Lat. *opinicm/ Ammig tl]^ EonlhUB pfacet (‘it^eaees*) 
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ti^ea tJit ma^strate^ emd the pri^ — hath tspifil tM0 
oMhar^ff-^apbiniiti 4 q piym on &r ike 6etr&^ o/^Sammi, (iU 
Uio^^her md§4tfkice a garnet sttch p<a^f^/vi mi,p to 

»ens^ of ; ^privcUc r^pect yiA^k^ to puU^ pood^'*: imd ah^ 
&ipouse^^4M cdt«#e of *viHue, t^h,fm4 iTo ^.i^^ Baafnaon 

tlrnA hamng h^n choaen by ^ jmj^i^ence 'io Am awn 
i:oUntryabanien*\jlie became his, and kis country hers. meets 
he^ dot^U plea by showing that as the magistrOies^ of her emintry 
, sought 10. by it was mt patriotism m her to md 

and abet ^ .cmd ^thot ot her gods hmd their priests ioughti^to 
overcome him by j^e /otdneas, they deserved not io obeyed mid 
feltred by her — tJi^kW0 if him dbftom thsey j^ottedaga^hst. 

B43« detomdii^st, *ia4geftt^*^ae(44eftt*$ of. Shak^Com. 

V. 1. 167, ‘*I,will aefiermitte' this before 

Shakspore with * of ^ in this Sen^e • Kom. mtd Jutxu, 2. bl, Brief 
panels aotennifteeof my w*eal or woe,’* The lit, meaning i» Ho 
limit,* *to an end to,* whicli ooenrs in P. L. ii. 3B0, War 
hath deter^ii]’<i«ie. ” ^or, * to be, ’ ‘as,’ very frequent m Shakapere, 
e.o. Car. iii. ? v^l96, “JTamed for consul” ; 3 Henry VI. v, 7, 
i^Kenownecyor iWdy and undoi^ted champione.” 

844. though to ... condeumiag, ^ though it tends to, results in, 

y%ur own condemnation. * ^Another Mspression cem^on in Shak- 
spere^ of. Com. of Erf iy. 1. 84, “To your notorious shame”; 
Cymb i. 1. 120, “ To your -so infinite loss ” j Mich, III, iii. 1. 08, 
“To* our grief.” ^ . 

845, I h|id, ‘ I received,’ ‘ I was exposed to.’ . * 

847.^^)est-reBofyed, ‘of tlie strongest and firmest resolution.’ 

men, emphatic., sc. ‘much more^aVea]^ woman likcFuie.’ 

, 848. without hUune, ‘ without being blamed for doing so.’ 

850. wrought wlth,^ ‘ wi^ooght upon,*^ ‘influenced’^ cf. Shak. 
Mich. IL , 1 V. 1, 4, “ Who wroughtlt with the king.” magistrates 
and prineeB. Judges, xv, 5 merely mentions “lords pf the I'hil- 
iatines,” but Josephus says, “Jhose that administered theb public 
affairs of the Philistines ” ; see U, 251, 981, mi. 

854, $55. jusf .. honourable . . lAmdons. A difliax is here 
meant. ^ 

p5fi,* common, ‘naflonal,’ ‘to tlm community at large.’ 

867, the priest The Bible account menMoiis no priests, nor 
does Josepliual ^ For the allusion probably in Milton’s mind in 
thus introducing*a mention of the pri^f see Intrqd. p. xli, 

868. Was not behind, ‘was ^qualfy active.’ oyeiP at*my ear, 
an action characteristic of the tecipter. So ^tan sits “,cloSe at 
theasarof Eve” (P. L. iv^ 800) 

8500 with, ‘in the eyes of’; cf. Shak, Ant, amd Cl, h 1. 56, 
“ Is Caesar with Antonlps pruM sq^slight*? ” * 
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*digfeaM^ or AeJibenHtiMt’ vi/Xna^ but ja 
the elde^ e«ei»e ef ‘slrtt^ggle^j ef* P. X. vj;' “ That 

he iKrhhln debate of hath w<m } ehould ^xn mwthst in IrotJ^ 
dieputjes, ; S{>eneer» F, Q. vL 8. 13,-*^ The viilaihe ...hun-' 

eelle addreat junto njBfvr delate* ) and wilh hi» c3^h hixn aU 

abont eo hlea^:’^^ » 

868. ocmt^et, Latin accent; ao in P, L. stL S&O. gjimiuled 

maarfyi^ ^welhettabliahed principle* ; c£. &coii, A'dv* of h. ii 6. 
1, *‘16nt the dbber and i^ound^ A ‘piaxim^ is llt^, 

*a seeing rety great mporbayoOe/ being' the Lat. superlatii;^ ' 
degree of ma^nm ^ 

866. rife, * prevalent. S’or this wider ndl' of ^ tlds adj. "cf. 
WVift. o/"7^aifr»c, was sorwe rife”'; €k»wer, Omf Am, 

Whose fame ^et iofCtreoe is rife ” ; Shah. If', !>, v. 1. 42^, 

'* S|»orts are rife**** l^e presentfHise of the word is mCtcdi d^Orc 
limited, being pondned to a few subst. l£lte^‘ sickness * ax^ 

* rumour.* e 

867^ 868. C£. Ovid, TrisL iv, 2, 74, ^‘Causaijnh priiTatapubliea 
ihajor eiit,” **The public good is greater than private interests”; ' 
Pliu. Fp. vii. , ** Sea oportet privatis utilitatibns pul^^icas, mortal' 
ibus aetemas auteferre,*’ ** But we ought to place public interests 
before private, ^eternal we^ore beforp eartmy.** respect, ‘ cofi- 
siderations* ; cl Bacon, of L. B, 2?- 1*2, ** The worthiest men 

do abandon their fortune willingly ior better t<»ipects *’ ; JEiaaayH, 
xi. * * But if importunity or idle resp(lcts lead a man. ** ^ 

869. Took .. mo, * enlisted me entirely in their seryice.’ pre- 
vaUed, * overcame my opposition.’ Xu the ordCr of thotfght the 
sentence wouid be rev^i^ thus, prevailed and took full poe- 
scssicn of mo.” 

870. BQ enjoining:, 'bidding me act so.’ r 

871. dreling wiles. Another and p^haps commoner metaphor 
would *be *croohed wiles,’ by wMch Delilah trie^l l5> evade con- 
fessing her guilt. .According toothe metaphor in the text, she 
completes the ' circle ’ by taking refuge in religion. In ordinary 
language w^ speak of a persdh * goi|:ig round round the point, 
withouj! coming to it.* 

873. still odioiisly mtsndod. ^rason'*' implies that Delilah 
with hateful art steadily still’) maintained the nuude of love 
for him, while all the time she was plotting his betrayal ' atUl, 

* always,* as ip 1 807 ; Viee 1. 77, n. 

876 hstflfire, ^in prefereifce to,* like the L^t^ pnie^ which pri- 
marily, means ‘b^ore,’ ‘in frojt cA* 

877. firom amsitg. ^ such double prepositions the scjond 
has pnj*tly the clmract^<^ a substaidive governed by the first 
preposition, and partly that of a preposition governing the sub- 



lAnrts. 


in 


BtanfAV« ^ gMstm <amongr 

Vhioh iA csiee U tliat 

of tbe|[^a!«^ti pimpijpli^ goim^ % govta^Miur 

an obj^ (b 


87B. «»oV4^ 
ooq;^^, md 02 
dTit of ,tb» ' 


^ ,a, partkmlar 
meaning bf iword * too,’ 


^ tke &ant idiade 

'*vafi€^ cliM^rwg of 

tban enaugh/ . %are iti mew^ knowl0|^e 

of Sflwnfeonfelov^for berMw:liil^'te]ill; sbonM liaire been, fee- 
oet^ twmd^ it tom &i3ii " 


tbe ^rececSSng line, 
pntiing a cotnina 


* 87^ TimiiwiU : Bmpljr ♦♦ loved fhee^ ” 

The pathoe of 'fchie r^^tiiion ia enilt^y ^ ^ ^ ^ 

after Jkne^at ’ (atr sot^ editions bared^L aa»d ma£»n^^ too vtelV 
qva^my ^feved tape [ M h i878— a most ^d<|a^leicotistruetlon. 

Xbrne^ '^e^haps inakes too much of a suwosed inconsistency 
betiapen th«»e twcf<|^S and il. £132, 422:; whei^ ^^'divine Impuf- 
to * <^^reaajlstmVo oppressors ^ {and not * an, unwise love ’) 
was stataoBjo^be Saxnso%> mo^e in his marria^a There is 
nothing in Scrl|t^XLre, or in human nature^ to present the two 
ihot^ves acting together. , 

8^. t.e. the mpiety that makes light of revealing the 

secrets of <5od ; d B. 497, 4&8,, 

wlio> ahteced^t k 876, This is tfie causative use of 
the relative *I unboaomeci ... who/ bqjng i^uivalent to *1 un- 
bosomed... f>ecause /* ; see 1. 98#/ ^ 


882. now, i\^]nely in Delilah’s speech, h 866. 

886 tho4 wmst^*WVe, • it was thy duty & leave.*^ For this 
use of ‘was to’ for ‘should,’ • ou^t to * (duty), see Abbott, § 824. 
Similarly * have to ’ stands for ‘ must * (compulsion). In ordinary 
LoWland Scotch there is^a modided use m this expr. ‘are to,’ 
softened iniio meaning *are reqtm^ted'to.’ 

' 886. leave Pasimts and eoun^^ Perhaps Om, B. 24 (quoted 
in 1. 929, n.) is hereainade rspipcpcally applicable to the wife. 
It is noticeably;: however, that ^Samson probably llvqd in the 
P]|ilistine county [Soreb (1. 229) perha^j^l alter marrying DeHlsh, 
Bcathat the Utter had ho occa/uon to leave her countiy ; ueC?&her 
does Samspn here say jahoat^De|ilah*8 rell^n. As a» 

matter, of fapt, when.im Israelm married A foreign yroman, the 
latter could I's^iu her V^igicm, 4nd often O0pverted her husband 
to it, as in tho cases'jcf Solomon land Ahab.’ gtor was f laiafr ttolb- , 
jeeS. Samson Contrasts his case with that» cl Israelites ]^ho had 
^migrated to Oaaaap»'^ardod Cmmanitish woin^k and add|>ted 
the Canaa rt i t iah religioa (see Jud(^8^ US. 8^). A similar ease 
was tha|^df Ruth’s husband {§utJ^, 1. 4, 16). 

'888. Hxgu... theirs, ‘Ikon wert my sulfoctlM wife), not their 
subject (as child pnd fellow-countvyw«maii)/ Cf. Shih. 24, 


13^ i AaONISTBS.' I 

,^w|to'4S«|r,«^lw^w^ia’»T9ey ■ , [-•' 

c9RBib:;pBfla/ Vjr 10 M *1 

!^. 4|g^:^...ti»MH»,^«uinatora^ lbi''^Ai|King' « 'tvife 

IThe lair af hky^i^ 

es^ielt on th^ point : Mheod. s: 2 g;ii. ^1, Thou shi^ Ij^ithor Tex 
a etrani^ar^ oppress lifan : <,for ye we^ stzangeris in, the lan)i,jal 
^ -Lm x^ia ^^e^ts’Wa, i^id “ But^ 

<'at^ai3[(^r^that dweHei^. lrit& yoi ehail be i^into yon af- one fewn 
antong yau; and thou lo’^ Mm ae tljyeeli.’* ' ^ 

^X. oireir^ crowd/ need eontemptuonllty ; cf. €<mfit$, 653, 
*^etufst creur/* and 1. 4^, ‘‘roiit:.’* Formerly the word was not . 
echoed to lailora In the B^He Parliament for 1455 and '* 
15^ * crew * i« need o| ]B61dier&^ and in Byly^a JUitphn^e^ (l^otQ) we 
read of a ‘^ crew of gentlemen.^’ In Stan3^dt0t^e I^eacripti^ of 
Ireland (1577) the word acqnir^ thp had sense of *^bbem.’ ^ In 
Shakspore it occurs in h^th senses, ^tKa. Mc7i, IIX* iv* 5/ 1?, 
<*Waliant cr$w'^ ; Lucr^aef 1731, ^‘Lordly la-ew^^ ; I^. il^^lij. 

i 9, “A crew of patches^’ j Mach. iv. 3. 141, “Grew of wretched * 
souls.*’ ^ 

395. But #681, * but fhou myi^ sseal ’ ^ see 1. 78^, n. oseal, 
'religious seM.* ^ 

897. yx^uit . * vindicate * ; cl ^assert/ h 457^ and 1. 509, n. 
OrigMaHynbEe^ord^nea^ to *&ee/ 'release/ as in Spenser, F. Q* 
i, 7. 52, “Till I have acq^uit your captive knight ” ; the present 
redexive use meaning ^to clear one’s self ^ ixsevirs in l8hak. Ftch. 
III. L 2. 77, **Of these supposed evils to acquit mywlf.” The 
modem sense ^ to disd&rge one’s duty ' is readily deiiWble from 
the aboA^e. 

899. deity, shstraoft noun.,; see 1. 464, n. 

960. to be, ‘ deserving to be.’ 

991. ▼amish’d, ‘false,’ ‘ specious’ ; cf. Shak. Mer, of Vm, li. 
5. 33, “Christian fo^^s with varnish’d faces ” J Timm of Ath, iv. 
9. 36, “ But only painted 4ike his vamisli’d friends.” 

902. Bare, ' laid hare, ‘^posed/ '' 

904. iloes by the worse fares the worse/ ‘gets thd worst of 
it,’ in modern familiar language^ 

906, Witness when. *let the occadon wheii X was, eta., witness;’ 

‘ Occasion undelstrod as eqMvalent in, sense to' ‘then’ or 
‘thoSwe ’^eimukined in \/he compound ‘ wjjfon,’ which stands for 
' then when ’ o^:;/ or the time when.’ peals ; see 1, 235, n. 

907-959. Finding thed un^Uce Jm former mpeimnce of 

him. h proof xi0a4nd her mite, tfdUah at 

ancVd^f^ays for orioe a K^f •mturod feeling i^o/ for a ehort 


laOTES. 


isi 


«IUle Mgw m tiaerttiiludt^gstuaii^ * 

gms^, <*» MeMoei^ Md dcm^ i/lf ep«f ^ Uot 

Ae and in^ /uslphs^itj^ tie md nuireed 

heVi npSM;^^5^ to&eai. oUi a>gt ^siomee. ^Sfag ayMon is 
n t fhie ebifgfc if dtnc er^, bwb^ m a hasrid^ eSSS drm^ ^ fite^ 
noSo decek)iid ^hm idfong ^ . be 

4reidfed nfbgfe, tluxt lU is btmijt and heij^esai Inn mri lan^cmpey 
pordris^is mth,hh despon$i^ tofm vfhm 


and ^iskned 

hlif 


jktan^iak*» t^er, he ietknh^ his tptfi? mifer a^n cra^ her 
* M/teskoldT %ay«*|Z he /of%fi^ d diistimce^ dumissee'^, 

*‘ 968. 1%'tMfiuiA, nassb^y, in the ha4 t4oip^<£of trying* 

Snmsoir^o forgive Iter. ' 


919. plnoe* * opportunit y * Mdb* k^* 17» VH% found no 
- plarf^e of r^entq^ioe^’ ; ao Wf^Si*a ve^on, ‘*lte found not ^aice 
of penaimoe. ” Twmipemn, ^^pftratlon^^ ooinpeiiisation ’ ; «ee h 
^4^n , ; ct Spenserf A Q, i^S. 30, *^His lovely words her seem’d 
•due recompenced of jdl her passed paines.” The modem dsaof 
the word is c^niinAd to ft * reward, fc%sertdces rextdered.* 

. • 911. Intend, lAnsitive ; see 1. 125&^ n* misdone^V done amiss/ 
* dSne wrong ’ >ithe prefix occnrs now only before ^e substantive 
(* misdeed’). 

sensibly, * sensitively,* the Freilbh use of the word (sen- 
mhleme 7 it);"ci» Shak, Hcmietfiv^ 5. 150, Am most sensibly in^ief 
for it/*, insist to afliict, ‘per^st in aiiliotin^/ 

915. enjoyed,, ^^loyable’; loi this use dJT the term. for 
-aibU, see^bbott,, 1^375. 

916. want not^ *am not without seel. ^15. This meaning 

is very common in Shakspere. ^ * m 


•916. Bzempt ; see I 103, m 

920. 1 to the lords wilf intercede* . Althougb Bichardson gives 
an instance of the use of this word with the prep. *to* VHe 
besought the lorde^ys <^qI! and made intercession iSp hym/* 
2 Chrm. xxxiiL 13, TBible of 1551), ^ is preferable to taho 
present case, as an Instance of a verhnmprciegnans, of which other 
samples oocmr in Jl, 977, 1055, 1089, 134i3.' The lull expresimm 
IS, * I will 0 a to the lords and interc^e wUh them * ; cf . SUslt> 9 
J&emv li. 1. 70, 1 beseech you stand to me/’ *.e. * come tome, 

and stand 5y me/ The omitted verb in suph bases is frequently 
a verb of motion. 6^ Abbott, § 187. 


922 . From lbrth,V forth from’ ; so fynfi off/* 1 . 96 * 
w 924 . nmhm dUigwhon, 'diligent iflirsing’: an example of 
doMe enaUcbge or inleaxhange m mrts of spe^h. glad nIBce, 
, *pleawt tai^^ ^Olad* laJh^m causative for * gladsome,’ 
9 *gladaening’; see % 144, ^*glad news,*^ and cf. the common 
expr. *^lad tl^^gs.* BarHer thf^ ve|||b wa^ similarly used^ln a 








'kmiei /VL 'aod. IS 


C 


jsjJBjmjU .“Ta»gi, 


lisd lAikiVJu 

» Oodi xa;^ i 

> 11 ^, '* till old ^ 1 ^ OfRues/ old «igo wli^ 

SainwB is ^t^dently mm^d 
tbo * . - - * - * . 

|^nT|dose. „^_ 

ad<& a. to- jkiaf 

bobi tyoarllle to ree^t. ' ' ' ' 


iio paJVtV he quiolc^ '^pYera tiin iormer ni 

pUt^Dse. ^13^0 ^cta^ of J^eliloVs ofB&t; 


* : SaixusKm ixh a4v«fo^^ 
h» whf^ixi ptofi^rity 6efi^^ 


9!S^« flt«[^4!t>|L '^ie !iio1^1>iB(fiitiiig*| aeol tMts, ^haye 

been 8^^rtelg^^’ The telerei^^^le'lto i 24^ ** Therefore ida^ 
a man leave Me i^iaJl ^oleave .unto w 

wife $ and l&ey ahaU ^ tme ^ f / 

031. To Minit, ^Wlbhring^ VisL Bha3^, :#«r, i^. 3; 0, 

*' So fond to eot^e/lmed •’ ; aas^ «ee Ab|r^^ ” 

932. tiiaiiui ; seeh^^i^ ^ J 

933. iAm i, ^enaree * ; ol Sbajbff 'Twey^h jff* liJ 5. ^2, Hbv is ' 

woodoo^ ii€^ the gim” The det^iyationy' eeonnoijtly j fa en, £r^ 
Lat. through Fr. . en^Ttn, is dOObthil. vum 'of 

*|dim* by so pure n Sax6n as ^tnin (ba 

etrc. 1^0) for the A.S. cra^^ * Contrivance,’ to the 

Scandinavian ffinnu,J%o deceit/ caa the true denvatlon. TJbe 
word 4s used in the sense of * artj|ul contrlvenoe^ l^JSCing fforn, 
o»fo. 1300 (*‘Ke-mai ther e<nne Ixxae, no man ^nth'i^ne gmpe’’h 
In Chance^, however, iippe^ra a new meaning--TH* a slfifinl con- 
trivance/ of iniquity ’ — Sfuiere^ Bidde him (the 

Hoirse of Brass; descende, and trille anothoe^pin, for ther-in lyth 
the effect of al the gin..” Here the derivatthn evidently is from 
Fr. engin. .So, later, ^ In. Surrey's transL Of the ^leid (15^) 
the Trojan IBtorae is alluded to as . This fatal! gin thus over- 
clan^ our walls.” The word hacTthis n^ntng xnepeatedly in 
Beau, and, FI. (Thhn ear^JinstSnOe of oonfusion of etymologies 
was revested ydisn the iL^in * engine * was ^ed like the oidT 
Scahduia>dan to mean ^suhtilefy’ in Flyot’a ^otHsmor, 1533^^ 
toll% \snares’; lit. 'a hui^er's nets’; from X^t. iela, *a web/ 
teseo^ *to weave/ It is a different word from ‘toil,’ ‘labour.’ 





fl^mses 


^l ^d. X, ) 5 (2) to the sbn^ of the . 

between A oaea^lseid’ rd<3fc 
C " 6of8t ’ of Ifaiy. They ^ at)gra^ed 

narmers wxp^h tbe sweetaeas of tbeix^ainging, and th^ devoimad ^ 
thexxr.'^ Mil^ton xnakv»s C^r^e be the mother pf Com'.^. The 


NOTS23. 


^ Siraas ateo arl^allildBd to in OtmtOf wd in a difierant BOiise fn 
Aread&t, dbatsOMf in a donblo sennej (1) ‘aongli* aad ‘tnaric 
mcanifttioniB ’ : tho lAt. ctmnina had boi^ theae aenseB l for tho 
drat c& jP. f/. iv^ 64$^, Charm of earliest birds*’* Ae ana- 
chronism hdi^ seems to have partictilari;jr oiFendhd 18th oe^stnry 
pimsm, but it ^ imooldible to get rid of itl Xt is true that a 
« ^ magic cup’ (JcSeph%) is rnentkmed in Scripture, and it sd not 
difficult to ocmnect *aaagio incantations’ -vrith the witch of 
£hidor, figypti^ imgiof Laban’s t^aphinfx, etc.; bat the allusion 
to the Greek m 3 rih 8 is too paij^bm 86 admit of my iorce^^ 
^aUusions to Hebrcus or Biblioa} swinery. ^ 

9S5. iiMx farce fi nuUedi as in ilie case of tTlysses who« 
esoaped^^ce and thn Sirens by 

getting tST^emaist^ ^ * annulled*’ 

rare of tlie^wS’W w%[ilton’s contemporary, 

IL More, uSS^cH^t Inere is a principle in the 

*world that forcibly resists or nulls one common law of nature for 
the more reai^abK oxtfl^cise of another.^ 

p 936. adder's WUdom ; of. P«. Iviii 4, *^They ar»lihe the doaf ^ 
ladder that stoUpeth her car : which will not hearken to the voice 
Mf the charmers, cha»tfhixig never so wisely.*' 

\ 9$7* fenoe, 'guard,’ 'feriif;f' : ol Mknb, xxxii, X7, "Fenced 
^ cities.” • # 

9.38. dloweir of youth, 'prime o| mahhood^i tliin passage need 
not be taken ad an indication that Samson had beexf long 
eno^li inifrieon to apeak of 'youth ' or ' manhood * as past. Like 
the CliorIK (1, 1489) he refers hero to jt7rrma£«d*e old age. Accord- 
ing to Uslier’s <%ronofogf^ ali the events, if rom Samsoirs marriage 
with Delilah to his death, are included within tlu. space of one 
ydar (b.<' 1 120). t 

839, 910. Note the bitterness of the reproach conveyed ip the 
repetitir>ij of * ine^* and in tha heaping up of the ver 1>8 into two 
antithetic groups, u donld ; thii^is the reading of the ori|pnal 
edition, altered to tmldi^st in subse^ent editions. Masson has 
restored the original reading, which'' is perfectly grammatical, 
hieing the after ‘"it* 


941. tda^by, ' owing 4o tliat circuiftstance * ; so thence, 1. 943. 

944. lent, 'at lost.* inealt, sc. ^me* ; this absolute ime of the 
verb occurs in 8hak, 3 Hmry VL i. 4. X24, "Hath that poor 
monarch taugiit thee to insult ? ” and in ]|^mel, A Fnnerol Poem 
4 [<<luotedby lUohordson), "The Uoa beinf dead, even hares kuiHlt.” 

946. perfst; this, Milton’s euphqpic spelling,^ is midway be- 
. tween ihe Lat. perfe/GtWt and the Fr. par/ait; it resembles the 
*M<E. which was from O. Fr. parfiu *»erdl*V,’ 1. ^4. 

947. Bediing, i carrying ijr repofting as an informer^’ ^ 



■% ' "'/’ •■>'? -'•<< 

'tfcm Oti ‘fXt&gurHi-*-^ 

^nfxas^iixiA’i^^mie^ t mb' «iilM^.ia' tiUii 
&li2 ** ^Ei«9 wteBuni 'g^« of tiMB6li^*.*’'plM 
«jl3nw|rt«Mi ta tlai4! rf ' gi<fe« « 

a^ F^tonum f ^ L&yatii no Bynne, mta 0im^iikt ixoiij^ 

th^ .Tito last ni^dini&g ^iis * deceive/ 

P. L. ix, iS#, « So#%d the Wm '4f 

M ecocide bo w-^'iBte 

oetoRix^; ^1. 7^9;^. , ’ * ' >- 

, &40, iulL Bbhio Bgelt ^gaol^^ ii^ eai^ai, * 

(camci, •hallow’). The history of this do^Me Bpellhig Atoms 
thlss-^-The Xfow JLM/^flaveola op^ j^vfftpld m B* 

Pjtv, which jpa^d j^iiN^h ieo^a the mo<jt^ form1(‘'g ^ 

BC^t); hut (3) it gave emother lom g£t>ii»i &^Fxench fus e 

lew term. !]nrom(l) tttore ohtaieed the fengHsh ^fomto •j<#aaf*T 
(Piers HoUma^?}, ‘ g^iler ’ (Cftiamcer)* and^ * gi^l ^ j[£^ ohaoleti^eiL* 

. cept the first^. From (2) was derived the otk^ 'l^^liah loian 
* originally used in the Bolls of ParliBment^l455). eat|lKt» 
Bee h 260, n* , ^ , 

950. To tliftne, *oompalQ(^ wiih'tl&me’: of* Cbmu^, 1^, “N^^fcall 
the fleecy wealth is worth ^ thc&gm [ to' this my errand ” ; 
3bak. Mach, Hi. 4. 64, •* Imposters to true fear see Abbott, gl^. 

flSleOO.^. This is lielilah’s last resouroe. p Where words have 

! * faOed she hopes that her toticdr might suooeed* ^Ihat Samson 
feels the danger too 9 aatid promptly resolves to avoid it/is shown 
^ •Idle Bavgge ener^ of^the Hpiy with whidh h^ waa^ps.her Off. , 

962: NoV ... um, • approach me not if thou^carest fbr thy life/ 
Mr. Oliphant noto an expresamn, •' Protestants for i^eir live^*’’ 
(f.«. •earnest Protestants ’h ifl Gresham’s Letters ^otrc. 1500). 
The idea in both passages is that of doing {something on which 
oneV life depends. ^ 

953. My tfiiddenragn, t.e. •sudden ragt in m&* Joint by jolat; 
*by ’ in sflch expresslona fltoans ^Wter/ •followed .by’ (from its 
original meai^ing of •neat^). Br^ Abbott gives tolbik *by ’ « 
diatvibutive force, aBin ‘cite by one.’ „‘d£wt by joint.’ would 
thus be equivalent to Mciu^biual’ coined on the analogy ,of 
* piece-meal,’ ‘limb-mesd/ ' 

< 955-967. This nimh^asant irony seems meaijt to Indicate Sam* 
son’a.j^pcqvery of his 4t<jm cynics} frame ot mind as re^ds,^ 
women. r^ers ironically ip Belilah’l^ prpfes^tm olr^l-^ 

giouB seal (1. $96) , sp iJlOfWous and IhdlthfUl >re hchical for ‘in- 
famUas ’ and *faithleas.^ The irony .earn bol|rever, fep’ revei«tod by 
applying it toTamnorahle in the sense of •ndtorlouB/ ‘Vttnded,’ 
and tahmg/^hese two words In^^^ natural sente.^ " In the first 



Wiass. * • *135 

V- ' • 

<d twp Amtg^ ttki^trisr *hi ibe liat in tb« aeOQi^, 
ft ineona ^ in ojpbiidn ol^ I ibe 
^ liMi!«nA"iriaowiicK>4,fgr 

h SQQi^ yHle^lfer imsband was ye^ ^ve. [ t 

^ 060-10091 ,^3kiSe^ f^ood I>eifMh*s speecbps may 

msasw^ io^artU ^ dS»gi^t^s 'ae 

pamgyr%d!!j^ h&r own condwet, mShe f*etrncta lid' UUb ^ 

aii^^4iak^ St^mfum^ironieq^ tai^t^ri^emeHeth^m «'» their 

seHone i$eamry^^‘^^i0m lA^ be 0uatrhue^ M tthe anncUs her 
oamdry^ tmd the r§laa^ her h^^m7nm>:^^idi§ 

ixt^bsMa het hands SameoTt-^and thus dsparte. i%e Chmns 
ddicatel^ hmts that'ihey are !^t tiiseneiUe of the danff^r to ^chich 
Sameonms ^u$t heen eiepoaetf {1, lOOi^, hut ffomson^e reply iijhm 
and edear, \ * 

061. witta deaf ... leae. Ci,*M8dtu Prom, Vinct, 1022,. 
ydmnjyuei ^QpL* droA #a/>iryo/!)w»^, *‘ You tease me to no purpose, for 
you r^Kt^as well try to talk Terawave”; SKak. Ptch. if, i. 1.19, 
deaf as ahe sdiL. ” The ^*more than ” in the te^ must be 
taken as a ^^j^bole for the sake of emphasis. A similar hypcr^ 
b<^ occum in^penser^s deacrix>tion of Una*s fainl^ss, JPl Q. i. 4, 
^^Morewbite^an snow.** 

- 962. J^e€OileUed« A storing commpp metaphor js said to be * a^ 
eosiiliot of the elementsT waves similarly are said * to beat 
angrily bn the shore.’ IBlence the Idea of * reconciliation’ in the 
text, • * * 

' 063. stiQ, * imce&singly,* ^ unabated * ; see L 77, n * For 
anotheiashatle of meanuig m this word, sec J. 1626^ 

>965. ^ailing reap^ It would be* too^bold, even In Milten, to 
surest that a pun was intended here. But one cannot help 
being reminded of the frequent occurrence of metaphors in Scrip- 
ture drawn from ‘sowing’ and ‘reaping.’ I am unable to £nd 
anything in Ellis in support of the present pun, if there laone. 

067. ev0 emen^a ‘ Inaaspicioi^ words,* referring to Samson’s 
ironical expres^ns (L 050 sg.). 

^ 069. 'oeneems^ti, * afDairs ^ ; thil rare word is cdso used by 
Millon’6<ciemtemp<^ty, Jeremy Taylor, in the sense of ‘ import- 
ance’ (•It is of great qpncerxim.eist,l*Liherty of Prophesying), and 
W Dryden in tlSt -of ‘anxiety’ (“This ambition is manifest in 
their cbxieernmcmV* Preface to All for J^ore). 

>070. dhm^prove. The meiosis slmws that, even Delilah 

herself cannot bestow an nnqimlihedsdpproval on hqr con- 
4nct. my own, sc ‘•^'idoncernSments,* i «, * the affairs w-ftn which 
OC have been oonoemed,’ *the partC have taken* imthem.’ 

^ of). dotmie-^nkOdd, like STanns, who is called'^ ‘bfA'Ons’ in Tirg. 
j£tn. 160^ ^his idea is a modided one 



sAMsow Aoojsasl'iiSa, 


'ill 


AW. m.^vrhftrA Tj-mno’iwl^mia ^un 

1ft i}ftprese3Qtft<r%ii3r^ Tf dmlwts^ne of gold* Cftilea ^ulftare 
IftUde** <g>ftriOtt» Pruifte)^ ftud thc^fch«»r of bla^ brass, called 
** jMaimaor light tSil^'UlHSRmnlotui Infamy), There are two bther 
celebrated desctwtions ot SWne, one'ftJrVirgU {uEn^^^)j and the 
other by Ovid {Met* xiL), ^ 

972. The sense is * the same deed that is cons!!(!terod {amotif^ in 
one cdhntry or age is considered infamous in another. * csqatr^kyy 
Latin accent. Cdntrary blast ^the aJluftli^ is again to dbhueer, 
IJov$€ of Fitme, iii. 5^^546, where Jl'ame conunSknds %o3ns to 
iftbke his tAimpet ^*and blow hire loos (praise) ^ that ereiy wight J 
Bpeake oi*'hein harme and idirewdaesfte | in^tede of apod ^ and 
worthincBse ; | for thou shalt trumpc oM the umtrari ^ of that 
they han done wel and fidre,** « « 

073. his. Bi making ^Famf* mssouline, Mlltoi^ identifies 
Fame with jRnniowr (as in the Induction to Slteik. 2 lltnry tV-), 
i/vhioh means * reputation/ whether good or bad. This Rumour 
is dosetibed under the name of * Foma in«Virg^J&ii. iv. 173 sg. i 
and under that of i& Hesiod, Mrga^ 763, 4. lyings .. srhlts, 
\iiiltou, as Dunster pointed out, puts togethei^this idea from 
Silius Ttalicus, who deseiibes Infamy as flying l^n blacK, afld 
Victoiy on snow-white, wings (Pun, xv. 95 »g-). 

974, Bears grsatest nafSivaa Bo (^haueer’s Fame is described : 
** On her shoulders gan sustene, | both armes and the name | of 
tho that had largo fame.*’ wild amiy flight. Ho Virgil’s Fame is 
descrihpd, peintcibifs alls . nor to volat co^li inodio terrarque 
peruniiuatn f sindeiis,” “Swift of wing )>yiit^ht she flies 1 Mid- 
way *twixt heaven and earth the dsikness thrmigh | HhifUmg *’ 
97 B The f^onstmetion f fully expressed is * will stand defamed 
among the ciicumcised, and Se transmitted to all posterity.* 
For tins construction, sec 1. 920, n. Tc all posteiity , au ad- 
veibial phrase like ‘to cteimty,* ‘for ever,’ and meaning the 
same, 


978^ the Wot, governed by *with’ uiuler^tood; ‘imdwed’ 
being CO ordinate with ‘ menHoned,^ 

981. The^ are foui of thrffive capital citiet* of the five Frinci- 
mlitios of tho Philistines (1. 251, n„ and Jo'thiw, xiit 3). The' 
fifth city was Askalou. It ^fes the least known of tho fiVo, and 
the only remarkable event associated with it was the ei^oit 
ref ei red to in 1. 138 ; Samson sidect mg Askalon pcobably Ixicause, 
being an obscure place,^ the outrage would pass unnoticed 

9S,3.ftttii|r, ^celebrated 4c, songs ’ This transitive use of fting’ 
is ehiefw poetic, ami is in imitation of Lat.<ca»m and <:Jr, AeLbut, 
Cf. P, L, \ii. 25C(/ “Creator Hbm they sung.” 

984. recorded, ‘remembered.’ Latih meaning, still occu^tldng 
in the veflexive in Italian, riropiu ; cf. Marlow^ TamirtfWawe, 



KdTEsa 
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Sod V. 1 rec(|rd my 'pttmdxa* shiiViab Hfe 

Twe^ih JV". V. 1. ^^K5S, . *^0, thit record » livrfyia soul 1^^ , 
moctmug %»ere, iiow«ver> may be the ]|^fdculsa* Ot ‘ rdiMniK* 
bere<f of oeiehratpxl 'i>h song,* d, So ^ve. aud 

txjom rectffdfed third where the maxes tMs 

meanu^ cfpar ; so iSha^ Tw &etu Vbr, v. 4. 6, ** Here cati I>to 
thee ui^tiixgam eoumlaittii^, uotes^ time my distresses and 
record mf rSlya* £^nd$h Trage^, Ih ^ S',Harky midam^ 

how the bkdl record W night Hee^ 4nd The PUgrime, 
if V Harlft hark I ohi sweety ns^eet I how birds record too \ ” ; 
Hence *recos;der * Shak. iM. 2> S03, Jf. AV 

Z>. The pa^lsuhir uachtaing is ^tsefmable. The 

tautology that arii^ la conseouenoe is not unusual in Hilton, 
who, * as one who,.* oaui|p.tive relative ; see 1. 381, m ifi save* etc*^ 
In&dtive dbuae, object of ^ chose.’ w 

9^. Al^ive * in pte&r&nee to keeping inviolate the 

faith.* wedlock, A.S. wed, ^a pledge.* i£e termination 
^4ock ’ is the sftrj^e as ^ -ledge* im ^ knOudedge *), and is derived 
from A.S. /ds,A^ spent,* \a gut as a token of pleasure.’ Weddac 
thus compouudeA was at first used in'" the sense of pledge * ; bulf 
in* the Chn'tditm (1206) and the Lift o/ Si, JhUiana (1210) it is 
used for tlie older word ‘‘wif-lac,* *a marriage-pledge.* my 
tozfib, supply ^ shall be ’^ronsir 982. • 

987. visited . . annual ;*cf. Judges, xi. 40, **And it was a 

custom m Israel, that the daughtess of Israel wdnt yearly to 
lament the daughtejr of J ephthaS, the Gilelhiite, four dayssh^ the 
year.** Sini|larw anniversaiy mourning for Josias is mentioned in 
the Apocrypha (1 Msdras, i. 32). The custom existed also among 
the Phoenicians, e:g. the yearly mbunyng for Thammuz (AspI*. 
viii. 14, and P, Jj. i, 446), and that for Adpnis at Byblus (Lucian, 
dt Syria Dea, % sq,)\ JLiane says that the modern Egyptians 
vibit tlie tombs at stated periods ; Chardin asserts the same of 
the modem Persians odoura So among the Jews, ‘isweet 
Odom'S and divers J^lnds of spices pre^tared by the apothecaries’ 
art ” were Ibumt on Asa’s tomb fft Ohron, xvL 14 ) ; this is igated 
to be a £|i^eral custom (Jer,* xxxiv^ 5). Pietro della Valle, a 
traveller in the 17th century, mentions a custom amon*^ the Jews 
of bitrniug perfumes at the site of Abraham’s tomb at Hebron. 
Mr.^ JaSnes notices the same custom at the present day in 
Manchturia {Long WMtt JIToun^am, p. 141). ifimual : by emiUngp, 
an adverb qualifying 'visited* understood flowers; cf. Sh&, 
CWt2».iv. 2. 220, “ y’Tth fairest flowers, | VJhile sum^ier lasts, and 
Jt live'here, Fidele, 1 1*11 sweeten thy grave.” ^ ^ 

988. in Mount sjhxmbn; the sense here is peculiarly oon- 
dens^ ; fully exp3?cssed it is 'in tSb song of Bdborah who dweltv 
in IS^unt^ Ephraim.* Cf. Judges, iv. 5, “And she dwelt under 
the pallb tree of Deborah botwegn Kamah and Bethel in Hount 



i38 ' , ' a^iosr 

Sfjfkttiim” , -trbfr '4eed itaeff «wsr jMrfotttMd hy^aAl at ‘Ba^ 

"{*•^0, 90 J^idlff«s, iv^ 18 w. j. V. 34 ; Mteaf' Ito def^ pi 

Camy by Deborab ana Barak Kadesh^i^ Blsera^ ibe 
of tba dafeate^ bciat, dad ai^d son^bt r^fuge^ lit the jbadt 
|o| ivife of a Eekdte <a OatM^anilmi, tri^}^ ' He.ax^^ed 

her a tha^ «he wonl^ keep secret %e place of 'ilia 

;oo»o©ament, ^aad, exhwisted wgii fatignefc f ell asleep* Ibeti 
{ Jaal ^‘teok a nail of iKe tent, and toedt nilsfWnfr in han^, 
and went softly unto hiKn^ and , smote the m&> his.temi^^ 
!aixd' faste|ieii it into the gronnA^* ‘For^ t^bjs Inn^le 
> treachery, committed in riolatidh d£ the sac»^ damq^' of hOspi- 
I talii^, Jael was celebrs(ted in a song by Bebbrah* the 'pitphetM 
I and judge of Israel^ ana Bmrak, ber general 

9&2. reward^ t.e. the bribe a&^ed toin B3L ♦ . ^ 

9^3. piety, * patriotism ’ ; both this and th^ i£dierl ineanin^' of 
‘ dutifulness towards parents * occur in Cjp* Mep.**vi, 15^ Pietu; 
tem <cole), quae cum sit magua in parentibus ec p^^ophtqois, turn 

jpatria maxjjna esV^ “(Cultivate) piety, whicii/ great as it is 
With regard to parents and those near and dear toj^js, is greatest 
with regard to our country ” The word here however has also 
the ordinary sense of re\'^^nce fdT ^he god% as it*would be •ex- 
pected to have in those theocratic tiipes when gouemmmit was 
identified with religion. 

^5.^8avieB at, *fet,ls mortiOoatibn at/ The strictly gram* 

^ matioal constr. would be ‘whoever envies thfs or repines at it.* 
In using *©nvy * witl^^a prep. Milton niay be ifaitatihg tke Latin 
i<Hoiig^, according to which invtchre to envy *) governs the dative 
case ; of. Bhak. K, afahuj iit 4, 73, **I envy at their liberty ” ; Hmry 
VIII, V. 3, 118, “ Whoie honesty the devil and his disci|^s only 
envy at.” ' ' 

996., his. Kote the cold and distant tone Implied by Belilah^s 
use of the th%rd person, and of the indefinite ‘ whoever * above, 
when^ehe really means to refer to Bamson. 

997. a mimlfest serpent, t^xposed os, proved tto be, axerpent/ 
from the Latin sense of inxmife^tm, 'convicted of/ *cau^t in the* 
act/ stihig. Todd quotes f^m the Apocrypha, Ecclws, ^xvi. 7, 
“ An evil wife he that hath hold of nei^ie as though he held a 
scorpion.”^ It is noi quite aocumteto speak of the ‘sting’ of a 
^seipent,’ but Bhakspere also frequently does so. 

999. Bo, *inamasked*an^ exposed as she has been/ 

lOOlF fn^ fi^ly who, Latinism for Hhe of me who’ ; see 
1. 8SL n. t a 

1002. viper ; see note on * bosom-^snake/ 1. 763. ^ 

1003^2007. This seiStimentv^pf ttlie Chorus was exemplified in 
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tlbiia case «dtK^ an^'t^btaieed ^^dto&’sspat^^ 

and in Miltim’^o^ life inrhen n^ fct^s^ve j^aqr 

lOld^. t^imgli £s]^axiQ«a, ^^^ugh loond te %>e ini^ons^ 
in|llc<?ed an itjj^dry/ ' • 

, {|Mi|iaid]j|^^ qma^es *h^x^yj 

1006u IftMtaioiiV 'Relent ^eli* (&om ite 1ft; seitse of *«^er- 
iM *> i |b meaning vi^ commpn inJEUm^tban v&ptcy 5 qf. £h«dc< 
M. V. Sgl> ^IS^^passien ends nlay ’^(said of Tbii^) ; 

TO. -dudrl i. 106, tnotnet’Vtea^ain i>aa^n for liersoin^’^ Beau, 
and pL the Jsm. iiL 52, ** Ob, that X eoul£as gentl^ 

shake oS passion, the loes^ &at great brave tnsn.^ 

1068. ISTewton quotes the &miliar Hne 'from T^r. ^ndr, iii. S, 

Amantltuii ime amoris inte^atio est,” Qiiarre}|» of lovers bat 
renew thcdr love. J*' ♦ ♦ „ • 

T006. IVbt, Ce. ^does not so end.’ 

lOlOrl60O. ^%i 0 txttmcjc upon women in one reopect mtpassea 
those of tSurUpid^ in mndeme. The latter puts Ms invedives^into 
mouths of characters who^ having suffered loi^ongs at the iiandf^ 
of women, nvky he expected to judge them with resentmeret/ but 
Jf^ton sds dt^tm his as the utte^an^cs of the Chorus, supposed ofi 
this, as on all ocmsion^ to give expreetion to sober 4 md deUberate 
opinions, oar^mg weight, because not dtetated by personal feeUm* 
'Jhese^ may he summed up thus : — ^o?nan^s loVe is not won vy 
virtue or wisdom'or valo7vr of intellect or mtmily beauty, J ^termal 
Jd imsMuhestmoed_m iL.}ic ri^^ the p^M^y *of m 

i Mntal 0/ is. Wft^&iese she ensnares man mtamarriage, but then me 
becomes a upon h%s advamce m Hie jtoJth of virtue, drags hvm 
down the road to rum, A virtuouH wife is rare, and happy the 
man that finds one such. God, therefore, to lessen the evil, has (pven 
dkspotic power to the hfJiiband over his wife, — This is what may &€ 
caMed tm etatemmt and proof of AlUtovis doctrine of Oie Ii^erU 
ority of Woman to^Man, ^ ’ * 

1010- 1017. Note the persisteifbe of the rhymes in tiiese licteB. 

1010. ’Wdt, *iistelligenoe,’ Fr* cf. L'Alteg, ^*And 

judge the prize of wit and arms”; jP, L, ix. 93, ^*JLs frmn his 
wit and iiath’^e subtle^ | proceeding.” 

1011- 1014. Landor says these lines state what is ^untrue* and 

•tautological.’ * 

1012. inJtorit, •pOBsess’; of. 8hak. Temgh ii. 2. 179, •‘Tht king 
*and all our company cdse being drownid, ive will ihherit here ” ; 
Bich. IX, ii. 1. ^3, Gaunt s<s a grave, | whose hollow sv^issib in- 
herits nought but bones” I Hpei^er, Bmnes of Time, 382, •* To 
higlK^st heavej wh^e no|r be doth inherite f all happinei^ in 
Hebe^it silver bowre.” Di^nJmrit ’ in the sense of * oispotoess ’ 
occiu's In Conems, 334. 
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trtw*ev«ir i«JatIon ot* isomieetii^ ‘ 
^ « *«*«• “ ftow a*e aune'lMto yefb*'*. 


i flad^ wtothMu 

acr-iSaiP 



1017,. kir.^12-14^' « 

^ <iisari3e 

tip 

J » -6finei5iafc 

i'iSSw 

s**®*!. ^aWhoiee in/ 

U&dhfii^* *’• ^ be 

’ ?**W»*y tJM ^psis from 1. d6l2, »!£»««*«. 

JOIP, Ad oot, ^wouldfj^ot pnf&md,* KeiifbtJpv 

tI^^k ? father that is s^ to have preferred him. 

J^^UB, however, eays that “ the girl deBpiaid hij an^” 
*321*^"* AnH *“V^ Chaocer is still more ex^cit, M<yn3ee» Ibfa, 
„\®{. * ^ natiwe ] unto hia foes la« oSiaeil ga'n bawre^l 
and him fbrspok, and‘took another aeire.” ^ iwrey«^ j 

l(m parajqmiiiih, 'the friend of the bridegroom’ (John, ai. 

> frcm Gr. mpm/i/uh^t ‘one who rides by the side twaod) of 

word “‘® bride’? this 
^brida^ with-wopdri;/,^, (s-epd. and wSp^e, 

vji • A such as figures among .the dram^ 

perso^ in Anetoph. Acliam. Jeremy Taylor, Sermona, incidoh- 
tally dewnlm the duties of Ae pmanympb to Im “ to soUcit the 

th^ f ’ Tf ***® 1**““'* ” couple. <^ 
the fumtaneut m this last function alcme could the bndeeroom ‘ 

weaA to^ebnd& This is ‘meant in the. passage in”«"^An’«' 
Gos^ abmre referred to “the friend of^bridel^T * 
rejoi^th gr^tly broause of the brid;^room’Bi voice.” Such was 
^ foi? Abmham by Wiener. “C rideirt w?!^ 

of his hous^" in Bwunng<a, bride fw Isaac. * . 

. KBf; *^0t, xiv. S», “But Wwn’s wife was 

a..hiaftiend’’(..e. 

1022 .'' Hot boai; thdeonstyt isfnor AodbdthtAMtenvs’^’had’ 



NOTfiS. ♦ 


" HI 

. being potentiaSl as in 1. 1019). dimlflud^ /4ifl0olved foxefcba 
fix 806 i .442, n. 

1099* ^nup^tial bcmds.^ pi. form m on i>li6 

aaiiilq^ xii mptkiiie^ Fr« nocea, ItaL 0xid is ftot due 

morel^ to tb® pi- ^;^€sir.* . f ; 

iQjb, 1,0S4. ijjg^ tbi# last «..Bad^ the ^jstiibd^ 'groixmiali^l 
0icder wobid be *no8 had this iMit.* , > « 

1025. Todd quotes T^eo, 1 tu, natural 

njBgligentif^niaeetra, ^erAi^ sola ) aUe di^me nel «^to e in auel di 
^fuoril pQdestlqi;tiin|o in loro t di gentile, | dl maheiietai^ m cor^* 
tese etutte | raltre parti obpaHtll'*’ *’* And thou, ifTattire, eeire- 
lesB artist, wherefore in the face and ea^erior alone 'of woman 
placest thou all that la gentle and mild and eourteducLin herl and 
for^tteet all tl)^ rest?*’T**^' *"her mind ^)i for t]ie% ^beoauee,* an 
^cf. Shah. A/och. iv. 3. 195, thatl haw the i^rant's 
power a-foot. ** MlB. was rich in forme eompounded of * for * to 
*mean *beeause«and * therefore,* which were used indifferently 
to mean either, ^ fcff than,* *for that,’ ‘ for thy,’ and in their 
-fuller forms *tdr ihan the,* ‘for that the^* ‘for thy the.’ Thus ‘for 
ih^t ’ fully exmessed would he ‘for tMs (or tha^thkt,\f.e. for 
th& (or that) ?lason that* (conj.) ; cf. Fx. parce que, 

1426. tlmt, that therefore"*; th^^ntence ^introduced by 
‘ that ’ is the oorrelatlve (dqpoting couseq^noe) tq the sentence 
introduced by ‘ for that’ al^ve. 

lOSfjC for, ‘through,’ ‘by ihason ol*; of^^he expressiop ^for 
fear ’ (lest), judgmwt Boant, <ff. Bur. liijmot 644, yw^ 
Ppax^h*^** ^ omsaf <3i short Bense/* Sht|>p|y ^was left’ before 
‘scanty* , . • . " 

1030. affsct, ‘to like,’ ‘Incline towage’; ef. Jf*. L. vi. 421, 
‘^But what we more affect” j Bacon, JSSwoya, xiit “ I take good- 
ness in tlihi sense — the cmecting of the weal of meny which is that 
the Grecians call philanthropia.” GtU. iv. 17, “They asealously 
affeot you, but.not^ell ** (where Wyclif has “ Thei loven not you 
wel”); Beau. andlB* Thierry affd Tktod. ii, 1 , “How *tis*pos- 
sible I you can a^ect me that have Jeam’d to hate | where you 
^ould pay all love.*’ • 

, lOl^l, JQd2. These' lines make a rhjgued couplet. 

1033, The awkwardi^BB of supplying the qjlipsis ‘ or love not 
anything long ’ in the second clause, from nothing in tne first, is 
obviated by taking ‘juothing^ to be an adverb, meaniug ‘ not at 
all,’ and-^love’ tc»beused absolutely P. L. xr 1010, “But 
-^Adam with such coupsel nothing sway'd ” ; ix.«*1039, ^‘fTdttiing 
loth”; 1 Kinga^ x. 21, “None were of silver; it was nothing 
acco:^ted of in the days of Solomofi ” i Bhak, OBric^ i. 3, “ They 
nothing doubt.” Simuarly^the substaiitivi^ ‘ nought * has passed 
into th^more common adverb 'qpt.* Tassel illustrates thifftenti- 
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IVent ^ metaphor of ^leaves in auttnpn^ ; jpcf. J15« . 

^Jila coatoi pih voIublXe ohe fc^a, | oaando Y antupoo i 
pdvsk d*ihmx^ I che It fpeddo veotcf gli arbori ne igpipgha ^>4 le 
aoSa dimcml alauo f^'rore^^’ she more volatile ^lali 

when breeze ) Of aatutnn moat Ite natnir^ moleturb dHeis, \ j&d 
atrips the ^utt€e*ing foliage frcsn th^ trees, | W^loh, 
about, before its fui^'^lies ” ? Sannamro* by tlAm meat li^rmlbg 
figui^s — viil **'Kor onde solba, ene Y ar^na aemina | e 'I Va|^ 
ventfo spera in rote i^ogliei^i )' chi su^speranze fonda ih c6i m 
femitia, **We ploughs the waves, sows m the sand^^aftd h<mesto 
'gatter the wandet'Uig wind In a net, who builds kkhope m 
heart of ^omaa.*’ OoittraBt the aentiment^n the tkict with 4^e , 
familiar line on constancy, ** Love me little, love me long'' {Aey- 
"Wood’s Prmferba, Marlowe's Jew of MalUj^ l^rrick's Song* 
1034-1037. Hasson miotes f:i|pm l>o€t, md IXae, gjT ZJittoree, 

** Th© soberest and best governed men are lesjsf; practi^ in ^ese . 
affairs ; and who knows not that the bash^l muteness of a virgini, 
may oft-times hide all the unliveline^s and i^tTiral slol^ whmh « 
is^really unfit for conversation. Also see h zlOcJ « 


1035. An *JLlexandrino. Besides the obvious mets^hor, ,f;he 
allusion is to the Hebrew custom of virgins veilmg tfaemaeiy^; 


xsaao, her D^ rc^ od. r ^ ^ 

^^Tf^cT^emtare, in the older sense ^ * modest,' ^sober ' ; from 
the'Fr. de (bom) mopfra, *0f good manners/, go SpenSer in de- 
scribing the virtues of ^ith and hope in the Sisters Fidelia and 


cat, demurest of the tabhy tind.” 

1037, 1038: them mtestiiia, *a sourcetof internal domestic nn- 
hS.ppiness’ ; for the expr* 2 Cor. xii. 7, There was given to 
me^a^thom intfhe ffesh/' withiiL defensive dnn», *too near to 
him bo be warded off. ' l?he cicvse and indissdauhle tie of marriage 
maJeas him powerless to defend himself against this enemy. The 
metaphor*) is from fehein^^a swordsman is helpless when his 
adversary getg^V.hm.Aiagvar<f. defeiislve in the original aenm. 
of ‘warding oSP j cf. the I^tin e^r defensor weeia, ‘ one who 
wards efli death ' ^pSpenser, F. t@. it. 12* 03, “ Set j With c^ady 
laurel trees, thence to defend 1 The sunny beames *' j iv. 3. 32, 
*‘Himselfe to save and daunger to delmid"; so Shs^pere fre- 
quently nsc!S the expr.. 0 ,*‘ which Ood' defend,” in the senSe of 
‘av4t,J ‘forfend' (FiM JIL iU. 7. 81, Ac?o* iv. 2. 21).'- 

Berners' 0<MmBooke eontams the same idea as the text-^“Thei 
that be ill, been alwaies double bycause thei beare cffmovr 
d^emive to defend Aheir^ own yvw» end armes offensive, to 
assaile the good madera of pthep.’^ . , . * 



NOTES. 
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10^. 4SiftvliBg^aisolii«^^ *«in evO cannot be aheiten 
cut I>oei^ tmd Disc, t^f Divortc^L pref. ♦‘As "yet the miakiteipret^ 
jn^ o£ aotue acriptnre^ directed mainlyAgainet the abulbra of the 
4tvo^ given by Motes, hath eJftnged the bleasl^g of 
naatrimoay not wd<nn into a familiar aad coinhabiting mischief” ; 
the sapjeidA is conveyed by the expr. ’‘cleavitg curse,” occur- 
ring in the psimphlet, Oy J^YormcUiotif li <X also Hesiod, 
Drffa, 704, (Kaic$ 7 vv^) AmSm Jmi irc/» i6vroi eCfct ArepISaXad, 

' * * An evil roastshei|hnsimnd,>dtout4ie^ though he may be, 

ivithoutahre.’* isladlilef; from Lat. ^lees,^'cap7^, *head/ 

* bae a atronger mea^g in Milton than now ; thus in P, it 141 • 
it is%aaed cn a propiiaed invasion heayen by Satan ; 4hd ih xji. 
450^ of Abel’s death. A mistaken etymoio^, from Lat. ^meUns, 

* evif gave the word *i>onechief ’ used by Cfhaucer «nd Trevisa 
as the contraty cl ^mischief.’ The allusion i» to the shirt 
poiscmed ^th tl^ j^lood of the centaur Kessus, which was sent 

r o^riDojanira to Hercules as a love charm, but which clingp Hb Ins 
body and eats*into hj,^ desh.^ Ms, ^her husband’s,’ this sing. ^ 
antecedent is ^ealily inf erred from the pi. ‘men*(l. 1034), A" 
similar transitiAi from the sing, to the pi. occurs in P, X*. ixm 
1183, ‘'Thus it shall befalh| Him, who to worth in u>omen over- 
trusting, I Lets her will rule.” 

IW). Todd refers tcfc»Eutf Orest, Gfi^, del ywdikes i/nwcSilfp reu9 
^v^^opatf f i^vaav t 6 Svarvx^trrefxWy “Women ever 

stand, in the way of men’s destiny pn the side inclining tosui- 
happiness.” ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1041, awsy, / aq^iray,’ in amoral sense? for this comparatively 
rare use of the word cf. Bp. Halt (in Bloha]idE.on), “ To draw the 
weak sinner awry”; Fail fay’s T'clssq, “ Misled ^this knight 
awry.” This«and the next line form a rhymed codplet. 

• 1043. wMdti min ends; in prose, though we may speak of 

‘ruin ending a career,’ we should rather say of ‘deeds’ that 
‘ they end m ruin.’ • 

1044, pilot ; in*(wder to dlstingniBh this word from ‘ ateers- 
mate ’ in the next line, it may be taken to mean ‘ master of a 
•ship,’ as in P, X.*i, 204, “The pilot df some small niglid>-founder’d 
skiff.” ‘I gilotJ is from Dutch mlpi. * to sound water,* lit, ‘ with 
h pole ” {|M 7 f, T!ing. pile *), anSTTS^, *""‘leaa ’ ; sb“‘ ‘ pilot ’ 
dri§im31y meant ‘sounding lead or line,’ and hence ;tihe person 
using it, ‘the leadsman. ° For a similar metonymy cf. ‘bow’ 
and '‘stroke’ for men pttlUng the bow and stroke oars. i 
^ needs must wreAt, ‘ cannot avoid hdntsetf or hetng 

wrecked. ’ For this^ssive Use, through an intemeditvtorroSiexive 
form understood, cf. P. P, ii. ^8, “Hocks whereon grecubest 
memhave oftesi wrecked. ’V'^Wredfe’ (from A, 8. ‘ to drive, * 

whenegthe vb. ‘to Wreak (vehgeance) ’ and the SUbst. ‘wrack,’ 

‘ sea weeds driven ashore ’) is ‘gfhat IsHriven ashore •; and, 
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I 


teifatk. 

V smtoif iiB^ poS, tt ^ '®^y fewoe 

be QQi 4 >f 


Cf. Bui. o’ruef^-g^-’s. »f»« ‘Heaven.* 

•on x»d.' 1/i. « I3in,« ? ^ ^ * 


_ •• • V ^ WI4« 

«ihw^, Happy 

KU*? ne r» '. M w«i accorded.^ 

fot bee ^Ice^fiir ^mWT 

., 1050-1052. In these lines <:»'v<au.*‘ 

Sjfe^ggasia vtTO«s 

foraw is caHeU into action at t W^?^riL “« ' 

ha^pmess ig threatened bf ^ 

formidable temptati^^for ^wager, *some 

easily sncoumbS uistatMse, those to which Belllah so 

1 ^. opp^tton, g?. , " - " • 

Ifcl. remote, sc. « fronS its path,' « overeome.* ■ 

S.srS^^-1 Jr- “■ 

T^ lines c<nitain tK stirtement^ ***®“ *1^ 

inferiority and subjection of nB>men°^^^te-®P?*T *•>« 

,wife." Cf. Menander.^o^j L « *^e l»e«4 ot the 

»>> t' ^tnovltv rfla KW Tir SvXo' .’T*' ^*'®**» fcfX^yetK.J 

to play the aeoond pert imd th^Ll^ i \ ' 

to eveiything. *? the &d 

has ever gone to nrin ’ . wnion the wife has token the l»ad, 

.OSbebbetmae Ob.eee.uVb.toUam.ib.tM.Tb,, a,.. 
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•not udethlo oxpvoiipicm on ptmooe, 9^^ • Ava * 

aire. <Oave’ h a vesintm pm^grianai me fail cozuj^r. being 
^Gavc^... to hee^her in due b^w^* See 1. n* 

1056. Ibe eons^ U * nor gape io Mm jpisnniesipn) to part /or 

an hour frdn^’ etc. Iniproee Instead * not ’ we should 
exp^ * avSSL fojjjkad * — the negation bdbag transfen'ed to the 
verb. ' s • 

1057. smile she, ^whether she smile.^ Imii; also spelt ' lower ’ ; 
it is a varftnt o§ * leer* the tneaniuj^ of the two words are 
difSerentiated — *leer* being to * glance ui}|a* *lour' 'to glance* 
frownjngly? No cOigiection witS adj, low * and its derivative 

* lower,* 


1058. cosiHGisioii, * ruift’ ; see 1. 471, n. 

‘1059, awsyed* ‘ruled*; used f^beolutely in the active in P, L, 
x. 3J6, “There leSlrim victor sway,” 


^ fOGO, dlBstayed, ‘par^yzed,* * rendered powerless * (from A, S. 
and O.H.G. ‘to nave power,* ^to be able/ whence Kng; 

^may/ * might Tlie word is* used in this str^pig sense by*^ 
Spenser, P, Q* yi. 10-1.% “ When the bold Centanres made that 
btoudy fray With the fierce Lapithes, which did them dis- 


J ‘rendered ' 


bloudy fray 
mayf?^ 


/ith the fierce Lapithes, which did them dis- 


1061-1064. These lines arp^ an ezample of the stkhomuthia of 
the Greek drama, (Carrying on the^dialogue in single lines-^a 
line to each interlocutor ; see 11. 1061, 2, 15^, 2, 


1061 But had wp. We should now say, either “ But we had 
best retife," or “But had we mt best retine?’* Johnson finds 
fault with this play upon the woi^ ^^orm,^ as otft of place. 
But it secerns obvious that the Chorus had in mind their metaphor 
ofHhe ship sailing under dfau* weather, used of Delilali, and tliey 
wi& to contrast to this the storm of Harapha*s approach. 


1062. contracted, m the Lat. sense of ‘ brought togdthpr,* 
‘gathered* (roTi, ttogether,* tra^o^^ ‘to draw*); we similarly 
speak in Saxon Engliw of a ‘ storm gathering. ’ 

« 1064. xiddUng dayi^ ‘those days*in which 1 could feel a 
ffieasure m proposing and answering riddles.* Samson utters 
this in a tone of fret^l impatienei. Setting riddles was a 
common “parlor amusement” among Orientals at tli#;ir social 
gatherings (Kitto, Mficgch). It is so still. 


1066. hoiked words. In. answer to Jotgison’s sly^ange objec- 
tion to this expi^ssion, Todd quot^^v ainoim others^ from 
Wither*s Fidelia^ “his honied words,” and Tasso*s iAininta, 
“ melate parole,” We Classics, tocu are full of •tliis and similar 
emreiliions */ cf . Horn. Od. 3ariii. 283, evieffci ; Mnsehus. 

i. </Havdy “ A voice like honey” ;,Tlieog»is, Eh^ 

vXtWfl 51 rh gxSKiyiXiv alhf iviirrm, honeyed words be e\eT 
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jS0 ^&}|9IE> Bmi* M. 1 pw.A 

^ji^Xiraf "Frtfm whose mm^fSilv'e lips J iSweeter 

^an honey flowed ^ stream of speedi’^i;, Ps. 0^. 103, ^*How 
S|S:iset^li;ee thy words mito |a^ t^te! ^ea^ Weeh^ thsm ho;i]^y 
io my month {*’ a %eiM^ %.«.. *tM:e a roiiiglier > 

as may be ixjleired frio^ ^hiui.^-^e?rb l^ft, ' ; , ^ 

1038. Siacapba.. Inhere is no giant of this name' mentloned ln 
l^e history Bamson*s life> but in :2 SoM, 3txi» J6« pavid^^^and 
hid warriors flffiht .akd oyeroome* seveitd who are fsboh. 

named,- and said to ^ of sons of tha^^axi^ ** ; last.woM 
being rendered in 'me margin,, $*r6m this marginal 

readmg Milton ixwenln the name of *^Hara|^a.^ 

103d. pi£e : the word is meant to indh^ie the bu^ of , 

so Sil. Ital. ^JPun, xit 143, has ‘^Hereiilea '‘^eroulean 

bnild.' c 

1070. wind, keeps up the comparison to a stcpn, 

1071. loss oonldOtore, ‘ am more at a loss tcconjeeture.* 

1072. SoatH thus:— The sdmpt I iioiVs Bdl [ 91a j fldating Tihik. 

w4y.” floating, sc. ^ikeasliip.’ ^ 

1073. habit. Harapha had come unarmed ; 1119 s(|[. 

1074. Or peace or not the consiv. is*** he eorrifs peace 

or not.’ al^e . oomss, *his coming is, a matter of equal in^ 
difl'erence to me.’ Jpontra^t the cool contempt of Samson’s tone 
here *nritb the angry energy of his words and action ^hen 
Delilah approached (1. 725). ^ " 

1075. frcwbt, ‘freight/ ^the business he comes charged with.’ 
For this rare form of:' Marlowe, /e?C ^ MaXta, i. 1, “Come 
ashore and see the fraught discharg’d” ; Shak. TiL Andr, iv. 2. 
71, “Lo, as the bark 0iat hath discli4rg’d her fraught.” The 
metaphor of the storm in the text, howerer, may well continue 
unaltered — * fraught* being the ikmider y/nth which the ‘storm’ 

(1. 1^1) is charged. r 

1073-llV?ir Every Bpeech of JJarapha mntavi^ an insolent tomnt^ 
and al^mckt ever-y one of (hdm ends with a warm perffong.Hty ; while 
every speech of Samson contains a challenge to the cowardly insvUer. 
R^rapha after a voumting huroduction ^ himseR^ sfieerthgly says 
that he oowc ^6* look at Samson and see if his * appearance 
answers hud report/ Samson's reply is a curt chaUevge* 
Rarapha answers he^ll not JlgM a Uvm adversary, Therenptm 
Salmon rpwws his chcdlinpe^ offering odds agatnst himself Hara- 
phd'HeHmes again on the ground that Samion's strength was dm 
tp magic arU The meamtCHSeof this inmiiudtiQn will understood 
when tt is remembered that 7nagic wgt an abomhiathn in 0*3. eyes ‘ 
<ff thf Hehretas. Btpmmn soi^^dy declares that his stra^gth was 
dm 7i(^ to magicy but to thc^ living 6W, wd narf^ cfudknges both 





mbinma>*a Orn^li^ dipA foup ‘i0 hti^^him t0 hia 

fwemffl'e tifkdUi^n* ;fA«m t« ^0lim^np mora toi(fhing Hi 
Shitnaon'a f^y : whih he ^eitkinits lant^y io tfda taunt fxajm^ as 

Mdumadf ia^concef'ned, he di^^ya, in Tidd^ ^Ma miaer^f an 

wn^ipated m^U)iemqf pm /or the glary ^^ hia 0 p 4^ md chaUeagea 
Jlaraphp^ttr/ovM Um^ • » <* O' 

10761 *w}iat liail la^fall^n in th6 

sense of ^td fall/ ‘to liappen K 


1077. ifcftie, poin^mg to the Ckorus. it^T'^thy cJuMiei^* Hara^ 
wishes, or pretends to M^ilh/tbst not blundf and' 

had not lott his fomer strength^ $0 that he might have been able 
tafigto^^eq«at«^. .• 


1080. ^ ; king of Batojfi, Wlio%ttempted|^ oppose the passage < 
ofabbe laraditesWrou^ his territories (VevJt, Hi, 11). j||iak;< 
see 1. 628» n. gpitims. This was the name given by the Moabites 


* to a race of n^ts thaf dwelt on the eastern' borders of Canaan ; 

^ thei^ were a baorde great and many, and tall as the AnakiinB,'<h 
Jy^ut. ii. 10^ • ♦ 

1081. an^oTd town east of the Jordan, called, 

when in the phsaession of rim Moabites, Shaveh (*Jbhe plain of *) 
Kiriathaim, 0en. xiv. 5^ • • 


seTv^1ii^ho^^.*^Br^ disparagingly says that 

name vwas olfSscnrell^^if thou at all art known and then con- 
tradicts himself -iiumediately afterwards (**Mttcli hare 1 hea^d,’’ 
etc.). . • 

• 1085. on the place ; ^ we should now say ‘ at the place ^ or 
• clfauge the expressibn into * on the s^pot where ihose encounters 

took place,! - • 

10S7. camp, **t]w!cmen field between two hostile armies ^from 
Lat. cantpua^ * a field s such a fight * in camp ’ took^ place be- 
tween 3>avid andfiGoHath (1 SanL xvii ), and between t^e ^^twelve 
^onng men ** of Abner and the twelve of Joab (2 Sam. ii. 14). 
The Grpeks had its equivalent in their fMwfiaxiu [Hdt. V, 1). 
Such contests wore me<mt to decide^he point in dispute between 
the two anrdes. They may have been fought ^ jjSennanent 
encampments like the 'camp of Pan* (Judges^ xiii. 25), or in 
temporary camps speh as that pitched bv tlte Philisrines in Judah 
XV. 0). .^obably llarapha#iad in his mind Matter 

* camp,* before whicn took place tlie slaughter of the lOOt) Philis- 
tine^ which disaster his vanity tnakes him **think he might 

^ retri^e <sec 1. lOiSsS sg ):^ listed field,, 'enclosed space’ (hV. 
thamp Moa; such as .Samson proposes in If 11 17) for a duel be- 
tween warriors^gghting lor their WiPglory, and not as chaenpions 
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«|| furmiea^ ^ *wheti 'Hic^ See 1; 46^, it. 

SUtOxi derive* Me idea item mediaeval chivali^, it* * lista 
qf tour^ay/ and its laws -of tl>e dnello. See 1 1^6, m* There 
was noting til this^ os far as t am able to ase^taiax fohoBg the 
B^rews. * , . . ^ 

1088. n^se, ii«e{M>rt,’ Berapha tides the 4roc%d ^ightiaglf of 
Samsan's fame. * . 

loss. ' sarrey ‘survwaft<f tmerimn Wj verhumjnxugs^ ; 
seel 9S0n. , % ^ 

1001. iF#ere, * would be.* ^ taiM, ^ make trial of>' *haYe|a^ctical 
experience of^^th|pugh d hghif; di. JP. jS!. ik 181, *^BavO found 
him, view'd idm/ tasted him.’* ' . 

100^ single, *«dngle out,* ^challeniB^^ a of. 

Shak. 3 Hent^ VJ, li 4. ol&rd,'! have^^nghSd^t^ 

alone.” ^ ^ ^ 


1093,. Gyves, •fetters* ; see h 1235. Cl Slmktfil Wenry iK iv. 
2. 44, ‘•March wide betwixt the legs, os' 'if th^ had gyvqs on.” 
cTancred and Qinmunda^ v* 1, The noble couiyb$ raTarid, 
there lay diain'd i|P gyves ” (where see note m Imdsley, iL 2%^)f 
The word is almost always used-iu tl^ It odhUfs as suoh in 
Layamon’s JSpit (1205) piobablv for ths furst tiise,«and borrowed 
from the Welsb ; 4d in jWSy And sehal never gyves 

the (thee) greve. ” Xu the Afoul: of Ev&mm (14^) the word occurs 
in the rare form of the singi ^ 

1090. WislL, ‘wxsh^for ’ • * 

1097. thrown, ‘ tlg^wu away,’ as ^nnelean’^ things like dead 
bodies wouH be. 

109S. 8q liad,' ^thua would have.’ 


1099. Palestine, «.e, ‘Philistia,’ the lacd of the Philistines, ^ 

1. 144, n. ^ * 

1J0& mortal duel, ‘the listed field* of I 1087, see 1. 1175, and 
line 1226, n. Milton commits a still bolder inachronism when 
he uses thfe word in ^nnection with the Son of God in his con- 
test with Sa^u ; P.A i 174,, “Now entering his ^eat duel” j 
so Dittyton in his JMvid and Goliai}^ makes the^tter US be 
‘ * expert in all to duels that Jt>cloiig.” ’ , r 

1105. lathy hand, ‘ in thy power ’ ; pot to bo confounded %ith 
thy hand,' which would mean ‘ready f6r thee.* ^ 

1107. Another Httb Eurmidean trait* s^ 1. 123, n. l^ote 
alsodim coarse person” lity of this remaJpfc, and of those in 11, .1139^ 
S 7 . and 1167. The constr. of the line is faulty ; the word *nei^’ 
l>eing a substantive when taken udth ‘ hasV a verb when 
taken with ‘ wasliing ’ ; ihe two cotliktmetions thus confe^C^ed . 
are {%] ‘ thou kad^t need (i.s. would’st need) muck washing/ and 
(2) ‘thou hast need of nnfCb frttshin^.* Of. Cbntus, !^4, “But 
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Beauty ... Iiad^ieed^llie guard oll>Moii to save her blassom 

Sfa^. Mmh Ado, iT I, 313, need the bridge mu^ 

hroadf r than flood 1 5 ^ 

1103- a ffi MB iairtod ^^.,^TO * ; d Pod and!£^* q/ 

Divorce, £nB|p vS fortB^ some uftrreiLtd and guard* 

ians have dfi Kiit^g maifiages^r 4t wHl be bettor to eay nothing of 
Buclf a savage ihlxunianity, bt^ <inly thtis, that fhe law '^hich 
gives uot all freedom of divorce to any creature ehdued with 
^ resabn, so^Mtsassmatedi 4 b next in cruelty.’^ The subst. similar^ 
has the idea of ^ secret action/ not necessarily ^ of murder ^ in jP. 
P,xi. 21|ly ^^^The Sy^dan Idng, who to mrjyrize ] One man^j^assin- 
like, had l4ll^ed war War pv^l^oclaimed,'* ffho history of the 
word is glv&'by Brachetj^^^ ASsasBin is the name of a well* 
known sect in l^lestizus ^{<||sph flonriBhed in the 19th century 
•^tbe (drinkeik hqschi$ch<, an intoxfeatuig drink, 

a dgcoction of hetg]^. The Scheik Haschiithin, known by the 
«ni^e of the Old Han of the Mountain, roused his followers’ 

• spirit by help this edrink, and s^t them to stab his enemies, 
especially th^lgaaing Crusaders. ” See the details of his proce- 

*dare described iif Marco Polo’s (Yule, i. 133, The^ 

WtM is res^ieted by the French author Joinville (Life of SL 
Louis, cire,^ 13^0) to mean a member of this sect. In English it 
is uted by 3Dan TSLvcAkdtXAyeviiite of 13^) with reference 

to the implicit ohedie^e of a servant to This master, without any 
suggestion of murder ; and so in modern ll^Wnch and Italian the 
word has the signifioation {like that Of tbb text) of a secret 
attack not necessarily followed by niuider, ^ 

1112. ^Ith, *in.^ chamber-fonbuBlies, Judges, x\% 8, “Now 
there were men lying in wait abidu*g -wdjh her in the chamber.” 

^1113. OloBS'banded, ^strictly leagued’ (like ^ assassins ’). 

1116. shifts, ‘ evasions ’ ; tbc A.S. scuftan means ‘ to divide ’ 
(cognate ^ith Germ, scheideu, Eng. * shear It is only in M. E. , 
as in the Orm%^l^li^J^l^S05) and in Oefiesis and Exodm (1230) that 
the Scandinavianmeaning of *40 change* in a neural %ense 
first Occura This meaning is stUl l4iown in^ ^shift,* ‘a 
^ange of linen. In the text the fiubst. has a badf sense : in 
\omv4 (273, Extreme shift I How to regain my sever’d com- 
panq^”} it is used in a ghod sense* 

, 1117, llIB. eight ...sather flight. This Sind of a* jingle, on 

words (paro^mmosia) Is imitated by Milton from Hebrew usa^ ; 
Keightl^ quotes passages in illustration fibm the Hebrew Scrip- 
«tpites, aim says it n^uent oecurimce in Isaiah ; seel. 1278. 
fliglht. Samson witn contemptuous saircasm says that thb narrow 
eind/mure will prevent. Barapha fi^ having the odmntope of 
rtPuffiig away from hhm * • ^ 

1120. ^ scale armour, ^^coat of mall ’ ; cf. Jef, xlvi. 



im 




^ ** Pni &si tlie ys^ed- i^j^cWB lorijA 

^fpir^ntai^, is Oovref, ekk^ t£iw^f0a$kii^ Vj»t wi^ 

firylt m>yll^) in Pabyan^ Okvoni^^, lit.- it im»xiA ^«taO«r W4?im 
OT liglu tr<MM or hri/fimU^ (from It, ^hm<» 3Sitg, 

^ WgaHe mMi tlie word ‘brigimil* nmE;i oa£.)0 to laeapld^^ 
T<>l:^ra ai>a th ^ %o grates, wbottoe * lia^i^gandine ' *<Jii Pairfs^^a 
€fo4frefi qf MiMv^Qn^) an4 * brigBintiikio * {in Hmlanu V, 




hrif$, .WbaisiQQily dSn. m hoAi^k^ ^anncuir iortbe nec^ ’ 

haUf auttd *to i^rotecf'). 'SPJie WQr4" is iisod w 

Chaucer^ Thopm ; Jt oocmss aa 'b&bmicm’ m 

his 6oniSmfpQvwy^ahn Tretmci,,*iJixA bs 'J^dbnrum *' in WyolIL 

1121. Vant^lmiiOe, ^armoar for the fBt, ^m7i^&ras 

from lai. ih, «j3i#e, and Ittachinm^ * arm % The ^ord oetours in 
Shak, iTr.an^rr* i. .3,297. greaTOSj, *annonr for ttiels^s/ U.^Pr. 
gi'^m / cf. 1 Sam, Jt0i. 6, **Ana he bad greare"> of brass nnoi^jhis 
legs,” gauntlet, ‘iron gloves,’ diin. from Ft, ffCf^njf, ^ glove,* 

1122^ veaver'a bMaa. This was the^* desdrii^mn given of 
^ioliath’s spear, 1 Sam, xvii. 7, “And the siiaS^ ft his. spear was 
like a weaver^s lieaih. ’’ seven-tlsiCW-'fold^, < made of aex^ folds ’ 
(o(^ metal or leather). Bo was the shield of Ttif'nus (JSn, xii 
925, “ Clipe^ extremes s^templiois t>rbest*’f the enter 

folds of hfe sevenfold #iteld”), imd-of^^Ajax (OviWl, j/eJf. xil. 2, 
“ f’ljpei d<miinuS sepiemplicis,” “ LoM of the seven-fold shield ” ; 
Ifoin. 11, vii. 222, trdws “ £$eyon>>fold shield of 

\ arie^b worknianshijP’ ), « 

1123. oaken ataft So David “took his staff ih his^ lumd/’ 
when he went to nfeet Ooliath (1 -Seem, xvii; 40). In using tho 
epithet ‘oaken,’ Milton was thinking perhaps of the British 
oak , the ‘ oak ’ of Scripture is a <lifforcnt tree, which is mei»-. 
tioned fremiently for its shade, but ou?y once for its strength 
(wd^nos, ii, 9). 

U2l. raise suck outcries, ‘knock so nidc^i clatter’d iron, 

‘ ariiMntv ^ttering under Samson’s blows ’ ; termination ^ecl for 
see 1. 119, n. The passive form may be preserved in the 
rendering •battered,’ • 

112A wlthkold . firom^ *^revcnt from getting at.'* 

1132, 1^33. spell% ‘magic incantation’; fmm A B. ^e/, ‘sthiy,’ 
‘ nan^ative ' (whence ‘ gospel,’ ‘ god spel’ ) ; uHe<l at first in a good 
sense, as in the Orm^ffum (1205), “ And fipellost hemm ” (preacli- 
eat to them)^ Owl mn J^ihhtifiitah^ ** t^jsse spells ” ^story) ; but 
sensir of ‘ma^* m Gr.wer’e Cmf, Amantia' 
(1393), ‘ Spell * {of lettexsi) is fromJiKe same rbot, and lOeans lit. 

to Jw the lettm's,’ but was early Cipnfound^ in meaninxi^ith 
spill *^‘to point out the Letters with a ^pill or tofinter of woo<L* 
But ‘Spell/ ‘a tuinj^iu thejpxpt'ession ‘a sp^ of wbrk/ is from 
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expr. ^h^ack art.* 

The epithet effbh ^eentiecti^ irtettiSLe ^tvorking eirif^ 

* was one that worlM^ nuisehiel (HaJliWell) ; 
so ^maek 'ifisd^th;* and haKe>*^ in Bhakspere. 

In and the eanie asaqenS^km m jnleas led to the 

Impelling "^nJgtnipaaaey ’•(‘Mack divitiatinn^)^ ocniOTi^ in the 
ifeilhancem^pf Aihm>*tdi€r and /*£ere and as late as 

^Berzuntl* Frois^xri iioA Holmshtd’s instead of ihn pro- 

per speUipi^ ^ necropiatipy * i ^ dxvidation of the dead^)* ' . 

11^. Armed ... channed ; see}. lllt» n. etrsaig^, predicative 
and prcUpf*e^ *s^ that thoii 'hecamest strong/ Thi^ onearif 
another mc^^ronistFheve in^hd allusion, pomted^ out Iby Todd, 
the Oath taken before the judge# cd the combat by the 
champions-^**! do swear that I have not upon ine» ner on any of 
the arms J[ sh^l use, words, chu^^nsy or ertchaiitmmta, to whiph I 
tmst for help tos::pnmier my enemy, but that I do mily ir%^ in 
God^ in my right, ana in the stren^h of my body/** Cockbum, 
fOMory ** Mtlton’s Harapha is as much a Oothick giant 

as any in of Gaul/* There is a similar reference to tins 

oath in the Dumb Knight^ L 1, where Dodsley^quotes to tUl! 
same effect from Segar, ^ ffdnor, Whitib, antecedent *streitgth,* 
inydied in thp ^clj. ‘strong.^ 

J138. ^aflsd, * angry’ ; cSjntracted J/hrougli Frfchanff^y from 
Lat. cahfncere ; used in its literal sense of * to warm ’ in Bhak. 
2 Hmry VI, iii. 2. 141, “Fain wouW X go ^.nliafe his paly lips 
with twenty thTftgiand kisidis/* rulOed jmeupines; cf. Shak. 
Hamlet^ i. i>.,20, And each particular hail' stand on end, [ Lilce 
quills hpon the fretful porpeii tine/* ^ 

1139. fbx'bidden arts; the Jews wpre foi bidden to consult 
,wb5ards and familiar spirits under penalty of death, Zer xx, 6 ; 
and such practices areSbranded as abominations, Devt. xviU. 9- 

1140. Xitving God, an expression ver^ frequent in Sciipture, 
e,g. 1 Tim. iv. “ We trust in the living God'*; see 1. ^ 1^, n. 

1143. -wlillie I prosorved, ^asf long as X should preserve* ; cf. 
Shak. Tm^p. 2. 120, “ But while thou livest, keeji a good 
tongue in head/* • 

1146. Invomtte, * invoke’; #o ‘invocatod,* L 575. This un- 
usual form occurs Biiak. III. i. 2. 8, “I invocat© thy 
ghost *’ I and in Ilrayton’s Poly&lbwn as sJf intransi^ve, Some 
call On. heaven, some invocate on hell. ” 

1147. 8j^c#«4l ^lay the before liim in prayer ’ : 

cf. 2 xix. 14 , “And H^fciaff wont up into tl^e hguse of 

the Lord and spread it (SennacheriVs letter) before tli© Lord/* 

^51. Av&Wy ‘Sdfeinnlp ftelare^ ; Fr. n?x)tfer (from I^t, ad, 
♦a.vow/ * wish *) ; a diffensat p^rd from * avouch,"* which 
is thp word i vouch* (I^t. vocd, call ’jT with the otiiAe prefix 
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SAmON ACrOOTSTBa 

‘ a * oa tinB fkiuilogy of *4vow** in P. B. 

m tbe older oeoae of * claini poeiifi llK>ebtt 9 , 

challexig'd^Di!^ hiM ownf% The nee of the word in tlii0'«ehse 
occur® t:® far hack as^J^chef^t o/ Cllou. (13dS, ‘*To oakui^^ by" 
ryshte the kyne4oi^*’)* ' A stiU older nieaBixl^<2*)to accuse 

cmiirnniarif ^to slatider > occurs in th® Ancr^m B^e (1210, 
“Hwar ofkaletii^ and survives do^ to (1 

15 , thei bwen <<sonfoundid, "wMche chalengen 

falsly youro good oonvisusaidloua in Oist ’ 

1153 J 155. Brof. Masi^n (t4fe ^ MUtmt, vl 670) sees in thU 
diiallenga ^ allusion to wlton^s longing for ai^other SalmaiEdus to' 
fight against^ • c tj» 

1153, theutmoBt; seel. 484, n, godhead ^ cf. ‘ deity,’ 1. 46A 
1157, 115fif Milton here uses two -oonribion Scriptural expres- 
sions : e ff. Bmd, xxx. 33, (He^ shall ev^m be cut of^from his 
people ” ; 2 ITosys, xxi. 14, And deliver ihedi^lnto the bandtf^of 
their enemies,” r 

1161. c<miXQOli ptison ; seeL 6, n^ & 

163. -asses see h 37, n, l>ouster thought reference here 
was to Apuleius’s ass, sozpe Of w^hose experiences Wit^re undergone 
in a pistiinum, or pounding iniU. tl is not hkeiv that with a 
Scrip^tural allivdou /’eady^afc liand, MiltQp woulM iiave gon^to 
the Uolden Aata for mio. odinrddee, accented. as in Fr. (cautamde) 
and Sp. {camcbrOfda), * , , 

1164 boisterous, * strong,’ ‘indicating Stre^j^’; of, ‘robus- 
tious,* 1.* 569 ; and VocL and A>tw. of iJivor^jA^^v to Pari.), 
“Yet Ood forbid that^ truth' should be truths bi^use th^ have 
a boisterous ophoeit of some pfetonci^ in thewii&er.” The word 
had no ‘r’ in its original fdnto of. Wyclif, Mcdt ix. 16, “ITo man 
putteth a clout of huy^ow clothe into an c?do clothing” (‘strong,^*' 

* new,’ in Or. * unbleached’) ; Chaucer, MaMciplen 7’o2c*, 

“I am s^boistous man, right thus I (‘outspoken’); Dunbar, 
7’he jBhrisHil and the Rois (1503), “And Ut no bo^j^e with his bus- 
temia hernis ” (‘ strong ’), The ‘ is inserted in the Bible of 1551 , j 
Wt^ri. of Sol, xi. dO, *“ boisterous fcyjjge ” (‘f^vore’), and in, 
Surrey’s V\fgll (1^3), “ '^^feroua^wdnde,” >^ich expr, also 
oc^'iirs in Matt. xiv. 30 (Clr. ktxyfnk}. In all these exapipleB,^ 
edjLu the text, the modem l&d sense attaching to the word is^ 
i4|Mtent.- . c I 

1167. barber’s rasor ; see 1. 1107, m subdued, ^lere is a coarse 
double meaning here: k^ubdue thoe with a ras^,’ shave ofif 
thy iiair M'itji ft.* ^ . 

U69. t£ine, ‘thy countrymen.* Samson is too proud even to 
nol^ce Harapna’s mdignities pc^oud %|2 and to say ‘^£rom 

1172. ear.. Milton again uses the graphic' lan^^j^l^ of 

Scripture, e.p. P#* xxAsi. 12, Give ear to ray easy, O Lord ” j 





. xyll I, ,ear to Bribers, O LqiA^^ yi* 8^**Foimd 

gtm in t^ey0^£'^1%rd.^ ' 

' 1^7^* iXIUOXtiA ; >66. L 1I{)^ ILi 
117^126^^ Bamig €xha/U6ste4 h%9 ^ m^peratmi n§mi 

Samacn's. ttppearamce^ ffturaphi pmH^etis to attach 

hk^hct^rti&kr, Bt ^it hwi a mvrdens^^ .tt r^imUr, md a robher^ 
md rtfefe to Jii^s in Jm m ^^port' of Im tdle^Uim. 

Saanson^ wJkt^ud takm no notice, U stm^if io the 

• qnich tk&iMioviknt hie tei^maUffned, one hy one^ 

ett^ly ti from the thnee ^dmryee hrouyht o^imt it 3^ 

Harapfuki'tmd condudee withjmc^her iduiJ^tenge^ whim lAe PhUis- 
tme%g 0 ,\n decHnes* tUustratee how mrefidhy MUtm attends to 
the appr<^pT%atmese of the aentimenJta if^his charactersi that while 
Marapha hm hitiwrto declined Sctmson^s challenges fftr the impu- 

' dent rens&A that he is Mind anth filthy^ he .now dmtnes it m the > 
inoolmi gronnd thed he is a conf4<^. This is too much for Samson ; 

• he bursts forthj^calle Baavpha a boaMer and coward to hts face, 

• md, seeing he ia umffbrthy to be challenged to honorable fght, 
thr^ens n1k^df>^wudy to strike him with (he hare hand 
J^arapha departs, m^tUering something that is an important (ml 
in the chain Stf the aeticp. The Chorus is full of ominous fore- 
bodings as t% tjfe consequences qf lUo malice, but hy a shbful 
dramatic rontrad, Samson is perfecMy^ wncoucert^ — death" the 
worst thing his memief caminflict, is the Ae can desire, and his 
death, inixdve idecdh of his enemies. 

] 178. Fair lioiiiiiir, ironical : * fair fud^dy ia iho lutnour ! * 
Oodj djjFtive? aUp|dy ''to/ 

•^Tojigiio- valiant ” ; .^ch. Agcm. 1370^ bpua^arofMs ; bo SepL c. 
Theh, ti08 ; Soph Aja^, 1 142, krnp yhihcon 0pM</s. doMjjBl$JxsiP\i 
A S |to avafl^ * ‘be ivorth/ whence diiti 7 t^,''^^excenent,* 

‘ ' ; Prov. Eng/ ^ dow, ' ‘ to be V<gi>h, * 

and the modera^'^do ^ in the expr. ‘ how do you do^* ^ titf a will 
cfo/ Thia word has run t&rcm|^ a histor]^ the reverse of that of 
. the word ‘ virtuflj’ inasmuch as jhons its earlier meaning of ‘ ex- 

• cellent * (cf^ Piers Plow, '' And^cd that Marc hath ymad, Mathu, 
Johan,* ao^ Lucas | Of j;hynn donhtj^e dedes, don on our secte ”) 
ft |ta.8sed ndo' its present one ‘valiant. ’ 

1181. jtpxsnev me tf^eae* ' prove me to he these ’ (‘ to be such 

1182. ^nti^r«s, x^ 1^ “And the Loud delirex:ed them (tlie 

• children of prael) into the hand of tb^Fnilistines forty years *' ; 

see b 251. * - • 

^83. thSF^ook tliee ; seeil. 258 sg. ^ 

V 1184^ leagno-livealmv ihe league referred to was a cessation 
iof mutual hoi^llities^ and in parttoglar an nbstinenee on Ibe part 
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itfm WtU^ <i$ee L ^), ou ocoiditioit that • 
a txlhut^ v. S.|t]u 

1485-11%. <JMffea, 19, ** Axtd , 

mop. Aflh, And he went down to JUhkeloii^ Jmd^.t 4 dew iStsrty men 
of thorn, and took th^ and gave change of gsarh^ts tuoto. ' 
thte which ^3^unded the riddfe.^ I^^tlddle ie^^that sjen- 
tioned in 1. 1016, and the ^changg of garments ^as the staked 
agreed upom ^ . 

1190. pdwors, ^ forces^; used a^fn infthhi oonerete^ Mise in^ - 
i SOL . ^ ^ , 

llOL Hhe constr here is harsh, trhath^ 'we xtnderetand» e 
zfiv^ffm : — ‘ did no violenea to oth^w nor to&k spoil /row tJiem * ; 
or take *8 |h^ 1* as a verh— So that ‘did * is, first, a prinei;^ aud, 
then,^an auxilp^ry verb : — ‘^did no violence nor ^Sid spml 

1192. Amoifi^ ‘irotn among.' 

1 195. axgtted, see l> 514-, n. 

1195. pciiUtLelan, * crafty,* ‘intriguing.’ Milton ^ofteh^usea^his 

Wotd and its ^jniates in a had sense i cf. P. dt. hi. 59), ‘‘And in ' 
my ear 1 Vented much policy” j ib. 400, “Or tonec^l I Thy politic 
maxims** (both referring to Batan); Hf^Jbrpi in “Aphor- 

ismers and po]^ticsa8ters st^d hank^ing and ipohtihing ** ; BlifUk. 
Tti^lfth N. lii. 2. 541 “1 hdoTas iief be a.&Wnist as a politician”; 

1 Hanry IV* i. 3, 124, “ Tliis vile politician, Bolmgbroke**; Sir T. 
llrowne, Luur (o a j^rmui, %7t The politick ziature of vi6e.** 

1 196. ^ bridal f^rleiUUi, ‘friends invited to the marriage feast.* 

bridal. The term, -q/ has been mistaken in Ithis woid the 
adj. term, (as in ‘mortal,* Lat. It is derived from A.B. 

hryd, * bride,* and fcdu, •ale,* and originally meant ‘a marriage- * 
feast*; used in this sense in Pterft Plow, lj^ 45, “To inorwe worth 
3mia<le the mayderiee bruydale’*; and Wyclif, Luke, xiv b, 

“ Whapne thou art bodun to bridalis sitte not at the inet^ in the 
first^ace.’* The v'^ord aftei’wards became so jjpill rccogdiaed as 
an adjt that Ben Jenson formed » new subst. ‘orfilaltee^froin it. 

In modem English the expr. * bridal-feast * is a tautology, and 

‘ bridal-caklti ’ is leas correct Than the older ‘ bride-cake.* ^ 

1197. *walt me, ‘ watch nm,* ‘ U© in wait for me.* This is the 
literal meaniiig of the word, which is fronf 0, Pr. a^a«V^.r, whence 
also ^od. Pr. (fmUef^ ‘to bo on tho watch for,* cf. Pient Plow iL 
lS4v “I byddc ^ee awsjjd^ hem well, let none of hem escape** ; 
Chaucer, Freve)^ TalUr^ 41^ The lyoun in his ^vwayt'^alway | To 
slen Jhe innocent if tha%^ie may**; Ar?#, ix. 24, “But- their 
lying awdit was knowm to Baul.” thirty splea^ see 1. 38^, m 

1198. cruel dMftb. Tudge$,^xi\, f5„“Th€5r.. said unto Sam- 
son’s wife, entice thy husb^d, that he may dedlare nnto^us the 
riddle, lae bum IMe and ipy father*s house witji ” 



S^OTJES. 


^ llfd. xemli, '^6 liddlE^ wa briMfid. 

8, 0, A*b 4 bfcheid; tiwrew'^ii^ «#aTJDt*' of beaa 4^d 
honey i*3t th» the 1km ^ palate w Bmmon, ‘"‘and 

he to<^ ikeiiM lilft lumd, md 'went ox^i^tiojg ccu^ to his 
^dbrer thei^ i&y did ea^t ; bm Ite. 

tak^.t}i6^libn% out m tko carcase of 
th# lion*i^ SooiisonVi object in keeping the incddaut a eeciet nc^as 
that to JeUrs, and especially a^assarite, "contact withVdt^d 
bpdy W 00 4odlemept> ^Joseimtis bmita all mention of the cnrcum- 
.etaim ^ SaimKm eating the hopey hlmaeH ; no doubt from this 
oonsid^tlOn. 

J201'. setnn, MiS^rininetf odt’ 

120S[i ohfiumodj ^chanced u|>on,* * met by accident J (Fromluat. 
cado * to fail of. tke*expr» in with a person. X 

^1203. tied hos^ty, ec. * bii dbem (as 6n my enemies). ' 

1 204. lay m^enoiners, ‘ secret plotters against me. * Cf. Shak. 
^irjs W^ls i 1. 4<3I, • Bless our poor wginity from imderminers 
and bio Ik tlieir coin, i. e. * with apx>arel taken from th^r 

own countrymen'; see 1. 1184, n. (the meaning is not * repay 
their undemwaing with undermining'). 

^20.5. My adtfon, * You jny nation ’ ; see 1 782, n. 

1206. force of couqdlst, ^power accjliired fhroug^b the sword.* 

1^7. Is well ejedbod, ^ is rightly driren oiit,* * there is nothing 
wrong in ejecting.’ ' # * ^ 

1208. private pdeeoa ; this can haV© eith^ bf two allied roean^ 
ings ; 1 ) a persotn not acting in any publi^ Capacity, holding, as 
it were, no commission fi'om the government of Israel (cf 1. 1212, 
£Uk 1 Shak. Htnry F, iv. 1. 265, ‘‘Whift have kings that privates 
•have not too?”); or an obscui'e ^lerson, Samson thus replying 
to Harftpha’s insinuation in 1. 1082 ; cf. Beau, and FL, W\j[t for a 
MontK 11 , 2, “The poor slave that lies private has hlslibqjrty \ As 
amply as hiS n 5 .'' 5 ,tei in that tomb,” a 

1210. dShigle, ‘in my single pS-son, unsupported by my country- 
men/ • ^ • ' * • 

12U. I was, * J jn^fy I was.* private, aitj, for subst., like I-at. 
primHv<i ‘osie possefsing no ^lltical authority.’ raised, a 
common Sdrmtural expr., ^ndgen, iH. ^ “The Lyrd raised a 
deliverer to Israel,'* There is a ss&vttfma in the woid . — ‘ etulotJfjed 
with strength, and $ent forth with a command,’ ®,e. * vested with 
aHthonty,*"^* commissioned.* 

1214. seat, emphktlc, ‘ destined, ’.^leaven-sent,’ 

JL^]6. S&r nought, either (I) a person of no consequence,’ 
*ssa, nobody,* or (2) ‘for •no cousideratipn,^ ‘wantonly.* 

hdd, .would have, my kngwU olQAioe, ‘ which, tflerefm^, 
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yog ca aufi^ had tried to l^^te 4k4 haoff^ 

efK@a]Sd^|i^ isdbuai^g! that it waa^me to ther superior 
might of ifikgon aw th^ HtiUsMsea* ‘ «. 1 ^ 

1^220. %tilfta,nom. abscd.,aeel* iri6« o. OppagO^t, 
a term borroured from the medieval duellOi^ aad Iher^ore Jm 
atimhf-onUm f ct $hak. ^ ffenry VI, ii. 4^% '^^is the ^ay 
ai>pai]|ted for the combat, j And tpady are the appellant and dh- 
fondant/* Fabyan, describing a grand tonmainent between 

* certeyn gentylmen* of Scotland, andcertCin ^Einglh^hineh in 13844 

BgrjTi **the erld marshall ‘overthrewe his app^faimt, while Syr 
WvlIyamAareU rcfusyd his app|^lliyit> or had roime theyr 
full coursys/* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' 132L maimed, Mimbled/ Tlie wcmd is now n^ed to mean 

* crippled,’ ^.depHTed* of a limb ’ (as in jP.£» *^Mark, ix. dSb 

as if it was detived from let. moitctta. TMs derivation>*howeYer, 
is doubtful. In <Ik>tgrave the Fr. word is meM.'Srty (^a maime/or 
abatement of streaj^h lr|r hxirts received/,) J Sir* T. More also 
spells the word with an h— '^♦Spoyled, meyhemedani^a^ immy 
i^ood virtuous zhan”; in Blackstone * mayhem* ’*^is d^ne^as 
imury to a maft’s * lirnba/' which is explained to mean* **^inembeiPti 
whu^h may be xtmfvl to fakjn, m JuJhi, ^This is th^ sense in the 
text, • ^ c «» 4 

1222. tbrioe, according h> the law of^arms. In Shah, hear^ v. 

3. 116, the Herald reads out the challenge for any of Edmmid’s 
enemies to appear **by th€^ third sound of tlie trumpet,*' and 
Edgar enters at the thTrd blast. In reality Samson has challenged 
Harapha more than thrice, « 

1223. of sngOl enfiiirce,, 'acquiring little strength or endeavour.* 
' Enforce,’ verb^ for subSt, The verb occurs in the sense of 

* strengthen ’ in Chaucer, Wife of Bathen Tole\ *♦ And yet with 
sorwe thou miforoest thee ” (hence the modem ' reinforce ’), ana 
m that ^f * endeavqtir ’ in Wyclif, Lvtke^ j. 1, "For sothe for 
manpa men enforoeden to ordeyne the teUyng oj^i^n'gis.” * 

2224.^ edave enrollod. There i^ no mention of such a daes of 
slaves I 9 an only venture on' the following 

suggestion : — From the context it was evident that Samson was 
of the class of those who wflr% made slaves in punishment for a 
crime (what Justinian, *12, 3, aUd Grotius, I>e Jwre 

SeU% et PaSs, ii. 5. 3!* call eervtia poenoe). Such Griminals among 
the Homans were compelled to work in the eryosttUa (' prison 
workJiouses ') on chainsfrand were called insorit^ergcb- 

^ula il enrobed in the priim black -book *). Harapha, of comrse, 
by an anabhronism, is made to pretend that Samsoa is such an 

* enrolled ’ criminal slave, 

1226. ©no. ‘liable/ 

1226. Another ref^ndbee to laws of sisglo combat. ' Todd 



irOtTES. 


W9A deni^ iso 






t^e few instAi^oee m 

lintba of tinwfbg ha^ i^e jU^ceat, Or^naU^ the term was a 
teeknioai one ih mofeo^eamB^ i^ earial^onB of a paH ^on^^upon 
the simplo m^ody .or plam, 'H^ce Milton uses the Word in 
P.i/. iva dQ3, of aengc^ t^ ^ % 

' 1229. pwkt. like* the iVa /ji^/ir /so nsed 

1481. eSjW, adv. > ' e . 

1230. imrvey tliMj, ^take-^thy meaeure,'’ ‘lay^old ol thee’ 
Samson, ^roaatieaUy naing'Htti^apba’s own wora, threaten^ to 


Ids eyes (L IdSO). 

W^l. O a Philiatine^gpd, the principal seat of who^e 

worship was JSkron t 2 Kings^ L 16. Where Im is called tile 
‘*godof JSb^.” 

1232. TtssOifir deafly * mflict death In reply.’ * Render ’ is used 
in^the Lat. senfie of *r£tuiid (rc<f!clo)>cf. Ma^L xx«. 21, “ Render 
(air6^or«) therefore utito Ce^r the tnings wluch are Caesar’s.” 
Obsei’ve that Haropha always ' talks big, but never acts up to 
his vaunts. - . j ^ 


1234. hrlng n^ tlty BWn, ^advance,’ lit. **move forward thy 
van;^i^rcL’ Samson uips the language tha^ perhaps he had often 
used when challexi^ng'larg 3 ox Philistines. ^He seems as 

^if unaccustomed to challenge them 

9 1235. This is very 1^uculeut| but l^mson’s object in speaking 
thus is to show tmt he has npw discovered Haxwpha to be a 
thorough coward, and therdi^e unworthy to hght with him in 
honourable du^.^ This is Hai^son’s rejoinder to Harapjij^s de- 
claration, in 1. li -- 

6ght with him.^ 
meats. 



l^T. haAed, 'disgraced,* 'joics^ed.’ A passage in Hall’s 
OJtrmnele (quoted in Richardson) descVibes^be manimr in which 
a man oouvioted of perju^ was disgraced among the Scots. Tlie 
word for this was ’^to lianulk* whicli Sk^t connects with Scotch 
'bauchle,^* to ti^at oont^ptuously’giiCTr traces ^ an Icelandic 
source. The oldep etymology referred it to the Fr.»6g/b««r, * to 
WAe.’ 

ihanner of Tr,is i^ua descnb^ : — *^And after all for greater 
infamie } Hejiy theheeles him hui^ upon k tree, | And Wifffwd fto. 


fiAWfyjSr 




— --“J «**■»* ^JViV. - ^ 

-'KtSSvSSLR’.SSi-^.i* « i«it 

M m adj. lAmae^uivafent to *“ ’^-'^•^tood 

im cf. th^ ^^pr. Apite high-built.’ I 1069. 


teed wini tho god Baa 
aiaturo x> 6). 

f \':aaL.V. 

living in mincT I iS'aw 
the arttK^Tip of ..fi„ 


***j*j« X ottw .X»X 1 . 1 <). fTi 

the armour of .Saul after he is slain in i* “*““"l“f“, «a«g up 
the action clearly incUcatinirtliai «hn house of Aslrtmoth,^ 

dess of war. I^g luie S T "I«“ “ the god', 

storoi to Samson butSoi>*fnJf ®“®*® calamity in 

uothin. worse a ’iro^* TV T* "V«»® to Lr 

.nJod hy Milton m«U, griat dcSsee ll^n ’* 

Tlrfm to2S?“’ww^r’J/7 ““ the word, see I. 

676 »Agr^Iy tree . wX*^?"" 

•hU todSp*^*^^' “ "*^ l>°“our on the analogy'of 

^oonscioimhl^rffc " '*Coi^*'’“^- • 

carel6i?sIy-formed aiB f - <--onsfcionttbie ’ i.- a 



meaning * to be ctmscientkma^'^'no stri^ as tbls eim pre^)rty 
be fonnedr ^ ^ 

■ fniltr:f, ‘hot,* ^-angry/ Tho vre^d het^ hja^s Ig^s of Its- 
modOm sense it has In Lyt. 2^ What tin^e the grs^-dy' 
winds his hom. * ^ ra^ ’ ; this Word as a notm 

rare ; cf. ^penspr, i?!; vi, 5, “xhbt in 'Ms ehanife he digsj 
the trampled ground.** ^ t 

l2iB. divulge, ‘ announce publicly^ far and wide,’ cf. P. L,\ 
viiL &83! “ Te them n^de common and digged,” Shak. Merry 
Wives, iii* 2. 4^, will . divulge Page himself for » secure aiM 
wil|ul Actaeon ” ^ Jlall's CV/ramcle,,^^The counoel df Fraunce 
caused a common fame (although it' Were not trewe) ^ be 
divulged abrode.” Plve sons, see 1. 1768, n. Spur sons are 
mentmned iiF 2 <Shm.^ii. 15-22, but pne of the£^ is said in the 
English Version to lie “ the broSher of Goliath the Gittite,” thus 
ndhking up the Ilfhuber five* j 

1250. I wUf I will ffo to.* Tlxis ellipsis of the verb 

after ‘ will,* %»llow'ed by a preposition of motion, is common in 
Elizabethan literature, cf. 8hak, Afoeft. iii. 4. 136, “I will, €>- j 
ihorrow, 1 A%1 betimes I will, to the weird sisters ” ; see 11. 920, 
1250 ; hnd jUibott, § 40S. 

^252. Note liow the»eata%trophe id^adurdly slfadowcd forth • 
the interest rises from more mqrtietude to a breathless expecta- 
tion #of some great action. The mind quickly passes from tbe'^ 
fear of more rigbrpus treatment threatened by Harapba^(l. 1242) 
to the inoiv awful terror of an unknown calamity. 8ee 11, 1266- 
7, l.W), 1346-7, 1379, 1387-9, 1426, for the successive steps by*" 
which this traneition is effected. ^ This forealiadowing of coming' 
events is in imitation of the practice ol the Greek drama. 

1253, 1254 offered light . . mention. A Latin .constr. for the 
ordinary English ‘ inontion tlie offer of fiight,* or ‘ mention that a 
fight had been offered,’ cf. 1, 1377, ‘ we present.* 

1257. ttiaa, «c. ‘what is.* • 

1258. cannot svell, * can hardly,* ^ 

1259. intend advantage of; ^intend to dcrlvo advant^e 

from ‘ intend * is ag^in used wittf^a iiuhstantive as an objective 
caftv ill P, iy. xii, 73, ** This usurper ..,*40 Qod his towei intends | 
Siege and defiance,” iv. 898, :^‘If he intei^ds our stay I In that dark ‘ 
durance.” This constr. is explained bv the liteial meaning of 
the word fLat. %ntmdete mivrmm) ‘ toeaml at,* * tcT pay attention 
to,’ as in Bacon, M.dv, of 2/. ii. W, 11. “ Herodidl^ w^ho did 
nothing all his life, but intend his health ** t Heywood, Foure 
Pymtiees of Londcm, i- *1, “ Wnilst you hftend the w'alls” ; 
Beau. jEm<l El. S^nish Curate, iii. 4, Ama. “ Why do you stop 
iflie ? ” ^ “ That you may inland me.'** * 
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I380l HKttlk ... &aa^, ' work ^lich it w<?nM req^w aiapr 
ordSa&ry men to pecfonn.’ Bg iwB^ m paw - 

t gy ce, . • ' 

''ISll. %m«r8. Samson speaks of himself aft a ^ 

1 ^ 3 , to tld, the constr. is ^ if he ri^’ ; the 

meaning is < to deliver/ *cf. Exock yt rid onjj^ of 

their fil;^ Egyptians’) hcmdage \ Slnfck.^ hnd Jtil, t 1 tL 
241, ** Some means to rid her Sam this second marriage/’ 

^ 1264. to mSs % €. * ik to me/ ^ ^ 

1265. Ber The co-ordinate ‘ that ’ is omitted"^ • 

‘ It may so fall out, that it may dra^ their ruin . ./ 

iSiiG. it ; id. the attempt to gain this ^d. ^ 

1267. who, antecedent ' they ’ Jm^lied in 'their/' 

1266-1500. TVie Chorus draws a picture of Uing suffer- 

inff Wider the oppremofa of the tvi€ked,from tehkhjhe ddtvercmce 
in twofold: either through the might of a^ddhj^er effectt*ig the 
sjh^cdg overthrow of the oiipressor^ or through tho I (SUmce of the 
sufferers enduring ^ t\lt finidly they win the crotm of hf ir-^-which k 
the retoard of the righteous at their decuth^, 7%w they iUuetrate dy 
rcferfintj to the ** Saints,^* who were once so delivere/f through fm 
might of Cromibetl, and whg^w have^o driver tlSimeivee ihtoUgh 
patienre^'such as is shown in' the Mind and neglected MUton perhaps 
more than tu any other Puiritqn gf the JRestoration times. 

1268. toomely, ‘beObming/ of, /’s?'*^xicxiiL "For praise is 

comely for the upright.” The more usual meg^nii^ of the word 
* externally or physically graceful * is frequent in (^nticl^k It, 
antecedent folio ws, 1 . 1270, '* when etc. 

1270-1286. The allusion is to Cromwell overthrowing the 
monarchy. It is strange that the unmeasured terms in which 
Milton, here and elsewhere, speaks of the monarcl^, l>oth before 
and af test' the Commonwealtii, aid not raise the scruples in the mind 
of thu Licenser, wlach a much less pronoiKiiied passage in 
Paradise Lost i(i. .699) ^ said to nave done. The allusion there 
however was to the futursu regarding which 4Jie fears of the 
Royalists were more lively, than their consciences were sensitive 
regarding the past. » ^ 

1272. see 1. ^563/n. 

1275. brute, 'relying upon sheer physical strength/ ‘not 
based on mor%l right o^ntellectual superiority.’ 

127^. aurfy, fcold? ISee Fr. hwrdi, rf. ' P. L. U. 425 
“ Nane^.^ f So h^dy as to proffer or accept ] Alone the dreadful 
voyage. ”1 « 

1275. pursue, ‘persecute’; cf. Wy6Uf', John^ xv. 20, “If’thei 
liau puAued me, thci«8chulen pursue you also” ; so., tht. subst. . 
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in 1 Tim- ,1. . . that was a blasfentis and a pursttare 

and ful of wtongiB.” a 

1287. He, ‘ the deliverer/ L 1270. agUtmnitlon, * ipre^ration 
for. * This comparatively late word was substiipted m HowelVs 
1635, for the ijjDier ‘munition.* The original meaning 
fortificatiovi ’ (Lat. momia,^ ‘walls/ root mu , ‘to bind*), iu 
which sense Spdnser uses ‘ muighcence * {‘munificnce*}, froAi the 
same root. ^ , 

1278. iSatB defeatl^ for the jingle see 1. 1117, n. ; and cf. 
P. 'X. i. t>42, “Tempted our attempt.** * FcaV is •^ct/ lit.* 
* what is d6ne * : ‘ * is ‘ de>{act/ ^ to un-do. * 

3279. plain. This epithet is htly applied to CromwelL His 
(^eeches, anlcup they set down to hypocrisy, anh hie words 
to Lely, tjfo painter — “ paint ^e^as I aril — bear out. 

3^83. expedittosf ‘speed*; cf. P. L. i 
'powers of Satan hasting on | With furious expedition”; Shak. 
Rich. IIT. iv 3. “Th en fiery expedition be my wing.’* Hie, 

same meaning l^iappai'ent in ‘ expedite/ * expeditiojis.* • 

1284. ligittning glance : the use of a subst. as an adj where 
usually a posseflsive case would be used is seen in the expressions 
» H#ll-fire ” ( fife X. ii. 364), “ Hell-houuds ** (ii 654), Hell-gate ** 
<ii. 725), “Heaven-gate^** (i. 326), “ HAven-i^wers ** (xii, 52). 

]28«5. suiprised, ‘taken by surpriz^.* 

12S6 defence, ‘•power of defenc#'/ 

1287. ^f Eur. pjl^en, 393, ^peiv rh rwv dewv, “We should 
submit tu patience to the dispensations of tbs gods.” 

128S saints This -was tne name hy^ which the Bepublicau 
Independents, in their fanatic pride, called themselves. The 
nsunrie is frequently applied in the New Testament, especially m 
the Epistles, to believers in Christ, e.g, in Jleh. vi. 10, Ejihcii. i 
1, PhU j 1, Ooi i. 2, etc, fortitude, ‘endurance tinder opjwcs- 
siou.' For the l^c:ntiment in 11^1288-1291 cf, P.^Xf. xii* 570, 
“Suffeimg foi Truth *B sake j Is fortitude toughest victory ** ; ix 
nh The >>etter fortitude j Of patienctti** Tne earlier meaning of 
ihe w'oid was ‘strength,’ as in Shak. 1 Ilmry YL ii. 1. 17, 

“ Cowaixl of Franco . , despairing of jlis own arm’s fortitude.” 

1 292 Eitlier, ‘ both. ’ these, viz. ‘ might * 0 J27 1 ) and 'ipatienoe ’ 
(1. 1287) 18 in thy lot, ‘have fallen to thy lot/ namely ‘might 

has fallen to thy lot before, and patieiice,na/^<»r, the, loss of tliy 
evesight. * rb m’^ouM be making the Cl^-us*more sanginno than 
iJneir spooches warrai^ft, to suppose that they have any hope! of 
Samson exerting his strength for th^ deliverance^of Israel. It is 
ther^^o're not posable to take * either’ to mean ' one of the two,’ 

' and ‘ is mpan * is still * (in the future). ^ 

1294. bereSvad^ see 1. 43 , n, ; andccf. Spenser, P. Q. 23, 
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quite ijereav’d t^e rash beholder's s^ght.” sUpht bernrinM * 
a liatinisiti ; see 1. 125S» il 

1295c KaS chaiice, '4^ances.’ The ChomB wishes to intimxteas 
delicately as popible to Samson that power departed from 
him, and patience alone is left to him. ^ Henc# thi$ use oi the 
potential for tlie indicative. r • 

12d6. OFOwn, ‘deliver.* Death is here looked upon os the 
victoiy of patience over oppression ; cf. Bitv. ii. 10, “ Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee U crown of life” ; 2 Ttm* 
*^v. 7, 8,/* I have fought a good fight; I have fmished my coutSe; 

I have kept the faith : henceforth as laid vP •for me a crow of 
righteousness.” 

1297 IdOrs day, ‘holiday in honour o{ an idol, D^on.* day 
Of rest, os the Sabbath, which is “^od’s day ** to 'the liura^te. 

1298. Labouring, ^ exercising,* * troubling. *c . ^ 

1299. working day, sc. ‘ labours,’ i.e. * |^eeps busy,’ br a sU^t v 

jieugnm. . ^ 

^ 1801. desooi^y, ‘see,’ ‘make out.* The word* & a doublet of. 

‘ describe,’ and the two words are used interchang^bly, e.A in 
P. L. IV. 507 , “I described (for ‘descried’) his wSy | Bent all on 
speed”; Spepser, P, Q, 1. 32, “His nameoWc.B Blandai^iour 
that did deserie (for ‘ ddteenbo *) j His hCkle mind full of incon- 
stancie.” The original meaning of both is seen in Josh. xvii. 5, 

“ Ye shall therefore desciillte the l^d into seyen parts,” and in 
tlie espr. ‘ to <lescrfbe a circle* (Lat. seribo, .fio write,* ‘ mark ’). 
From such uses two false etymologies of the word tfirose : one as 
if It was a doublet of * discer^i ’ (l^t. cits cemo, * to distinguish*), 
and wan sp^t ‘ discrevf^’ or ‘ discrie * ; the other as if it was a 
doublet of ‘decry.’ This latter mistake ocouis in Co?nns, 141, 
“And to the tell-tale sun descry ] Oui** concealed solemnity 
also in Sx>enser, P. Q. vi. 7- 12, and in Foxe’s Martyrs. 

IflOl, 1302. this way . tending, ‘ directing^his steps hither,’ 
like the Latin Iviw tendens. « 

1303. SMptre, in its original sense of ‘staff,’ ‘rod,* such as was 
borne by SercUdH (cf. Horn.®/?, vii. 277). quaint, used always by 
Milton in his poetry in latest sense of ‘ strange,* ‘ curious."* 
The history of the word is follows : — I<ts original meaning was 
‘ known *Vt*at. cog^tus), ‘famous,’ as in Mohert of Olou. (&98), 

“ Marius a quoynte man and bold,” hence came the meaning 
of ‘ skilful,* “ fte ]Mde this k 3 mdom swithe wel wjth quoyntise 
(‘ sk^ll *) ai^ uryadom., it acemired a bad meaning, ‘ cunning,’ 

Mrftical Jlonilih (1330), 7kdc of q U^rer^ “For thi did he’ 
quaintelye ] qwqn he gert wo^rn^es ete this man” ; The Plowman's 
Orede <1394), “Dere brother, quath JPerbs, the devell i. ful . 
queyr^e” ; Chaucer, Tcde, “O swete pojson s^ueinte” ’ 
(‘ subt^ t). * Next comes a nueaning of /pretty,* * elegant/ due to 
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ft ^uwoBed derivation from Iftt. ^neat/ as^in Shak. 

T^mp, i. 2> 317, Qtiaint Ariel”; J^nca Ado^ iii. ^ 22^ ** mt 
for a fine quaint graodnl faehion, yours is jrorth ten Pu t. ” From 
t!dB%e transition to ‘ odd’ was easy. 

1304. ascain^ with all the speed he knay,’ * bA fast as he can/ 
lit. * with^ his stren^h * ; see 1 . 637, n. spbed, nom. abs., ‘his 
lodlL indicating^hat he is on a message requiring speed.’ • 

1306. The frequent ellipses m Ijiis and the preceding four lines 
give a hurried^lnoveiiieftt to the words, well depicting the idea of 
the hurrying messenger which they are meant to convw. Thu 4 ^ 
supply * person * a£t<^ * some^otlier/ * he ’ before * comedf 'being 
after 'speed/ ‘to b^ after ‘now/ ‘he is* before ♦at hand’: see 
1. 1344 » 

pro^Flacc. 20, 48, 

“Homo volubilis qiiadam praecipiti celeritate dicendi,” “A man 
voiiible with a k^d of headlong speed of speech.” The word 
has the Ls^tin accent i^id literal meaning in P. L. iy. 694, “7'his 
less voliibil revolving less rapidly “ , 

1308-1347. Officer mmmonH Samson m ifiB name 6/ tHe 
Pi,ihsitne Ifirds fo cufMnd at their ifreat assmihly tn order to amuse 
them with, feaf^ of sirevgtit. Samson re/vses to rjOy chief ground 

of ^is refusal being rdigioug-^^the Jee/oish law farads him to be 
present of ii^latrousri^. ^ * 

1309. it is^idem/ fronj 1. 1236 that this word must 

be liere taSSPEo mean simply ‘ chains ' ; its proper meaning is 
‘ Ij|§.u4v7v|||^ * rexnasrk him, ' mark him otil , ' ‘ serve to distinguish 
him?^ has an intensive force here, — ‘ clearly/ ‘ unmistake- 

ably.’ 

1330. Milton makes the messenger defliver his message in the 
indirect narrative ■ in 40 doing he follows the practice of the 
GPreek diama; cf, jEseb. Atjam, 603 sq,\ see 11. 1391-8, n. 

1311. is, ‘ there is/ ‘ is celebrated/ • , 

1312 Ig^iMhjj^jbqu^ \ cf UAIL 120 , “ Where throngs 

of knights iuia barmis*rrn^^eds of peaoe^hign triumphs hold/* 
jFrom Or. (?£jaAt/ycA, ‘a festal song in«honour of Bacchus”; this 
gainong the Romans became tmivmphusy ‘ a procession on the entry 
of a vK^/Onous general into Rome ’ ;,fhiB sense occurs in Chaacer's 
MmJees (Zenobia) : the mediseval sens^of the w^r^^' occurs 
in Palsgrave’s Diet,, and is thus described in Bacon’s Essay on 
jlfcMigwes and Triumphs (xxxvii. ), “ The glories of them ate chiefiy 
in the chariots, Avhorein the chaUenger%n|eike their entry, especi- 
ally if they be drawp with strange Iwiists, as lions, cAiftels>^and 
the like.” The gorgeousuess of these shows is alluded to also in 
Beau, and FI. The KoUe Genthman^^i, 1 (I)yce,x.*133k “ Why, sir, 
you* stay till next triumpn-day be past?” etc. Tne WOTd has 
this seii^e fmquentlv Sbakspere • c,q, Pirh* IT, \\ % fi% ^ Hold 
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ituiAc jttB& Aiidj^iiun]^”: v. A 14, “HuatetriiuaphsheUlatdx* 
fprd” ; 3 Men. Pi, v, 7, 43, the time With stately triumph^ 

comic shows 3; so Jonacm, Poetaet^r ii* 

45^), ‘‘Your tabernacles, varlets, your globes and yoiy: triumphs” 
(bat see Gidbrd’tf note h^e) ; in his Love*$ Tr% rniph the stage 
direction is “ The Triumph is first seen ^aar off j»iH,,,led in 
Amphitrite.” Such, too, is his Neptum's Triumph, r In these 
masques lien Jonson imitated Pdtrarch whose Trimfi illustrate 
the use of the word in both senses of ‘ precession*' and ,! victo:^^* 
first degcribes proceanom of those who have been famous in 
chastity ,«fame, etc., that i»ass in vision before^ his eyes, and tien 
applies the allegory to the viciofy df love aver man, of chastity 
over love, of death over both, of fame over death, and so on. 
pomp, see l.*436, u. ^ 

1313. huzoaiL rate, ‘ &e proportion of strength granted to 
ordmary human beings/ rate, * allowance * Spenser, jP, Q 
iv, 8, 19, “The one right fable through the eviJJ rate • Of food 
prhich in her duresse she had found ” ; cf. ^^rtftv^ns.* 

* 1317. Wherf. * to a ydace where.’ heartened, iit'!: * encouraged,’ 
i * cheered,’ ‘ invigorated ’ He means * refreshments,’ no doubt; 
as in Beau, and FI Tfie Island Princes^, “ And sde his diet be so 
light and little, he grow qot high-hearted on ’t.” (iCf . ‘ a he#i,rty 
meal * The verb obcurs |a Palsgra\fe am? in Spenser, F Q. iv. 9, 
34, “Till seeing them through suffraiice hai-ten’d more.” 

1318^ fits, ‘befits*; see 1*929. r 

1320. In allusion to the Secemd Commandment (^Pkeod, xx. 4, 
6; Deni, xvii. 2 sq,)p ^ ' 

1323-1325,* The allusion is to the holiday sports (see L 1421, n.) 
that had been abolished by the Puritans, but ha<l been revived at 
the Hestoration. Public games were d^tasteful to the earnest 
religious temperament of the Jews. Such allusions to these as 
occur in Scripture are duo to the introduction of Greek and 
Ronuwi spot is against which th^ national feeling rebelled. See 
Josephus, XV, 8. 1, foj^ an outburst of this feeling when Herod set 
up his Ca«‘8arean theatre.* sword-players, ‘fencing-masters,’ 
‘professional fencers.’ The word is used in Holland’s Pliny 
‘ gladiators.’ ‘ Play,’ from plaga, ‘ a blow,’ means ‘ fights*’ . 
the word is so iised^s a verb in 2 Sam, u. 14, “Let the ypung 
men now arise and may before us ” ; see 1. 1087, n. There may 
also be an allusinn here to the sword-dance, popular in Anglo- 
Saxon times! atid m^Fftiqned by Strutt as having performed 
in Q^ieei^ Anne’s time, *and oven later. 

1324. gsrnmlc. artists, ‘tumblers,’ says Todd; ‘professional 
gymnasts oj; atfiletes’ more likely perhaps; ‘ gymme ’ froK'*^ Gi. 

‘ naked. ’ 1[li© illustrations accompanying Strutt’s d«P- 

soripti^n o^" wrestling for cock ” represent |;hd competitors 
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as partially uxi!drease<l, aud the boys “ tilting at the butt^**are 
athletes in <^reek traming schools, quite naked- ^one of the 
tniqjplers in Strutt’s illustrations ai-e * gymnic.’ TiderB,#utiiier8, ^ 
* those ^ho /contended in horse and foot races.* ‘ Baces * are the 
only kind of grfines perhaps mentioned in the* Old Testament : 
Ps. xix. ^ JScct ix. lir 

1^25 fTuggicS^ ^ tricksters i; from Lat jocnlator, a jester ; Fr. 
jongleur^ otig, ‘a minstrel,* who (composed verses and sang them 
to his ovm ac^ompanuJIeBt, as such the profession was honounvble, 
thus Taillefer, jongleur to William, fought and sang* at Senladf 
Of- Chaucer, Pom» of the ifgse, “ Minslreles and eke ^og^lours \ 
tha^fW'el to sing dia her pame. * But the word early came to 
mean avy sort of entertainer, and then one w ho ent^ertains (os in 
the text) with tricks of sleight of Iiand^ These minings are seen 
m Man^mtUt “And ihcn«coi|aen 3 ogiilourB and encTiauntours 
th#t doen many ipervaillcs ” {before the great Cham). Chaucer, 
Squirea Tale^ An ampai’ence ymaad by some magyk | as joge- 
lours playen at 1^4$seTe8tes gi'ote** ; Fret'en TaJe, “ A lousy jogq 
lour can decli'^€»i them.” antl&s, ‘buffoons,’ ‘clowns in a pla>f* 
This word iias undergone changes similar to those of the adj. . 
tlfus (ILthe oMginal meiwiiiig was ‘ancient ’ (from Lat. mfiiqmitt); 
$hak. Cor. ii^3. “The dust on antic time”; Spens^er, F, Q i. 11, 
27 •“ I'he antique worM ” ; %o the Buf>i|||b., ac(X>rding to Halliwell, 
was applied to ancient sculptures and paintings in churches : cf 
the ej|:pr. “ the antique,” for * ancieift ai t> ’ {2' ‘ Old and quaint,’ 

‘ after ancient mbdels * ; 8htfk. f ifth N. iK 3 . 4, “ Thn/Uold and 
antic eong » ; Jl. y^ens, 158, “Antique pillars, mossy proof”; 

“ Antique pageantry ” so the eubst. meant * curious 
devmes ’ ; thus Spenser (F. li. 5. 27) speaks of the “curious 
antickes” on Bolphoebe’s buskins. (3)*‘1.5rotesque,’ »Shak- ftom 
andJuL I 5. 58, “CoA"c*»’d with an antic face” (of a mask), so the 
shbst. means ‘ a buffoon,* as in the text ; cf 8ir T Browne, 
Pe/{g/o J/edzci, i. 41, The world to me is but a dream of irmck- 
show, and w’^eall therein but panialones and aiiticks ” In*Snak. 
ftfth TI iii. 2, 1(52, Deatli is calletPaii antic, and m Holbein's iJance 
of iJeafh (1^ xi.J Death is drawm aif ‘antic ’ ^ Kumm ys^ 

Anttq ) describes m uin iniiife «Sa 
^tjon: at Glitistmas time, wdnch cons^ted in men and w^c.inen ex- 
cWngnTg doilies, and ^oing the roulid of their neighbours, and 
partiiking of tbeir ('Jhristmas cheer. They #ore inasl^s, illustta- 
tionsof which are given in Strutt- Mumming “ frequently was 
attended wi^b an exhibition of gorgeous fiiachinery, resembling 
the wonders of a'nmdern jrtwitomiiiws^ fWarton). Spenser, in 

other HuhharfP^ 7n/^,, has “ with inumining and with* masking 
all around,” The word is derived rfrom Low (]^rm. r ryumwe. ‘ a 
ma^’and related to^ tfie interj. ‘mum,* * silence * 7 These 
ktraiige^ooleries had then* origin in the Ingrafting of the*merri- 
ment of the heathen Saturnalia Upon .the Vhrist^n festival. 
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fiom {ujuast wa« oi-ig. *^ fta actor fa » 

, resemmin^the vice in the old EnKuebmoralme^ tna) 

mlihlcj»^f^ilion'^lludes contemptuouftlyto theajsf^^cwjii^ar drannm 
of the Biestorafciou, by classing them with the * holiday | 

sports/ The comedies and operas of Ihyden, Towi KilHgrew,^Sir| 
K. HcAtrard, Sir O. Sedley, and Siij, W. Davenant/'may well have 
seemed to him no better than cpantomimes, fit ip lie acted by 
* mimics/ l^avenant and Kilhgrew were^fbesides* ^,the managers 
two companies of these * mimics ’-—the Duke’s and the King’s 
coinpauiel^ of actors. In Shak. JIf. D, hi. 2: * mimic ’ is used 

as heie tor ‘actor’ — “And forUi my mimic comes,” said of 
lluttoin, < 


1H26. with ahackles tired, ‘weary 'with* dragmng my chains.’ 
It. would be forcing the sense he^e td take ‘ tired ’ as an^t^rc^at^a 
for ‘attired,* ‘ornamented,* used ironically I'Sr ‘loaded’ with 
chains. «■ t 

\1327. over-laboured; cf. ‘over-watched,* 1 4(^5, «Tit 

1329. occasfim; seel. 224, n. of; ‘for.* c 

1 331. make a game of. The article wcfuld be omitted inonodem 
prose, as in ‘ make sjiort oj^* ^ r 

1333. Eegard thyself, ^havc a care for jmur safety,* ‘mind 
what yon do/ In a siniUar spirit the CJiorus warns Prometheus, 
M ho rej^lies M'-ith ihe«samc sternness las Samson. ^ 

1334. Supply the ellipsis thus : * You ttuk m\io regard myself ! 

1 HfioiUd rather regard my conscience,* etc. *' 

1335. broken, ‘brokenKioivn,* ‘dispuitod.’ 


1337. absurd, * preposterous ’ ; the absurdity lies in the iiicoii’ 
gruity pointed out by Samson in the three follow ing lines. 

K438.* fool or Jester : like the couit ftwl or the fool among tlie 
morriae dancers, or those kept in piivate families for their 
ciktoitaimncut Sii T. KiJligrew was called ‘ King Chai-les’ 
Jester.* ^ , 

1339. heart'grief ; of. the * cordolium' of Plautus, Ctw/. i. 1 67. « 

1341. on me, * in my case.^* The prep. ‘,on ’ seems to h^/ebeen 

used heie»from theaJittractian of the words ‘ indignities * •and 
‘ contempt the latent idea being of heaping indignities and con- 
tempt on Samsoiu I not aware of any use of the verb ‘ join * 
for ‘cwjoin^’ % # > 

1342. 1 will not come. Samson’s determiiiation is shown 

his refusal repea^d at the end of every speech (bee 11. 1321, 133^ 
and here). * ^ \ 

imposed . . with epeed, he diachar^d with 

scrij,i » pfa^^gnam 1. 1055, r. 
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1344. BMokB, t.e. * and it brooks ’ ; see 1. 1300* n. 

' 1345. 00, *^Yea as 1 haTe sigmfied it above.’ 

1^46. 00197 isliat, * sorry ybr YTbat ’ ; for ellipsis of prep, see 1. 
1408. BtoutBfiiS, ^ stubbonmesss/ * pride’; Tike lat. stoUdas^ 
Germ, siqial both*of which it is connected by etymology ; 
ci^UAUtg, 63, While the cock ... stoutly struts his^dames 
before ” ; Is, ix. 0, ‘ ^ Pride •and stoutness of heart ” ; Shak. 
Coridl. iii. 2. 167, “L|;b | Thy iribther feel thy pride, than feai*| 
ihy dangerotts stoutness ” : cf. the expr. * a stout resistance.' ^ 

1346, 1347. Those lines, hke IL 1266, 7, foreshadow 4hc catas* 
trophc ill its aspect double dfsaster, both to Samson and to the 
Philistines. ^ 

1348-3389 - ChdHis tries to reasqgi with jSfa^pson, but as un- 
mcccfsfiMy 08 the Officer hod 4ried to coerce him. To them he 
rsplics that thonyk he employs his strength at the mill to earn, his 
bread honestlyk, he not exert it at a festival to amuse the 
worshipi>ers^of Sicfym ; that if he does obey the snmmo/ns^ it will 
be of his ownyrve accord ^ and at the 7-isk of offeiidwg God, Tlttn 
fallows a after ndiich Samson unexpectedly a^ares that he 

will olmy the tnummons, he feels an mward pt'ompting that tdls 
hiyfb this day^my, he signalized by some greal act to be performed 
Iry him. These lines om'Ujytfan impo^t^nl pltMCc in^he development 
of the acticm (sec Introd. p. xvii), ana the shill ts admiToble with 
whioh Milton manages the d\ffi*.uli transnt^ion from Samson^s frm 
resoVviiion not to*g(^ to his stdden, detei miiKMion to do so, ^ 

13^. m4tter8,•^.e. Samson’s relation with his ‘owners.’ 

1.349. to the hlghth, ‘to the utmost’: tHc idea i&from bending 
a flexible body, such as a bow, as far as it unit bend. 

• 1353. well, ‘ with patience.’ 

1355, Samson intimates here more clearly than he had in 1. 
669 that his supernatural strength has fully returned to 4iiip, 

1357. BO, ‘in this unworthy planner.* • 

1360. Vaunting, * displayuig ’ ; cf. Spenser, Q. iii. 2. 16, 
• What shape, ^hat shield, what a#mes, what steedfwhat stedd) 

And what so else his person most may vaunt?” Fioin T,At. 
vanittsref through Fr.*m»«er, ‘to hS vain-glorious.’ But in M.B. 
from a mistaken etymology from Fr ava^i (Lat. 68i>, aTtfe) * in 
front,* the word vras imelt ‘ avaunt ’ both as a sulist. and a verb, 
e,g Chaucer, /Vo7. “ lie dorste make ^vaunt ” ; JVtf of Bather 
Tcde^ “Or o thing I may avaunten «i^'* 3'he meaning in the 
'• text and in Spenso/ may be due to tnis supposed etyhiplogy, 

1361, 1362, The constr. here isdfficult. (Ij^Without a comma 
aMr • besides ’ it is siipjily ‘ besides how vile, . , would the act 
he ; amd '^lat act can he more execrably,’ ^Ic (2) Without this 
comma it C^oemes a hai^h Latinisfli for^‘ besides being piost vile, 
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)vhat ibt ttm he more execrabiy,’ etc. ; the ^tiii cons^. of 
an interrogative in a dependent nenteDce, ^Besides vUa it 
was ’ b^iig e<|uivalent the English ooiistr* of can indicative, 

‘ Besides thaf it was moat vile.’ See 1. 167, n. 

1^02. tuudean.*' The use of this Scriptural wStd in Lemtic/m 
and Nntnhcrs ^ows wl^t loathing Samson feels frr the'^hilistine 
idol. ^ " 

l;i67. Of, ‘from,* *at the hands of.’ civil power, refers to 
* corporal servitude,’ 1 1H36. Samson m^ans that» although his 
body is c^Hivc to the civil authorities of the Philistines, his soul 
IS yoi free and ser\’'es hi.^ Ood. c • 

lil68 Where . not, ‘ when acts are done unwillingly and under 
conixuilsion ^ 

1309, sentence, ‘opinioti,* ‘judgment.’ Lat. mrvtentm ; cf P. 
fj it fil, “My sentence is for open war”; ^haucer, Ma7ij>J 
Lawfift Tah^ “J-Ierkne what i.<< the sentence^ of the^wyse ( ‘Bat it 
to dyen than have indigence*'’; Bacon, iJssac/,j^lviii. “Salomon 
gb'Gth liis sentence that/ all novelty is l:>ut oblivic^jnj*!’ The mean- 
ing IB now confined to the judgment pronounced from a tribunal 
“flaw. .. , ^ 

1370. constrains me to, ‘constrains me to to* ; for similar 
omissions of the vcidi befew'h a picji «>f motion, sSc ll. 920j 12o0 ; 
and before an advt^rb of motion, Bee 1 1445. 

1371. Not dragging, ‘unless ho ^rags me.\ The Phllistian 
lords command; the^oonstr is ‘you would perhaps urge that 
tlie,’ etc. Though the Chorus has not said so, ^lie dikft of_ their 
rcnionstrancejimplies tt ; see !• 1205. 

1374. prefer, Bet .behind, ‘ esteem more . esteem less. ’ The 
oiiposition is broiiglit out better in Lfitiii— (dco homine^n) 

. poatpono {dmm hom%7ii). 

1375. awhlch, ‘which conduct.’ Jealousy, ‘w^ralh,’ used often 

of (rdd^like in the Soptuagint iind Creek Tebtainent. 

1376. unrepented, ‘ ?/ unrepen^d,’ ‘ if I do not repent of it.* 

1377. Thyet notes that sii^h a dispensation was once actually 
asked for and gr.intcd, Nariman the Syrian, the leper, asked * 
foi ,}, dispensation for himseH^^Jiom J^^lisha^ that he might Attend 
Jiijs iieathci^ master to tbe tcmxile of Rimnion ; 2 Kw<is, v. 18, d 9. 
dispense with, ‘forgive,’ ‘excuse’; cf 1. 3H. P. L, v. 671, 

** Vet for thy good | This is dispens’t”; Gower, Coiif, Am, “ But 
for he had guide en-nifS |o give, his sinno was dispensed W'ith 
golde*’ ; ?^o ill Tyndale tne t<‘clesiastical fintljkc>rjty can “ dispense*' 
with a marriage,’' ? c g ant a dispensation for it. me, or thee, 
Present, a Latiiifem, ‘for or ttiv presence’; see 11 ^1253, 

1433 . X 

e • c 

1379 Another piwsage; se^l. 1252, m 



• • 






> * • 

1380. liere, * m this mpitt^r/ rec^At; isee 1. 62, n. * 

1381 4389. Th^e lines constitute the peripeteia or tumiug point 
of the action ;*see Introd* p. xvii. # ^ 


1382. rpuftinfc motioitt in me ; * ^omeAntirn gt e impnise stirying 
me. ’ suck prbmpxmgs^om above as Samson 'Wad leffinS^ore; 

r?ifiS2. ^ 

1384. l^'o messenger is present, but as the Chorus had learned 
Samson expect a second message (I. 1352), he speaks as thoiigli 
the man will seturn. * 


1387; aught of presage, a Latinism for *any presage.’ The 
sense is *if there iA such thing as a presage in the mind*’ 
* if there is any truth in presages in the mind. * Todd 
quotes Eur. 1072, Trp6fLayTis Bvfibs Cbs ri irpoa-doKf, “ My mmd 

presages exiiectiug ill.” ^ • 

«1389. By, for ‘^r * by ’ may be retained by altering the constr. 
thus in iirose, ^tnis day will bo markM by,* oi ‘this day will be 
made remarkably by.^ the last, ‘ he the last.’ 

1390-1426 ^r%e Officer delit^em Jnif second mesn^jty threatemif 
rt^offrse to^fthyii'ical force, if Samsmt sHll cmttxnne^ obdurate. But 
il/iV/o7/sfea5 heBx carefid 7nal'e Mm hero form Mm resolution before 
th\§ tltrecU %h mit^maied to him ; and so^Samutyn ffoeswtih the Officer 
vu arrordavce xnth that reedtntion, hTfanse of the threat. 

JhH reply to the Officer coTftaina a sentiment whose irony becomes 
tenihly apparci^f afterwards, hvt ^is words of farewell to the 
Chonis arcfidl of (hat spirit tf noltle dt^votttm^o God and hi^ country 
that, shines to fair^through the dark nif/ht, of hts ca/aanities. 

1301. this second message, unlike the 6fst (11. lyo^q ), isde- 
liveied in direct narrative, after the manner of trte heralds in 
•Horacr, who repeat their message word for word as it has been 
delivered to them. , The direct narrative makes the message all 
the moje peroinptory. ^ 

1304 and ; adversative, * and our sending and command, 
a hetidiadys for ‘ fair coniinand Sending for thee ’ oi * oui Sending 
(message) commanding thy presence,’ • 

1395 Dispute thy coming, ‘argue -whether thou stialt come or 
not,’ ‘^refuse to come ’ • 

1396. engines, ‘means,’ ‘ contrivances,’ here an a>)sJ:-ractnoun : 
cf. Bacon, JSs«oV''N "^viL “(astronomers) didf feign eccentrics and 
epicycles and such engines of orbs to save the phenomena.” An 
earlier sense of the word -W'as ‘craft,* ^sjlktlety,’ ak in Spenser, 
^F. Q. ill. 10. 7, “ TJis fals engins fa^ he plyde” ; kydgate has 
‘SScleight or eng^me, fors or fclonye”; see note on ‘gins,*!. 
93||p4 , • » 

iso'll hamper, ‘ render powerless, or incapable of doing mis- 
chief.’ Tlfe iggrd is used only herg in Milfbg’s poetry, iRia only 
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once by Shakjspore (2 Umry VI. L 3. 148, “ Good king^ look to *t4ii 
time ; | Sniper tkee, and dandle thee like aoaby ”). In 

Browue’fi PMMwHuiH (1613), the word ooearsaa a Bpbstv 

meaning * fetters^ : — '*%be ewarthy dmith spits in buck -home 
fist, j And bids hds men bring outthefive-fold twisty ) HiaBhaeklea. 
shaekloekes, hampe.rH, gives and chaines, f Hislii^ed'liplts/* The 
word ^8 derived from ^ Icelandic stem, meaning ‘to inai&’; 
thus in Chaucer ^8 Tr.andCr. ii. ocAurs the verb *Acttne?,*(‘*Algate 
a foote is hamoled of thy sorrow ”) ; the same meaning explains 
“ hamper-legged,’* given in HalliweU ; in the old Foiest Laws 
*** hanmii}j^*Sk dog * meant to mutilate its fore feet ; in Lowland 
Scotch }mwmle, and hait^p mean ^ to ♦walk av, kwardly,* * to halt * ; 
and in IMfilas, Manrk^ ix. 43, the Gothic word hamfamimoL is equi- 
valent to * lAaimed’ in the A. V. The o/'iginal sf^nse therefore 
was to *iriaim#’ ^mutOatt the limbs’ ; hence * to disable^* ‘chain/ 
‘impede.’ as, ‘so that/ see *Abbott, § 109. Of fotoe, ‘per- 
foice/ ^ ^ ^ 

1399. to try, * to test/ ♦ to put to trial/ ^ ^ ^ 

1400. whld)^, i ^ ‘my trying their art.* peit&(doiiB, ‘fatal,* 

‘ destructmj/ from Lat. 77cr, and ‘death.' Cf. P. L, i 232, 
“ Fallon such a pernicious height ” ; ri.'849, “ Sh^t fortii perni- 
cious fire I An^ong the accurst.” (The word haaaii/^^irelydilfer^jnt 
meaning and denv,*ftion iij P. L vi? 520^“ Pernicious with one 
touch to fire ” ; ‘ quickly lighted/ froiVi Lat pemix, ‘ s^vift *). 

1401 toomsuiy, t ^ ‘to he too ma^y.* 

1402. Because ..not, ‘as I sliall not suffer^ thom? too/ ‘that 
they may not.’ , ^ ^ 

1404-1*407 ^Thesc* Moi’dp of Samson are full of irony directed 
against the Plulistiiie lords, au<l full of (Ussmuilation of his pur. 
}Misc as j egards himself. He had declarea to the Chorus (1. 138g) 
that he id not care for life when he changed his resolution, 
wh4e Ife here pretends anxiety for its safety. 

1404. resistleBS, ‘ in^esistiblc cf. P, L, ii. 62, “Resistless 
way”; P, R iv. 2G8, c*‘ Resistless eloquence.'* ‘li‘sist* in this 
compound "Is a subst. ; cf. 'the analogous word ‘ timeless ’ (i^a*r 
Lifant, 2\ * -less ' is ‘ -16s ’ ({wm ‘ lose ’), without. In Marlowe, 
Jew €if iii. 4, the word has a difieicnt meaning ; ‘^Whose 

billows l>«itiiig the s^sistless bimks ” ( * unable to I'esist/ * defence- 
less ’) : but in I)ido, Queen of Carthage, iii. 2, ‘uni-esistcfP is used 
in the sense of ‘ resistless ’ in the text ; “Fate that hfis so many 
unresisted friends.” * \ ^ ^ ^ 

1 406. lor a life, * for the sake of life. ’ 

340S. Yet this!* ‘ yet q/* this*’ ; for the constr. see 1 424, liA To 
comply ; the full constr. is * yet of this b4 sure that 1 go to c">mply. * 
In sense this line igiinediatelj? follows 1. 1403^ , , * 
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1408^ 1409. Dmiftter thought thej»e word£ weire spotcttn in an 
cLside to the Choms, since theOiffiicer replies as if he had not hoard 
thems Bat theire is no reason either why Samson shouA hesitate 
to Bpeah his mind openly on this subject to the Oflicer, or Why the 
latter ^otild noCLoe declarations with which as ^ notessenger he 
has consem. « * 

1410. T6fiSlutlQn» nainel3^ * to come with me. ’ The Qificer 
having gained i^ie object he wS s§nt for, does not trouble himself 
about an 3 fihing else thetk Samson may have said after his words 
“ I am contiit to go.” Doff, • put off ' ; compounded of ‘ do * and^ 
‘ off, ^ which occur as geparata words as early as 890 (dra) in the"" 
Legend of fke Holy iPood, He djrde of his purjpuran *' ; the com- 
pound form occurs in Will of PtUerne^ 1350 ; its composition is 
lost sight of Ih Morte ^'ArtJiure (1440), where it is tised with a 
second ‘tsfl’,’ “ Doffe of thji clpthes”^ cf. NaMi^y Odc^ 33, 
** ffature in awej*) him hath doff’t her gaudy trim”; Spenser, 
F. V* 111 . 0. 21, t‘ She (^ritomart) also dofte her heavy habergeon”; 
Shak. 7V. ay^J Or.^v. 3, 31, thy harness, youth.” Other 

compounds of ^do’ are ‘don’ (*do on’), ‘doubt’ (‘do out’V 
* 4up * (‘ dePup*), all occurring in Hamlet, • 

14 12^ To favour . to 4bt. Both tho‘to*s’ depend on ‘win,’ 
buPthe first ft ts prep governing the siibst. ‘favour*; the second, 
the sign of the infinitil^. fji>refer this to making* ‘ to favour ’ an 
infinitive, and supplying ‘1>hee ’ after if. Cf. Shak. Hamlet^ iv. 
5, 18&, “ Hell itse;ff she turns to favt^ur and to prettiness. ” 

1413. along, «,^‘.*‘of me,’ i.c. ‘with me ’ *TheM.E. ^(uid-lang^ 
(from*‘ a/K^ ’ = Lat. ante, Gr. wrl. Germ. meaning ‘ ovoi 
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1418. Lords lordliest. The play on wonls is ^rcaf^ic ; the 
idea of ‘high-handed oppressiA eness ’ contained in ‘lordliest,* 
occurs in ‘lordly,* 1. J353. jflli their wine, ‘over thoif oims,’ 

* when drunk,’ •The same association of hloas occurs in P, L, i. 
502, “The sons | Of Belial flown wifh insolence and%’ine ” The 
allusion 111 ‘ hu-ds ’ is both to the temporal nobihty and to the 
bicdiops, both of wh8m Milton, hs a republican and puritan, 
despised. # • 

1419. wedl-feasted priest. The selfishness and sensuality of the 
priests arfi alluded to in Lye 114-5, “ Ep^w of siToh as for their 

'^bellios* sake j (h*ec^, and intrude, aim <i^imb into the^fold The 
allusion is to the clergy of the Established Church. 'She word is 
uvfd contemptuously aga^ in 1. 857, and Foycer^ of Conscience • 
20, w^h the same allusion. Then, ‘ in their wine. ’ * 

1420. aw g n ^i f^-dy. J ii^gny thing# ori^^ ^sgbst. compo&nded of ^ 
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n, • 

*» wi^t’ (‘man’), and therefore taking a prep. 

I ‘ of * after it. But the conatr. in the text (without * of ^ is an old 
I one ; cf. v. 3J 1, “ Hastow attffMe {i.e* ‘ at all ’) jn thi 

* purs a*y hote spices?”^ ib $39, “coudeatow aughte wiBBeu us the 
waye wher that, wy dweileth ? *’ Chaucer Cha/Jkrmnes Yemennes 
ProL “ Can he ought toll a miry tale or twei© t” Ma^ of L^wea 
“ If that the childe’s modcr were aught ( iby any chance’) 
she.”* This adverbial use of ‘aught’ has passed away, but its 
compound ‘ naugfif ’ has passed-into the common «dv. * 

^ 1421. boly-days, see L 1323*1325, n. Todd refers to a passage 
the tr^^flitise of Keforniation, in which Miltqu attacks the pro- 
posal of the bishops “ to encotkra^e recr&tions and sports on 
Sundays and Holy-days”; and quotes from Ben Jonson, Sad 
Shepherd i i,*4, “They call ours Pa^an pastimes, tliat infect our 
blood with eaE»,” So he^'e Milton ijrmdiea that holiday cporcs are 
of heathen origin. By a warrant of C^harles 1.4633, these spccts 
w<ire expressly countenanced on Sundays after *divine service. 
Nt xt year M^as published the Booh of^ Spox^s, junder royal 
suthority The Puritan opposition to such sp^xts, and especi- 
a^ily to the Majr games, commenced under ElisaT)eth,4>ut Jainps 
I., like hi.s successor, lent them his comU^nanoe by^also ii^sumga 
King\ Booh of Sports. ^ 

1422. Cf. Hf>r. A vs 224, ^^Specintor, Anctusque saciis 

ct potus et exlex.” ^ * •- 

( 1426, The sense is plain enough, but the grammar defective. 

Supplying neither “nappen* nor ‘hear* from 1 1423 answers 
iqiiite satisfactorily, though they make sense ifu some sout : (1) 
Whether the last of rve ivill hc^ppen or no I,’ (i.r. ‘though I can 

;iwarrant that isliis will not be a dtsJionmirahh event in my Ufe, yet 
’ll caiihot warrant whether or not it will be the last event of niyt 
/life ’) ; or (21 ‘ Whether this is the last j/of may expert to hear of* 

[ me or no I,’ . {l.e. * the last tune you nill receive news of roc ’). 

I Perhapn ilie simplest ceiistr. would be (3) whether ^ this the 
I lost 5f nie or no 1,’ without attempting to express more pie- 
cisely the verb meant 

1427-1440* The Chorus mmkea a blessing on Sevmsmii and in so 
dohifj they utter one of those viiconsaous propheries that ckaracteri^ 
the Chorus tn Grech dranuts -A^iey /n^at/ tJiaf^the angel that oitre an- 
nounced his Birth may now he present at, — whod turns out to he — Inis 
Death • ^ 

1427. An Alexandriiu^ without the pause after the third foot. 
1430, OrefLt ; f>r^hp/id; \„o that it bccomei, great.’ * 

1432. Fikt, firm, steiidfasi. This is the origiiml meaning of the 
VI ordain A.S from Mhich its** other uses ai'e derived — (l)^to 
ubsiaui fioin food,’ lit ‘ to observe abstirience firmly ’ : th?« is a 
very eafly dcnvati^* it oceprs iu Alfnc’s (975) ; (2) 
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* vwiftf’ throUjgh the intermediate eenee of * conttnnal ’ occarring 
as an adv. jfastlict in Old Ehg. jflomifUa (1150); ‘tidi!,' 
'‘secinred/ occiuring in Gemsis and Exodue (1250), throi^h the 
inteimodiat^ senee of * secure * occardng in Beowulf (7th xent. ) ; 
(4) ‘ close, ^ 'ne§|r/ occurring in HWiam qf Palevne (1550) (‘fast 
by-side '). ^ BimUarly ]^culiar uses of the word in expressions 
lik^ fasUasleep^ ‘ playing fast and loose/ ‘a fast young pan,l 
‘fast bind, fast find, can b# traced to one or another of the 
above me^iningai fathn’s field, fudges, Xiii. 9, “And the angel 
of the Lord caane again^nto the woman as she sat m the field- ’ 

1433. after liis loessage to^, a Latinisin for ‘ aftej' tollmg his 
message,* or ‘after tlfe telling dfhis message*; see 1. 1377. - 

1434. shield Of fire, cf. the ‘pillar of fire* tha;^ interposed 

between the Israelites ftnd the pursuing* Pharaoh, xiii. 21 ; 

and tlie *^ail of fire ’ that is^to protect" Jerusalem, Eeck, ii. 6. 

t f435, 1436. xiii 25, “And the spirit of the Lord began 

to move him at tiimenn the camp of Dan between Zorah and 
EshtaoL'* ^ ^ 

J439. seed, a very frequent expression in the Bible for ‘ chil- 
dren,* *^rogei%\* s 

1^42. srewime, ‘ a (short) time before,* namely * on the occasion 
of his first visit, 1. Mflton usesibhe old#r forih ‘ whilere * in 

Od^ cyii Cvrtitmf'. 10. * ^ 

14^. glad new, cf. ‘ glad ofiBce,* L ^ 

1445 1507, Mandah announcea his 'hopes o)^ ransoming Bamson , 
hut there are difficulties, arid these serve to Mng out the faAher\ 
affection ; for he declares his reMui^i to gi^ \(p all ^is sybstance 
to secure his son's liberation. Thw; perhaps^ is the readmit why 
Milton docs not make t^e work of ransoming Samson an accom- 
ffltshed fact. Manoah then draws a picture of hiH son's life such as 
it will he when he has^ansomed him — a picture all the more touch- 
ing, d)awn as ii is immediately befoi'e the slamt is heard {haU an- 
nounces Samson’s death. # » 

1445. Peace, IJeb. shd/dm, one of the ordinary forms of saluta- 


altyku 

hlt&er, ‘ to come hither,’ verb of motion oinittod, see li 1370, n, 
1447. parted, ‘ departed,* see i. 1229, n. 

144R. '^o* oome^; w^e should now jeiJs to go ’ ;* but ‘ come ' 
% from the same** root as ‘go,* viz. gam or oa," and *both 
words like Gr. from the same root, meant, origin- 

allpr ‘ to step, ’ and were used of such motion cither to or from. 
Thus ^^e original sens# ‘ to step,* ‘ to walk,* occurs in Wyclif, 
^Acts, xiv. f, ‘iA “lan was sijk in^the feef which ne#er had 
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notoa thfi use of * come * for ‘ go ’ (as in the 
tieiRt) as an archaism ; and in ^haks^re the use of * go * for 
* come * iSfrequept ; e.g, 2 Henry TV* ii. 1, 191, ‘Come, go along 
with lie, Master Gowft*”; M, N. D. i. 1. IIS, “Come, Egeie, you 
shall go ^ith mo.’* Similarly Or. meai^ either *to go* 

S* ivi if7]6s ; par 5* lirai) or ‘ to come * Axpaios, cl paiyj p6\ot)f 
jor even ‘ to stand,’ * to rest in a place ' {xpv«x^aaicX^s *iwl yVitrtr^i 
pipTf^c). So m Anglo-Saxon ‘ cutpan ’ is used fof ‘ gegdn ' (Cyne- 
wulf *8 Wandtr&Ty “Hw4er cw<^m mearg, hwa§r cw6m mago? 
hwaer cwtim inaddumgifa ’ ” “ Where hfs gone the hoJ-se, where 
“has gone 4be man, where has gone the giver of treasure?”) and 
convor«81y ' gegan ’ for * cuman ^ {J^rdithy ^ BKe tha bedghrodtme 
f^thelaste forth ohetton, oth hie glaedmode gegAn haefdon t6tham 
weallgate,’V‘ They then adorned with rings hastened" tlieir steps 
forward, until glad of jnood, they had^ come ttf the rampart- 
gate ”), ¥ t ' 

1449. rings, sc * with the news.’ 

1450. no will, sc, * to go thither.’ 

f 1453. To gdv© . me, ‘ to imx>art to you,’ * i/r- ihake yod share 
with me. * « 

1454 good success; ‘success’ originally mciCnt ‘effent* (1. 

737), * result,’ whether gqspd or ; ‘good’ in^.he text k* no 
more superfluous than ‘^bad ’ in Jr, 1, “Perplexed and 

troubled at his bad success.” 

1 455 would muclj^ rejoice*, i, e. ‘ it ^would, ’ etc.^^ ‘ hope ’ being the 
objective after ‘ rejmoe.’ 

1450 Say, * say yn,’ ‘ speak ’ This absolute use of ‘ say ’ 
would not be correct in modern prose. , 

l41>7 attempted, ‘tiild to persuade,’ cf. Shak. Mirch of Ven, 
iv. 1. 421, “ Dear sir, of force, I must atlvmpiyou further.” Mr. 
Oliphant notices the use of ‘ attempt’ with an objective of Ihe 
pf?’g07i»in Lettfirs on Snpprcmon of Monasterfes, 1^33. It is 
now ^pmmonly used with an objective of the thmy, 

1457-1471. Prof. Masson think s there js an_j,lhision jja. these 
lit^ to ‘4 the nmn^crnei^t iieeHc3"T!or" Ifciplton’s escape, fiom 
Tmmsliment^^ fl^ and the variety of opinion in 

Parlianicn t a nd' M-Cpurt iri’ijiis case.” Milton ’s hfc had-Scau in 
diTOgfni n^ in hidii ijg abscjon dcnce ” as Plu’lips 

canSit) TKr tTirce'-niontlis,* until the Act'‘^"lTidcmnit\^ was 

passedr“"“ ^ 

1458 high, * «iain,^ 5 pdncipal,* opposed to"‘ by ' as in ‘ high- 
waj^ ’ oji^ ‘ byways. ’ 

1459. prone, ^rcstrate.’ jrhi8’W''afl the attitude of supplica- 
tion among the Hebrews, see Ruth^ ik 10 

140<h of, parti ti VO’ genitive, like Fr. de. 
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1462 . on 9]ilte, ie. ^ bent on grtU^fyi/^ their l^lte^* 

1463 . The reference is to the High {Qhuygh Royulist^ ' MUfon 

neves a36fits iiSET me^ atia^s on this ^;|party. In 

ChmuSf he eJUudes to them as the ‘ rout ^of that magiciBn who 
himself Bto 9 d Laud ; in Lpctdas they are called blind 

mo^bs,” iiu i''. they are “ lewd hirelinga,” and. here they 

are 'Balovs idolaters ; see 1. 6^3. Among Milton’s implacable 

f enemies was “ marginal ” Pryftie, the author of BistHomastix^ 

1464. The ejTusion iaeto the Presbyterii^B, who had joined the 
BoyaUsts, and whose leaders, such as the Duke of ^^.Ibemarle* 
and Lord Sandwicli, J;^ad bei^ advanced to honour and affiee. 


1465. C£. Ovid, Ars. Am, iii.653, “Munera, credemihi, capiunt 
hommesque deosque,” Believe me, gifts win over hsth gods and 
men.” * * • ^ 

J466. This cb^ge of av^ri(^ Milton had already brought 
» against the IJpesbytgrians in Forcers of Conscience (where he 
looks on them Pmralists and Pharisees) and in Sonnet xiii. 
(** Hireliug ^ivwlves whose gospel is their maw ”). But it sliould 
‘ be remeralgyprcd that in the ranks of those whom Milton so deeply 
bfandi^were ij^en like Calamy and the saintly Baxter. gJilKlrd. 
It is probable that Milton’s escane was paitly^d)^ to the in- 

1468. had enough revenged, sc. *4ihemselvcB ’ ; * had taken 
sudieieut revenue. ’ • 


1469. beneath their fearl, ‘too abject be any loiter for- 
midable to *lhem i; cf the expr. ‘beneath contempt,* 

^ 1470. Ii<>f. Masson mentions among thos(% who interested them- 
selves m Milton’s safety, the names .of Andi ew* Mapvell . the 


selves m Milton’s safety, the names .of Andi ew Mapvell . the 
meet, and once Miltoi^ assistant when he was Latin iSecietary ; 
fe y W. Da yenantj ^ who however was not in ParlianK*nl ; l&ii 
Tnwjas^^ges, and Sir WUUyu Morric e, both active px’omoters 
of the I iidemnity Bill, and Mr? Annecy, aftei'wards'Eorl of 
Anglesey, an admirer of Milton’s genius, magnanimftty ; in 
modern prose w^e should add ‘itself’ on^the analogy of exjires- 
• sioim like ‘he goodness itself,’ etc. to remit, ‘ agrtPing to 
^ remit,’ * the punishment. ’ 

^471, r dn Lat. seifte, * Bffi&Pfirr ■ . ‘sintahla ’ ; cf 

Prov. XXX 8, “ Feed me with food convenient for me4i’ ; Fph, v 
4, “ Neitbei’ filthiness nor foolish talking nor jesting, 'which are 
not com''euiei3t. ” * « 

1472. This aii3 1.^1508 keep the reeSef Si VC to the^catastrophe 
in course of being enacted outside the scene, shouit, namely 
t^t raised at Samson’s entry inlio the theatr^ at Gaza, 1. 1(>24. 
t(m ibO sky; so the f0>lfbn anspels “unsent I A shout that tore 
hell’s ^oragivc,” P. L* i. 542. 
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1477. * Bflfact. ’ cf. P. Xr. iii 342, “ Aditre biui who to 
compass afltmsaiesT^^ 

1478. tmmtMred do^pi, ‘ counted/ cf. Luh>, xiii 7, “ Butocven 

the vei^ hairs of your head are all numbered ” ; sa Wyclif uses 
* Dtoumbrid ^ in the same passage. . 

1479. richest, as he actually was perfiaps ; Jkt^seplAis {At£4iq, 

t-, 8. A) styles Manoali “without ^ispute the principal ^rson of 
his country.” ^ , 

1480. And ; grammar strictly requires ^han ihaA he should be 
•left/ or * wfnfc he is left.* ‘And* has been so used in 1. 149. 

This coifttr still exists as a cqmiMon Iriah provincialisim ancf 
Carletoii*s h^h PcaeanWy is full of it (e g, “ Oh Shane l^dh, 
acushla maq^ree ' ** Says my poor mother in Irish, “ You’re 
going to lave us, avoumfen, for ever,, and we to hbar your light 
foot, and sweet^ voice no more.” •“ GJome, come,” says Ay uncle, 
“ I'll have none of this : w'hat a hubbub you iifbke, and your Ion 
going to be well married to such a party cVle^ <tf a 

^ 1481. flxt, ‘fixed in imipose/ * determined * t *pax^oec 1. 
1129, n. r 

1482. redemption, the fuller I^tin ^orm of the contracted 
French ‘ransom,* patrimony, this evidently f^om L I486, 
means not only his ^herited, but affrhis };*opert^. * 

1484 Another play on Vords : ‘ I f l>nly my son is^ypith me, 
th at ^ slia.Il be riche s enough* to me * Not '"waging "him, “not 
depi iy 6<| of fiiT Bocifty?'' shall waift xiblhlnK^ shaTT liave no 
wants/ ‘ sTiall have every want gratif^d.* c ' 

1485-1486. lay up •. lay out. Johnson found faul^with this 
jingle^ou words, but see 1* 1117, n, 

1487. -wont, ‘ are wont * ; for this use the word as an active 
verb, c’f Spenser, F. Q. iiL 12. 20, “ The craftsman wonts it 
beautify^** Shepheard^s Oa/eyidar, December, H6, “I that whilome 
woiitfto frame my pipe | Unto the shifting of the shepherd’s foote ” 

‘ Wont *13 proi>erly ‘wemed,* past J>t ofM E. ‘won’ (A ^.wnnean^ 
‘to dwell’) : but even l>ofore g^nser’s time the w<)i'<fl had come to 
be rcgarded^is a veib, ami aiiew past pt. ‘wonted,* was formed 
from It, and occurs in Vi\fiX\\A i}op1itJicg7nH (1542). 

1489. than thy age, * tliau thee, aged as thou art.* Sams^m 
himself ha^ alluded fo his premature old age, 1. 938. eyesight 
lost ; a JUitmism for ‘ loss of eyesight.’ 

1493. loclSB, objv^ivC ^c^^view,* understoo^. *' ' ^ 

1494. Te-fd quotes Ovia, M<L viiL 8, ^Cui ... crinis inhaere- 
• bat, magiu fiducia jegni,” ** Onrw^^hose head there grew a hair, f.he 

atreagtlx and safety of a great kingdom.”* « * 

1495. t persuade ^nlO ; see Jt. 686, u.^ had nqt^ * 4«^ould not 
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hare.’ Masson's text reads ia' which case Ihe 

etrdctioa is a contracted one for/ hod not as he hath.* m 

149i7. QacrSfdiieil. The metaphor, uniumal otherwise^ds sng- 
gested naturally enough in the case of Samson, whose hair was 
his stronghold m fortrei||^. A similar figure is* applied to the 
goldin hais of iNasus ; see Ovid, quoted in L 1491, n^ ^ 

1498. -wm^wA, ‘ w&re it liot^ : seel. 1455. ” 


1499. gophoalean irony agaiup: the great service was per- 
formed, but it involved oonsequences the least expected by^ 
Manoah. * ♦ * 

1590.. Hot t#8it idhf; strict sn i%mmar would require the coiistr. 
to be j^ot that he nboivld sit i<Ue/ depending on * were not his 
purpcAd ' abov^. This Rouble negativer with the sntijnnctive is 
equivalent to one negative wbh |he iucKcative, ‘it was his pur- 
that he shouj^ not sit idle/ 

1501. about Idm ; j^ln with ‘useless/ The reference is to his 
flowing locks^fall^g round about his shoulders. 

ISOS, 1503. tlfla is the logic of cdfection. Thft fond fath^* 
whpse hope^ are highest just before the fatal announcement that 
is to deflfcroy tlfem, devoifwly reasons that God who had ^already 
woiljced so msirLy miracles on his soq^s l>ehalf, may work yet 
anotlier, and restore hijii his%‘yesight. to hi9 strength, ‘to help 
his strength,* * co-operate With it/ " • 

150S. Of hlB delivery ; hyjicrhaton*; join * hopes * above. 
The sober Chorus atympathizes with the more rational Impes of 
Manoah, but refrain front noticing the fond belief he lias just ex- 
pn^ssed. ^ere is the same uncouseiouBnesf heie as^in 
speech. ^ 

” 1506. agxeoalido to, ‘^ch as is natural to/ ‘ in a< 2 cordance with.* 

^ 1507 ‘ Samson is only 

second to yOurs, being his friends and countrymen/ • ^ 


1508-1540. These lines set /orth»tke 'itate of dtstracHon anddonhe 
and forebodingy that fonns the frartsifian frqni the recent hopes of 
Mamtah and the (thorns to the hitter dwajfpointrnent ahont to follow. 

^ 1508. 0, what a noise I namely tk^t caused by the fall of tlie 
house ^ith “ burst of thunder,** 1. 1655. 


1509. Mercy of Heaven ; elliptical for t^May the 'mercy of 
heaven words to thatteflRggt. 

1512. wh^* of Inhabitants/ 

*2116 same use of the ^bsi^ct for the concrete occurs itf Acis, xvii. 
26 (Bible of 1551), “And hath assigned before . the'endes of 
the^^mhabytacyou/^ perighod, ’'hSd perishftd *«or ‘ were perish 

151 3. are*f",*‘Are indicated by/ *Bodd referawto Bur M. 752, 
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dSda icKina^ ^*This onlf^knoir^Z, deatli Isiii 

thatsois#.** 

|5I\, Bulxi, hk the Igatin sense of fall/ sc, ^of a bun<^g^ ; 
hence its modem concrete ineanin|$ of a ^ fallen building * its^« 
Literally the wcfrd means a * rushing down/ as«.'n P,£f, vi 1S3, 
P, L, iv. 413, Water with fire in rufb recoi^ilea hence 
imrlliig down/ as in P. L. i. 46, u. 995. at the utmost iRdULt, 

* utter”; cf. Fr. d toidc outrarice, It. cU vltimo segno (Todd>. 

1516, 1517. How naturally is this the fmt thought to spring m 
' in a fat^et’s bosom ! The Chorus, less distracted than Manoan, 
guesses nearer the truth. ^ ^ « 

1519. dismal, * disastrous’ in a stronger sense than its modem 
one of ‘gl<I>my,* Cf, Spenser, F,Q, ii, g. 51, ‘^Paynim, this is 
thy dismal day.” Derifhtion doubtluL Minaheh’s old deriva- 
tion from Lat. dies vnalus (‘dajf off ill-omen thouglf now dis- 
carded, was long accredited ; thus Holland translated Livy*h 
dkehm religioaishy ‘about the dismal daySr/ ^ Sbenser has {F.Q. 

7. 26) “ dismal day.” The use of the wor^^dpee not ^eem to 
nave been traced further back than Chaucer who uses the expr.* 
‘ in the <Usrnal ’ ( Bake of the Putchfsse) ineanii^ ^ perplexity. ’ 
(The same expr. occurs as late as in Folbte’s Lyar^nQ} If* “in the 
dismals/’ meaning *in the dumps/) Prof, »Slfejet proposof the 
derivation decimtms ‘ titj^es/ so that ‘ in^the dismal’ would mean 
literally * at tithing time, with referSnce to the cruel extortions 
practised by feudal^lords oh the occ^ion. ^ 

151^, 1620, The rhymes here and in 11. 152S5, 1526, may be acci- 
dental ; at least tlipy have not the same slj^ificance as those 
noticed frequently before. •* ^ 

1521. Bestfeeep toge&er, ».e. had best keep ourselves te- 
gether,’ or as in Elizabethan English ‘ fte were best/ etc. B^'th 
constructions were originally impersonal, ‘ we were better ’ being 
equivalent to * it were (would be) better for us,’ os is shown by a 
still elder form, ‘ us haddo ben bettei,’ occurring in the Tide of 
Gwmdyn, The change from * Bo ’ to ‘ have ’ can be traced in the 
similar oq^istr. ‘ Jiim Te^frcuiwoes ’ (Alfred’s Proverbs^ lit. ‘to them 
(it) hefer (dearer, preferable, better) was’) passing into' they 
hadden leovere * [Ramanre^' Alexander), The change^ in botli 
cases wa^ pixibably due to false analogy* the Lat. mihi est (lit 

* there is to me ’) being equivalent to the ordinary English ‘ I 

have ' ; the impersonal ‘ them was leovere’ was similarly taken to 
be equivalent ‘ thrS |mddeu leovere.’ Thq transition from the 
olflei coiistr. with ‘ be’^ the later one with ‘ have ’ gave ns^to 
a cunoifs Goufusiop of the two : thus in a poem of 1380 occurs 
‘ thou liaddyat kfi better ha\’« gold.’ ^ 

15^ -1522. As the Chorus, following the practice of fTreek' 
drama, h^^eto c^mtinue of the stage till the^entl, these lines 
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* « 

aflbrd a reawm fey their a>B wo tttd be bnt 

SQ^I^ral, m ma^i^ was, ^ 

. 1^6. iieed.««to fMT; the eign of the tniviitive iehere esspreBsed 
after ' need,’ probably to prevent * fear ’ from being mistaken for 
* substantive «#ber ^ ’ * 

1427 - 15 ^ 5 . Tkese nine lines and L 1537 were added by Milton 
siibsequcihtly, ^he effect of the addition is to bring Out tlfe dra- 
matic reaction^f feeling notea bejaw, and to piolong the suspense 
before thh messenger eifsters and edears all up. 

1527' 1528. .The Chorus, in that sudden revulsion of iming that 
the Mcurrence of the ^inexpd^ted brings about, now begin wildly 
to entertain that very horo upon which, when but lately expressed 
by Manoah, tljey had l<^ed with sober mistrust ; while the latter, 
driven b;jr the same reaction from fervedt hope to* chill despair, 
now considers th^ to be pre9uid]»tuous which he had but just 
Relieved to be Jiiable. In this outburst of wild hope before an 
impending bur un^riseen calamity, Milton imitates Sophocles ; 
cf. tlj^ ChofD^e# in Ajax, 693 eq., Antw. 1115 «y., both, as 
the text, spoken just before the^ontry of the messenger. So also 
itL/JCd.^jTp^. 3086 an^ Traeh. 205 sq, 

1529. i another perfectly serious 

fd\M the Hebreif manmr no^od beford. Indeed sucK'^nning on 
such' an occasion is kept intcountenancJ by examples much nearer 
home*; e.j?. in Caunt^s punning lament over bi^uself in Shak. 
Rich. II ii 1. 73 The dowbfe meaning iii^'dole’ is (I L^shate * 
(A. S. da€,l whence Eng. ‘deal,’ cf. GTerra. the oonstrTISeSig 

in this case a cognate accusative, «gid the ^nse being sarcastic, 
‘dealing out (to them their) share fof blows); ( 2),** gi fef (Fr. 
demi from Low Lat. (cor-) dohum * (heaH-) grief ^)>ihe sense in 
fins case being ‘spreading gnef.’ The original meaning of (1) 
was ‘ a bhaie of almtfgiwng ’ ^ this sense ancl that of ‘grief * both 
occur in Chaucer’s llomauni of the Rohc, There is a con*ic j[)un 
on those two meanings of the word m Raljih Roister Dois^^r, hi 
3, “ And I will crie halfepenie cloale for youi wortehyp. | Come 
forth, sirs, hoare^he clolefull newes I shall^ou tell.” ^Shakspere 
uSes the word in both senses, e.g. 5 Ilmry IV. i. I. 169, “The 
ftole of blows,” and Merry Wioes, iii» 4, 68, “ Happy man be his 
dole,” • This last, a foifm blessing, is very common ; cf. Kay’s 
Damon and Pythias (Dodsley, i, l$0). 

1533. of old, ‘ in olden times * ; adv. phrase to be, joined with 
^wrought ’ ixnd contrasted in Smise with 

‘*1535. subseribe, ^ftssent’ ; of. Shak. 2 Henry VI. iii. i. 38* ^ I 
will subscribe and say, T wronged duke.” Supply ‘to what 
yoToSay ’ aft*er ‘ subscribe’ tod ‘ in it ’ after * temiits belief.’ 

1536.*iiot|Qa,^‘^news,’ ‘information’; freqffejit in l^ak^ere in 
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$en 0 #; of. Metis, for Meets. h% $1 ,7', caH at Flaviua' hottse^ 

anft tell b^m ivbiere 1 stay : give the like notioe to Yaleatil^ua** 

1537,cOf ; supply ^nDtioe * from at)ove, the Cherus t^xi^ np 
and continuing ManoaVs epeech. The stif&iess of the oongtruo- 
tion k explained, no doubt, by the fact that ijtie line was a 
Jinbsequettt addition. The way this addfeion arpse was thus : — 
Line 4536 was originally a part of the speechi^of tn^ ChdruB* 
following immediately upon 1. 15@6i and its^ followed by YL 
1536*40. On the insertion of the new li^s noted abO>|e» 1. 153& 

• fell to Mapoah, leading the Chorus to be^ their <>spee^ with k 
1536. Kow a speech in English cannot yexy w^ begin with 
' For,* although if Milton had chdben to^ad^t a Graecisigii (cf. 
the frequent commencement of speeches in Greek plays with 
ydp)y he coutd have made the Chon® beg^n with ‘ J’oretvfl news.* 
He, however, Evidently ]^refcrr^d the insertion of a neij^ line. 

1536. post, adv. * post haste ’ ; a'^erson was^id to ride * pc»st,^ 
when fresh relays of horses were posted or^Statioized at intervals'^ 
/jn the route, baits, ‘ travels slowly * ; ‘ to is to stop on the 
'^ay to feed the^UOr^ (‘ bait,* lit, ‘ a bite *). 

] 539. to our wlsb, * in accordance with our wkh ’ ; Fr,, d 
muhmt. * •' •*' 

1540. A Kobreu; is with propriety n^de tha dnessengeir A 

Philistine’s patriotism ^uld make him reluctant ip narrate 
with tnith the disaster that had befallen his gods and country, 
and even . if iruthfijl, be W’^ould lack that sympathy with which 
the Holtircw tells the story of his countrymasi’s terrible revenge 
and glorif)tia death, ^ * 

1ii41-Tt059.* T\e Mei^HcngAr enters dazed and pertnrhed at the 
drmdfid ngkt he has jti^t ivifnessed. His first hurried iitterances 
are mont skilfully managed by M%lUm as to revive ManoaKH 
hopes once af/a«n, before they are dashed for ever {K. 1558-67 and 
I. 1572'). Manoah is niost eoffer in his inquiries, whereas the 
cahnev Chorus never speaks uniU they have heard aft that the 
^fe*iHenger has to say. In the ntidst of his crushing gnef Manoah 
does not forget honolir : Jj^e unshes to bnmo {yyiv his son died^ 
whether nr a manner wotthy of himself. Satisfied on this 'pointy ' 
hf' then, and only then, ash% J’or deoils of the catastrojfhe, which 
the Messenger proceeds to give in a long unintemtpted 'nar^oHve. 

1541. fly; this iJbrd ia frequently used transitively for the 
intransitive.*dee,* in the sense of ^escape*: that in such cases 
‘ flee * is the proper fl>'4^'cbcan be*shown by -tivTiing ■the sentence 

ha past tense: thus ‘fly the si^t* becomes ‘fled (pot 
‘ flew*) the sight.* The two verbs were originally distinct, — 
fledgan, pt. flea^, ‘to fly * and fle^han, pt, fledh, ‘ to fl^p, 
but tlgi confusion began very early. Thus in the A.S poem of 
the Baltic MaH^ion ‘fleogan’ is used to mean ‘fly’ (^‘He Itjt 
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huu t^i. of ledj^e flo6gan haf<^ mtjt thaes^oUeB,^* ** He 

thcaa allowed him to fiy from off hie haede the favourite falcon 
towards the wood ” ;) aaad then some lines below, to mean * flee ’ 

( O^pwoT^nm spraeCt thaet h^'nolde fl^dgan f liriides, 
“He spoke in boastful words that he would not flee a foot 
oi gvowad, , Mis indispriniinate use cont^ues throughout M. £ , 
helmd by the v^^iety of epeUing in the dialects. Later, we fin4 
in 'Gawam Douelas^S translation of the J^ivexd (1513), and in 
Ascham’s Toxc^Uw^' *flee’ (It relict of the Northern dialeot) 
used for *€ly,’ Ad, on other h^d, in Foxe’s Docummts (154fl) 
*fly * used for®‘ flee ’ (*fly the realm *). This, last use^ occurs in 
the text and is st^ll commog.^The entry of a Messenger with 
lohd exclamations whin he nas Some dire calamity to announce, 
occurs in JE]ls<fli. Pers, 251 sg. ^ 

1543. ® lately ’ ;*8ee I, 330, n. and yet beh^. The sight 
is yet vivfd before the horrified imagmation of the man, after it 

^ae^assed au'ay before his eyes- 

1544. pursues, igipf^mg that he wishes, but in vain, to forget 
the peinful id^t^ 

1545. prq^denoe, a dissyllable, instinct, Latin 'hccent. 

1546. wand scarce consutted, i.e ‘almost unconsciously’; he did 

no^eliberate^ direct his steps towards the place where Manoah 
aiKOihe Chorus drere. # • * • • - 

1549. l E^ew remaining, tf Graecism, 9t6a fxivovrasy for ‘ knew to 

he rehiaimng ' ; participle instead ^f infinii4ye after verb of 
knowing. # • • • 

1550, 1551. As go, a Latinlsm, ttim q^mm^ for ‘although 
yet ’ event ; see 1. 737, n. to^dnuch, dceplv * ; the ‘ too ’ 

implies that the concern was painful, was something whioli he 
wished were has, ^ 

* 1552. loud, ‘heard far and wide.’ and here, %,e, ‘and came or 
arrived here ’ ; omission of the verb of motion, * (arrio^i/i) imih 
miefnl o’y,* i,e. a rueful cry announced the accident. ^ * 

1553. hear not, ‘have not helrrd** e.c. ‘you do not tell us.’' 
.Mangah is impatient i^o hear the caui^e of crash ai;^ uproar. 

# 1554, No prefEUie needs ; passive in sense and impersonal ; 
‘ there as needed no pi^face’ ; cf. Jt L. iv. 235, “ Whereof here 
needs no account”; ix. 235, “Where inost needed*; x, 80, 
“ Attendance none s^U need,” pr^iaoe, \fe words of prepara- 
tion to soften the blow if the news is the woiut they fear. 
MfiAloah imEl>ataeiitiy urges tho Mess^gfireto tell the worst at 
c«ce. • * • * s ^ * 

1555. It, t.e. ‘what the accident ^as.’ would., fbrth, ‘would 
inwfluntarily break fro^^my lips.’ X recovef, i.e.^‘1 stop to 
recovem * 
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15§6. ‘detracted’; Ft^ disitraU^ freqimt in Shak> 

0p«!^; of* Twelfth If. v* 1. iS87, much distract JW, Coca, 

iv. 3t 155,*‘ WSbh this she fell distract*** In words like 'distract/ 

* e^remjA * (1 ICS), ‘ ex#fept ’ (P. L. ii. ilOO), ‘ succinct ’ (P* In. vl. 
643), '/* is the true participial term.,^ so that i^rms 

‘distracted,* etc , have really a doubly termifttipn like iiat, 

* in frequentative verbs, to,, utter, ‘to ^make sure ^hat 
my wtnrds convey what I mean.’ The messengen not oidy wishes 
to give an lntelli|;ible account of '^hat has happened, but b ap' 
pr^^nsive of the effect it wifi have ugpn olrl Manoah, as his 
*«peech, 1 1562, Indicates. * 

1557* cnuu, ‘main fact*; Lat* f the last or most 

important thing* ; cf, P. P. i. 283, “And last, the sum all, 
my‘ Fathoi ’stvolce ** ; P. L. vL 673, “The sum of things ** (after- 
wards called *1he main *)e; viii. 522, “ Th€ sum of earthly bhas**; 
xiL 575, “The sum of wisdom.*** ct^oamstance, ‘the acuompany- 
mg details,* used collectively, as i'fa Jlooker, ^cd. Pol. iv. kf»3j^ 

“ To what purpose all this circumstance.”^ * 

1560. not saddest, ‘ not the saddest that oafi happen.’ ^ 

1562. Of. Shakl Two Gen. cf Ver. iii. 1. 220, “I have fed upon • 
this woe already | And now excess of will make ftie surfeit:.** 
Todd refers to Petrarch* Sonet. 104, “Pascomi'di dolor,*’ “Ifc 
feed on grief. *l The Messenger asks lijianoah to indulge first in f^chf . 
prief as humanity may p^)mpt him to feA even for enemies, andi f 
implies that a gi'eater gnef is in stc»re, which he refrains^ 
ccnnmumcatiiig at tiy^e same^time, lest lioth be more than he caql? 
endure.' ^ ^ ^ 

1503 Itelate by whom, ‘say at whose lihnds*; join with 
“ overwhelmed and fallen,” r' 1558 For *by/ see 1. 15^. Short 
speodlies by different speakers here, as m (Ireek plays {e.q Soph, 
(kd. Tyr 026 nq. ; (Ed. Col. Z27 i>q . ), matj up a line (hypermeti-ie 
in the present Ciase) : — “Relate | by wli6m. | By Sam [ soil 
I'hiU I still l^ss I cus.” 

I56fi^ 1506. refirain , To utter. This use of ‘refrain ’ v^ith an 
infinitive clause for object may Be traced to its use as a rcguliii. 
tiansitive, gs in P. L.Vi, 360, “Refrained his Vmsim,” 

1567. irruption, ‘ a breaking in upon,’ a Latin use of the word,t 
cf, Senetm, Ep. cxvii, “Calanfjtates quae ad me irrupenint,*/ “ The ' 
misfortune that have burst upon me ” ; cY. the expr. ‘ to l)^*eak 
the news abruptly. ’ ' 

1568. too deep, sc. ‘ mto thy heart.* 

1569 tn^m, ‘ the n6dfe,*4pvhich • like Tr^ngwHUes fs strict*!?^ a 
pi *, as MiJton makes it hbre. He uses the singular, however, fe 
1. i538, and in P. P. i. 64, “This ill news.” The sing, had been 
used by Lyly (Ebphues, 1670), “otlmr newes is none^” ait%l is 
comiuosi in Shakspert^. ^ r 
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1570. Kote the dramatic e0ect of this 4^ouilbem^t. Todd 
.refers to Soph. WlttU 673, ^Opitmfs, This Itt^e consti^tea 

jhe “ Discov<&jy ” of the Action. ® 

1871 . de£i»ated, ‘undone,* ‘ destroyed ’^5 seel. 1278, n? 

1573. ThiiaSftieta^hor would naturally come to Manoah's mind, 
idea^ here^is the same as that in 11. 156 sq. ManoaJi had 
“'auedtoPransom Samson’s body from the prison of the Phili^ines, 
but death had done this, and more — ^it had ransomed his soul 
from the pfi JSn of th^body* • 

1574- windy, ‘empty,’ cf. 7&. xxvi. 18, “We havg as it wenp 
brought forth wind,jtf^e ha^^not wrought any deliverance in the 
saxth ” ; so Homer uses /uera/M^tcos and ApefuJbXiot lor ‘ vain* (lit. 
‘windy ’). The context shows that there is besides a particular 
reference to Plato’a dpefiuiop^ ‘winyly,* ‘ vain, used in the 
7ViecipJ«$u8 as opposed to y6f^Lfi<;^ (151), ‘fertile,* amd as equivalent 
im i^evdos ( 1 61 )|m»‘ false,* anti ovk d|to rpo<pTis (210), ‘not worth 
rearing.’ The ^exphtnation of this is to be found in Aristotle’s 
vTryfvdfiLCL ti<L * \](ina e^S ’ — rlicrovinv a>4 .. (5i# od yiyverai v€orr6s 

ov6^ dXX* ir^ra rk roiaOrd iariv^ “ They lay egg8...fK|»m 

which noftchicks are hatched, but which are alt windy,” Hist. 
^ 11 , w. 2i 1(^ » 

pi 576, 1571. JNTewton refers to Shak. Henry VIII. iii. 2. 365, for 
thosamo metaphor, mid t0 Lcve*» LTLost^ i« 1. lOd, “Byron is like 
an envious sneaping frost f That bitedlthe first-born infants of the 
spiing.” tAopm, ‘flower*; cf, mod. Germ. ?>/w?ne, and M.K. 
Metrical Psalter^ 1300 “Ala bloiiie #f felde sal he welyen 
(“wither*’) aw^i,” lagging reax of , ‘late depaitihg.* 

1578. It is noticeable that Man^ah doea not give way to grief in 
spite of what he says here : the two lines, 3590-t, caiT hardly be 
looked upon as the expression of uncontrollable soitow. See 
Introd. j>- 3fxx, and iT. 1708-9, n. 

1579. deatn, t e ‘the manner of one’s death.’ crown, ^ final 

gkiiy ’ ; so shame must be taken to mean ‘ Iasi disgracef,’ in ordo^ 
to coniplete the antithesis. • • 

1582. of, ‘by.’ 

1584. The Messenger’s words, together, with M&noah’s up to 
“ capse,” make one line. So alsoiis 1. 1586 made up. 

- 1587. At once, ‘at the same time.’ The sense is ‘because he 
could not destroy (his enemies) without #5Stroying himself. ’ 

^ 1590. Thus at last poetic justice ” y fulfilled* Samson’s error 
and the beginxflna c^his ir.isfortungiPwefe due to his liaving bficn 
“ over>weeik against himself ” — he ndw expiates tfiat eri^i*, and 
exids thoee miiSortunes by behig^“ overstrong againiA hinis^u.” ^ 

1^4. ^e-witnesB, ^ fiaving been an eye-witness,’ in apposition 
ivith ‘ thou. * * • 
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^ ^Ocm^iudii^, the*immnal use of pi. here, perhafus* seiriss 
to iimaH a noiiou of iudefiniteness emctfy as it does to ii» equi- 
valeut ^eir^amstatices * ; * eome occasion or another.* See 1. ^44 
for anotber senSS. e ' « 

1599. Idttle, se. of the business I had come upoi£» ’ 

J160Q. was nmoured ; supply *it,* see 1. 1541. M/E., aain 

modefn Italian, the iinpersonsd pronoun is often (omittdh when 
the true nominative follows as a Sentence introduced by the 
conj. ‘that/ c- - *' 

^ 1503. n^litded, * purposed,* ‘resolved ’ ; cf. J?utA, L 18, “ When 
she saw that she was steadfastly xi^indbd to sp with her ** ; Barpt*B 
Alvearie^ *‘To mind or x>niposG ; in animo naberey* 

im. at ; by ttj/npuie foij * from ' ; * not rto be abeent * being 
equivalent in setse to * to be present. J 

1606-161 1 In the description of the" theatre, Mll*on has effectAl 
a compromise between the arrangement of a* Greell and Boman 
theatre, and that given in the l^k of Jvdgcs ^ojE> th^ Philistine 
th'dhtre at Gaza« ^ 

1606 Half round ; this was the shape ^f the Boqian t^atreV 
that of the Greeks being a segment larger than a semicircle, 
two : this number is stated by Joaephqs, Ar^tiq. and cfcn 

be inferred from Judges^ Ti^i. 25. vipilted high, ‘ sup^rting 
lofty arches * There is no mention of the arch in the Hebrew 
Bible, and the English rendering ‘ arches * in Ezthi xJ 16, is not 
correct. 'Landor, therefore, pointed out the efxpressipn in the 
text as an inst/auce of anachronism Modern ri^search. such as 
those of BosBel\^i and*Wilkin»^on, has, however, established the 
fact that arches wete kiioMfu in ancient Egypt and employed in 
domestic architecture, though absent in tl^r temples. Hence it 
is inferred that the Jews may have introduced the arch from * 
Egypt into Canaan. 

' leof, 1608. ewai degree ywrt . ‘ each grade of n craeaffiLtauk.* 
‘every grade of .Me quality y as Enumerated xnT 1653. sort, 
from Lat. originally meant ‘ destiny,* as m XJhaucer, Prol. 
to Knights “ Were it a venture or sort or cas.’* Hence 

the derived meanings of (1) * manner * in the phrase ‘in sort* 
(corresponding to Fr. dc sorteq^e) found in* Spenser ; (2) ‘ epm^ 
pyiy j Elizabethan lit^^rature swarms with instances of this^Er5e" 
of tne word, ^.gf, “a goodly sort/* “ a sort of shepheard groomes ’* 
(Spenser), “ a soft o^' wolyer.,’* *‘a sort of tatter’d rebels ” (Beau. ai]j3 
FI. ), “a sort q^L flatterers^* fMnrlowe)!i^ “a sortohra^ens ** (Dekker), ^ 
“ un6hbsen f'Jid unarmed sott*’ {Ferrex and Porrex), (3) ‘ rank/ 
kt. ‘lot in life/ as in tne text : ^f. AcU^ xvii. 5, “ certain lewd 
fellows of the 6cwer sor«,**( where Wyclif Ra|S “ comyn puple,” an^i 
'the Gr Teat. rQu dyopalayp ; Ben Jonson, Wmirif M(m %h his 
9 € *1 
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HwrMmr^ i. A genl3«iuaii of your partS> ca»riage» and 
estimation. ” ^ » 

1^09. Theotber side, «.e. ‘tlie side eoqp^sponding loathe dia> 
me&r of the cirqle ’ ; this side had no ^all> so that the coi^funon 
people assembled optside could see Samson's f)erforinance from 
behind his hac^. '* 

JfelO. * bencjfces. ’ the words are doublets li ke * Jdrk^* fi^d 

* church y*^ * gyke * and * aitch .^ Milton here does not follow the 

Scnp^re acwflini wfilch states that “ there were nptyii the roof 
about three thousand men and women that beheld wibiile Samson 
made sport ’* {Judjjee^ xvi. » 

1911. obseureiy, * unnoticed/ Being a Hebrew, the man would 
naturally wish not to attract atteni4on> ^ 

1612. gre^f high, zAigma : ‘ the fea»t waxed u^errier, and day 
advancdR towards noon.* ^ • 

‘ ^613. high chftV, ‘igoodly entertainment.* 

1616. BveiyLMt. anything delivered to a servant,* such as 
(forelbrly) ^tiQowance for the keep of a horse, or (as now) a eedt 
of clothes.^ Though the word occurs in Chaucer,'* and in Caven- 
dfsh’s^^W/fe of^Woleepy Spenser thought it necessa:^ to explain its 
meaniug in his View of the Present State of Ireland, Milton uses 
th#*word witllotit any of it^present prosaic association in Comus^ 

Liveried angels,** ** Clouds thousand liveries dighi,** 

and JP. L, iv, Sober livery ** of tw;ilight. 

1617. timbrel* % musicalanstrument of percussion, af^o called 
a ‘ tabret * Pr ^ tajpbourine. * 

1619 gataphracta, Cr. Kardt^paicrfi ; cavi^lf v in b^H^ 

and horse^v'cre protected {<ppdtr<ru}) by,.<M£S7pf m The, wonl 
. 18*80 eTpTaSneaBy“‘S^^iu note to xi. 770, and 

is used by Polybius, Ylutarch, and Livy for * mailed horses.* 
Dacian ca’s^liT are represented as * cataphracts * on Trajan’s 
Column, and Major Denham ( 7Vave/«) states that the Beghiarmi 
lancers of Cential Africa were^ cased, both man and horse, in 
iron mail. ^ 

• 1621, Rifted, from subst. *rift,’ which is again from the verb 

yf ‘ to rive,’ meaning ‘ to tear,* ‘to split,* c flamoiuriw with pyyiffa. 

* clai no rouf^ l y pra isi p jg.* ITor tha*rare use of clahiour * as a 
trdHJsTtive cx SouCh’sA*ermo^i«, “to clamour the sun and stars out 
of their courses ” ; Shak. Wtnter^s Talcyiv, i 250, “Xflamour your 
tongues *’ ; this last, however, being a doi^tful passage. The word 
is^ed coiftempt«iousl^ in the text li^ fitit. damiio 

-* 1622. thrall, see i 370, n. d 

1623, 1624. uadaujited, whe»s.. ]?laoa ; hyyerbaton for '•an- ' 
<hi^ted came to the pl%pd where.’ set Mare him, ‘appointed 

for hha to oerforn', ’ 
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1626. *^ thont heaifatkmM* from the osigmal sense ef 
*el'^ya ' ;,see SWRJ, n. 

1027. ^fJl, to be join^ with * what/ 1. 1623, as *the object of 
*perfohned.* stnimdiottB, so spelt again in P, L, x. 351, and in 
both places having the Laidn sense ctf ‘ amazing ^ i(s*upto^ * to be 
astonished’). Kichardson quotes ftom*^ other 17th century 
i^ritexp where the’ i is also inserted. So ‘ tremenpous ’"‘was (Sice 
spelt ^^temeuduous,’ and is now pronounced * terrimend(g)touB ’ 
as a vulgarism. 


* 1628. antagoniat. Samson now hgares in his* cape^city of 
Agonist (see note on Title). Tbis^capacJly ^ust not be con- 
founded with that of Protagm{»t\vpunQ,ytavi<rriis or *>chie£ actor ’) 
of the play, prhloh Samson also fulhls. 

1636. hia guide, see U. i-ll, n. 

1631. we, i.c, * I and those otl^rs?who stood ^rther off.* 

1632* Jndg(^8y xvi. 26) *^And Samson sa&d vikts. the lad that 
diold him by the hand, Suffer me that I feel thd|v Harp whetpupon 
tlf^ house staiyieth, that I may lean upon thezn.^ ^ 

1634. arched roof, see 1. 1606, n. Todd notices thiit Miltonds 

fond of the arch ; of. Naiiv. Ode, 16, ancl P^ L* 726, ’Arched 
xooii* XI P€nH,t.ltlf “ high^mbowed^roof.” r *** cv 

1635, which, Latin coufiff'-r. for * aw d* (when he felt) them.* 


16.37. eyes fast fixed, i.e. ‘'In that attitude in which he nould 
be if he had eyes, ancl fixed his gaze on the ground.’ Of. Horn. 
11 iii. 217, KariiX^ovbs 6/x/iara 7rJ|d?, “Fixing ^jis eyC^ upon the 
giound.” 4 

1641. as reason was, as there was (good) reason*; Milton 
(jften omits the impersonal ‘ there *: see L, 1721, and cf. P. L. vi. 
126, “Most reason is”; viii. 443, “ Goocfioason was**^ P. R. vi» 
526, “ Good reason then,*' ^ 

16^2. heheld, participial adj. agreeing with ‘ which * contained 
in ‘ what,* 1. 1640. 

1645. ampze ; verb t^sed as noun ; so once in/;he pi. in Shak. 
Love's L. Lost, ii, 1. 246, “ Kis face’s own margent did quote' such ^ 
amazes.” strilce, there is a double meaning in the word, and a' 
dreadful irony in one of its significationB. • 

1646-16^9. These Ities constitute the Catastrophe or Lusia of 
the action (see Introd. p, xvii.). They also constitute its rb 
or the circumstance f.t) at rouses the feeling^ of terror in^ihe 
sp^tator. r According to Aristotle's disti&.ct|^on {Poet. ii. 14) 
may be inferred to be of the highest order, the dreadful deed be- 
* ing^perpetrated nf)t on an enemy, not even on those near and^ear 
to us, but — what is more terrible than^'qjFther of these — upon the 
perpetiUtor himself. •' ^ ^ 
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1648. iptian, hpjperhcUon^ for * A» 'w)ke& momitaitiis tromblo 
with/ etc. The roforcsnee 1 b to an earthquake, suc}^ as etDoom-*^ 
panies a volj^anic eruption. The simile is also used in P. Ij, vi. 
195, sg, - peut, ^peut up,* *oo'nfined,’ ft-ithin the bov^s of the 
earth, and sg^in^s forcible exH ; ef« Shak» V^nu$ mid Ad, 1646, 
As when the wmd^iSlmpriBoned in the ground j Struggling for 
pAssag^t eartft’s foundation shakes.*^ massy, a hybrid, tneSa^non 
termination -|r ( A.S. -ig) bei^ joined to the Bomanee word * mass.’ 
Spenser, Shakspere, and Miltion all use this form, and none of 
them seems^to have ^sed the Mer form mobsstve, which occurs in 
Congren^e, perhaps for the hrst time, being probaj^ly a pofft- 
restoration word* • e ^ 

^653. These constitute the ‘degrees of sort/ 1. 1607. 

1654. HmAUadya %)r ‘ the choice djj^wer of their Mobility. ^ 

16559 round, ‘ neighbou|ing^ ’ * 

* 1657. inevil|A>ly. |This word is sign 16 cant. It distinguishes 
the suicide df »amAon, on the one hancb from 'that of Ajax, the 
se^tiyc Uiyeif,* who preferred a ‘ glorious death * by suicide^ to 
li\®g a life of* disgrace ; and, on the other han^, from th^* of 
/!)ato, thb Koman Stoic, who committed suicide because he 
look^ upoTSit as a ‘ l life. Sam- 

ian’s prayeil fe** death (17650) showg that he did not presume to 
take the matter iifto hift own hands, and his present action 
towards hiriiself is iiiiav9>idablv bouAi up with that other towards 
his* enemies, to which he felt nirnself called by divine inspiration 
(1. 1381 sq ). Tti is to be noted also that iii Jewish layj{ there was 
no direct prohibition of this act, and in those cases m which it 
was committed fsuch as those of^gaul, AJiithoph^l, and Zimriyno 
opinion, eitliei* in condemnation or approval •of tile deed, is 
expressed. * 

1660-1707. TheC^m now break the long silence, in which ?‘e- 
speef/or the falJier had held them while he was eagerly niakvng his 
anxtouti inquiries^ mul, %ii the Commos or Lament^ d^clm'c thevt^ 
Salmon had at last fidjithd the^work to which he had been covse- 
C7'afedi and that his death was not w^U^gly self 'inflicted^ but the 
work of dire n^cossity. The First l^michjoms druvis rt^jivctwre of the^ 
Philistines caught red-handed and destroyed in the midst of their 
idolatry arndfeasting^and jmt aff^ they had nneonacionsly impor- 
tmned to h%s task the heavem-apjnnnted instmmimt of theyp destmcttaii. 
Then the Second Semichorus draws, m a titries of glorious similes^ 
the contrasted jncture of this instrument of God, desfmed and we- 
^ctedf bad nn^pectedly retnmng aiyifdalhfg terrible vmgeance 
^on his enemies, an^ l^avmg behind hi%yj,fame thtU wiM live for^ever, 

1660. dearly bought, ‘ wit^his own life.’ 

^ 1661. Livtuff or ilyiw? ‘ whether living or jying/ Le, * both in 
life ^d jp deatlj.’ 
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1664 Of. <Hom^ Od, vil. 60, dXX* 6 fdp SKetr^ ka6» drdffSuXoif, 
^d^Xrro 6’ 5^H€ brought 4estructi<m upon the arrogant race 

(of giants)^ and perished himself. ** 

1665. ta3igled» Milton uses this form again in P, JR, ii. 1^2, 

Tangl’d in amorous nets.*' % 

ld68. Cf. ASsch. Prom. Vinct. 105, rb t^s *Av6.yK7ff Arr* dd^ptr^v 
** Unconquerable is the force of necessity.” R?ur. 11^. 614, 
deiyijs *ApdyKifs obdip Itrx^teip v\4op^ Nothing is a^*onger than 
dire necessity,** So Blato, Legg^v. 10. T'^ese Hebre^w^s here 
st^ak in the «language, though not in the spirit, of the^reek 
chorus. Milton has elsewhere coiituasted ^ree-will with ne- 
^^cessity (P. L. iii. 110 ag,, v. 62B ag.), and providence (or, 
as it is there ra.lled, fate) with necessity (P. X. \di. 171 sg.). 
In the text, while the exp*'es8ion * not im^villingly*' points to 
the first of the^ contrasts, Milton , would hardly make his 
Hebrews say in the spirit of the ^ Greek ch^mis that nc-t 
cessity has on this occasion overruled the ^jovictence of God. 
Tkis, however, is what the Greek dramatists,, when 

spehi^ing of "fate and the fates, whom .^schylus (y,ga?». ffc^'4, 
Prom. Vinct SSi) represents as stronger than ZeufiL Mil- 
ton’s idea seems to approach closer to the Stoic doci^,nne w’lich 
identifies fate with Providence, and teaches that it is jible to turn 
evil into good by* making it fiibserve ie*s owtn far-feaching pu^ 
poses, whose law, ‘thelaw(9f necessity^* oi the law of nature, 
as modem science would call it,, which acts uniformly, no matter 
' whether its action afFe<^s the good or bad ; it ’is opposed to 
the law of freedom, by which the moral nature of man le enabled 
to rise superior to its surroundings. Samson had* won this moral 
freedom tbiongV the cfiasteniKg and purification his soul had 
iindorgdhe in adversity, bub this could not save him from the 
operation of the unalterable decree of fatoi^ or, as the scientist 
would say, of the physical laws of nature It is in this contrast 
tliai the pathos of the tragedy lies. It is noticeable, too, that 
While Milton preserves the form of the traditional doctrine of the 
Ctreek drama in his use of the w%>rd ‘ necessity,* lie gives that 
doctrine an entirely new meamng that brings it iqto better har- 
mony with Hdorew and Chriatfem ideas on the point • 

1667. in numlier more. xvi. 30, “ So that the dead 

which he slev'' at his death were more than N;hey w hich he slew 
in his life.” 




* exceaftivfely/ ^ * 

^672. fnaa-wwiAig,** This spttlling (used again in II Pam, 6ri, 

* chauntreBS is dua to the influence of French j^onunciation. * 
Spenser is full of wo^ds spelt with which properly should have 


fttRlne:, see h^4fl4, n. • 

l()73 Dread. The expression is coxx;gpounded of^^the 

epithet ‘4iving,* so commonly applied in Scripture to God, and of 
' dref.d ' froiii a passagt in Imiah (viii. IH, ** Sanctify the Lord of 
hosts himself .r let him be your dread The word was used as 


Q. i. 6. 2). So as an adj. ; thus Henry V. is called “most dredde 
lord’* (Rymeifs^ i>ortt?w€y<8)5 James I. 5s' called “ most dread 
sovereign*^* in the Dedication of the A . F. (This form, without 
the ed, appears m Chaucer’s Cler^^s Ta/e^ ^‘btlovid and drad.”) 


lattei^da ys" 8le tmTe o?"^ ^iueL"?udge“^ of 

Samson H Sam, iv , '3“ T ttie TrSm^nce IS 

to Sie * * Glory orWe' Lord ”* tT&'al' dwelt in the sanctuary. 

Ta/r(/n7m this is called the She%tnehj lit.^*a dwelling*; he; 
outward manifestation of divine gjory.' 


Ta/rgn7m this is called the Shelstneh, lit.^*a dwelling*; hence, ‘tlie 


1675. spirit of nliren gy. Miltt^^i perhaps w^as thinking of the 
Latin saiyiSgXjn^^SDem vtdt pf^dere, prius dement ai^ “ Whom 
God' wishes to destroy He first drives ^nj/ad,” or thij Greek pro- 

quoB^ lii a 'dbte td ^tlie SFagmenS of Euripides, ^rai' Bk 
AtUfxtav ^u8pi Troptf^-jff icaicd | rdr vovv fjSXa^e TrpQrov, “ God first 
dB|>rives of rcason^tlte man for contrives ^evil ** Todd 

quotes a similar sentiment from the acholia on Sopfi^ Anftff." 

1676. 19110, i e. Hhe Spirit,* which is here personified liUe the 
Greek Furies and Frixiyes. 

IfiflJ. rjpt on, ‘ intent on.’ • ^ 
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1680. ^unknowingly*’ The archaio ad)»/uii- 

weetiiag ’^ako oocturs in Milton, and the verb ^ weet ’ is common 
in Spensec/ from root nn, ^see/ ^know.’ importuned, see 1, 
776, n. • ♦ * « 

1681* Speedy ; adj* for adv,, of. the expr. ^'oame|^uick.^ 

1682* fbnd, see 1. 228, n. 

$683. into, * under * in x^rose. 

1685: or to sense reprobate, 'or Uji vo a repv^xe sense, 

* abandoned to wicked thoughts, ’-of. Bam, if 28, “ Go"d ga^e them 
oci er to a repeobaie mind to do those things which are not con- 
venient.** *’* Rcpro^te * is used alwam by Milton in his poetry, 
as once by ShalfepSre in the dramal {L,L.L, i. 2. 64, ‘‘'Reprobate 
thought*^) as fin adj , which it originally was (Lat. reprobat?u8, 

‘ reproved,’ ‘censured,* hen^^e ‘deserving reproof*). * 

1686. bUndnesB Internal The^ Uords stril^ngly bring out 
the contrast between iSj^nison and his Phivistin^ enemies ; cf. 
JBfphes, iv. 18, “ Being alienated from the life bf God . because of 

blindness of theii* heart ’* ; JmcrcHm, ii. 1^. mi^fas 
hon^inum mentor ! O pectora caeca,** “O miserable souls of men, 
O blind hearts !** Ovid, Met, vi 472, “Pro superi, quaiftunynor-» 
talia pectora caecae | Noctis habent,** “U ye gods above; how 
blind a night fills the hearty of men Todd refi^rap to Guariar, 
Pastor FidOy “ O cecity de le terrene^' mentl,” “ O blindness of 
earthly souls ! ** ^ * 

1687. The Second Semichonis take qp the idea £n the last line 

and compl»^te the picture of the contrast. ' « 

1688. thought, ac, ‘ to be * ‘ to have been.^ extlneralshed, 

* rendered ‘powe-’less,* tlie metaphor is expanded below. 

1089. inward eye^ What he here repr^'iiits as vouchsafed to 
Samson, Milton prays in ParddUse Loar {hi. 51-54) might be 
granted to him. Cf. Ephea, i. 18, “The eyes of your understand - 
^nig being bnhghteued *’ Todd quotes from Henry More, Milton’s 
friend, ‘'^Bui corporal life doth so* obnubilate } Our inward eyes 
tliat they be nothing b;fight *’ ; cf. also Guarini, Paatot' F%do, 
“ Aprir iiel auco senso occhi^lincei,” “To opeif piercing eyes 
within blind sense. *’ 

1690. fiery vlrtae, ‘impetuVus strength^* ‘ardent courage.’ 
For this senve of virtue cf. P.Z. ix. 694, “Your dauntless virtue**’ 
The same metaphor, b\it with a difiterent application, occurs in 
Chaucer, Prol. Beev*^s Tal^ “ Yet in our ashen cold is fire yreken ” ; 
cf. Giay, Eleqif, “ And ixA ashes* live thep’ jvonted fires.” 

16b2' Prof, Masson has bben the first tocivc**the correct mean- 
ing of this passage. On accourt of the ‘but ’ in 1 1695, otl\er 
readings, such as ‘%ud not/ ‘nor’ insdi}^ of ‘and,* had beefi 
proposed **n this lino, ^ut there is no need to alter thp orfgmal 
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reading, * and. ’ The idea sought to be Saavej^ here in sitoile 
is that of one des^pised by hk enemies^ suddenly booming for- ^ 
midedde to them. But one simile not being ademmte for this 
gu^se, jwo* or mther three, have be^ used by ,?MilflQn. The 
Philistinesl^m their lofty seats lookmg down «Pon.JSamsfflcJ 


inCSs oi^esene ikoancxty from" a on^’ 'dreaded eneny, are JOOEemd 
to viUaytic^fawi” Icjoking down frojn of.tbefriigi^V 

ing-place unpn the ^i^nt *gir%wling at evm»ilig dusk 
Suddeniy there comas dangik: and destruction Irmn a quad^erl 


least expected, and the downrush of the crashing house ^ 
likened to tlie swoo^ of an e^lc from the sky overhekd. Thaia 
thtf destruction so dealt is ndC the wcark of a cruel wrong-doSF| 
but proceeds ItdlKl' the jtii^ anger of an ofirendedG7d^l^ Set fdlTh] 
in a third shnile, in which the eagle k not the rapacious bird of 
prey, b\it the messenger Jupiter's wrath, charged with his 
thunderbolt, hvei^g, *that sallies forth ^e eyeidng.^* 
L, * serpent, ’da in '* " - 


dragon^ 


NaL Odet 168, “ the old Dragon ** ; P, L, 


X. ‘SS^au* now dragon grown, huge python.^' Ck 

xii. 9,^‘*!A.nd the great Dragon ... that old serpent.’* * <?o 
in Hornet^ JL ii. 308, the dragon sent by Jupiter is a serpent. 

undeia the nam^ of Draco, evidently describes the habits 
of the boa ^onstrictor {IUhL J>^a<.^viii. 11. 12; xxix. 20, etc,). 
lUe word k derived from Ur. ddpKOfjtm, * to see,*’ and this idea, 

, absent in the text, occuss in Comiw j(395, “dragon watch ”) and 
in the description of the dragcgi watching the (krdens of 
the Hesperide^, Anoth^' idea, swiftnes*^ t)f flight, commonly 
associateif with the dragon, k also absent in the text, dut occurs 
in Jl Pe7i8. SpnW, P Q. i. 11 ; ,S'ak. M, N. D. iii. 2. 379 ; Ben 
Joiisoii, Catiline, iii. 3 ; Beaa. andYl. The lIoneet^ah*s Fortune, 
111. 3. ^ ’ 

1693. Assailant. the dragon in the Iliad attacks a 

sparrow’s nest. perched roosts, ».e. ‘roosts fumislied with 
perches.' ‘ Perch * for birds (I^at. j^erhea) is lit. ‘ a rod*.’ a^d tlic, 
siime wot d as ^ perclt ’ in linear measure. ‘ Roost ’ ; 8keat dis- 
cards the etymology from ‘ to’rest,’ and suggests that the woid 
is derued from the same root as *roof.^ nests, ^Ci*tor hatching 
youi»g ones ^ 

1694. In order ragged, the reterence is to the scats in the 
t]»eatre, arranged ;m rows. 

1695. * tame Tthe^wo" epithets ore used with a 

contemptuous reference to the besotted Philistines. * Villatic,’ 

‘ y* ‘ .b^f-!>TOr fowl; ’ are ; 

'«f. Pun iTTK, xx.mri7, “ vMaticasMf&a’’! Varr. it R. S. 
“ViUttticaogallinae.” - i inr-ir&jrr j 

• • ^ ^ 

16^. doodled thi^der, ^thunder from* a cloudless sky,’ 

and tlier^ore ^all the more terrible, because unexnectod. Sucli 
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thunder aittkong the Jttcienba was an ominous ^lorteat. ^us it 
|>rese«gied Qaesar’s death and the battle of Phiuppi {Virg.‘ Georg^ 
1 . 487), and Ivas once a warning to on Epicurean loose-liver 
(Hen*. 0<£- i. 3. 4)* bolted, * shot like a bolt or orhow.’ Militon 
uses the 'same metaphor in Jfectscyii of Church Gammmef^ with 
reference to Samson’s looks : They s^-emly sn^k thunder 
With ruin upon the heads of those his evil counSellorsb, but viot 
without great aMiction to himself.” Jortin poiivt^s out that the 
simile of the eagle or vulture is .used of Ajax as th||i terror of his ' 
enemies by Sophocles, Ajax^ 167 ft' 

1697. for, * given up for,’ * despaired of as.’ 

1699 self-begotten Wrd, ^the C^hoenix.’*' Another A^naehirtm- 
ifnn ; the phoenix being the product of the Greek imagination, 
though placed in the east.*, «lohnson censuires the invToductic^ of 
this simile. Blit the phoenix h%d long been in use as a figure 
in Christian literature. Sii T. Bfowne referti to Tertulhsu, 
Ambrose, Cyril and other Christian writeriJ rjs u^ng it as a type 
^>f the Resurrection. On a poem, the ‘ Carmeat pe J^hoenicc * of 
iSaCtautiuB, wj^s baaed the A. 8. Phoenix of C5rK3wulf, whfeh is 
also an allegory on Christian life and death, self-b^fotten, see 
1. 1703, n. , • « (f ' 

1700, Arabian woods, l^^ilton derives the unusual idea of 

woods' in Arabik no doubt from Pliny at, iciu 9) who .4lLys 

that this bird died with fhe date-pakn, Or. tftoTvLt), and Ovid, 
{MH *xv. 296 aq who says that it builds its nests in the 
hrancheajpt the palm# Shakesi>care improves i:^t>6n this in Temp, 
iii. 3. 23, “ There is one tree, the phoenix throne, one phoenix ) 
At this ttoe reigning there j’l (ind in the Phoenix and the Turtle^ 
“ Let the^birdcof loudest lay | Ou the sole Arabian tree.” em- 
bost, ‘hidden,’ /fr. ‘in the woods’; from^D. Fr. embusquer. It. 
imhoscare Igbosco, ‘ a busli ’) ; Miltou also«:;ties the form ‘ tmbosk ’ 
in hiB prose works ; cf . Spenser P, Q, iii, 12. 17, “ As a dismayed 
deara-in^cliaoo embost;*^ so, in the cognate sense of ‘enclosed’ 
m F’. Qfr i. 3. 24, “In mighty arines embost,” and metaphorically 
ui iv. 4140, “he lig in ease onJl>ost.” The word has various 
meanings in, Shaksperd (See Schmidt’s Lex ), v-^^d an enti^rely 
different sense in P. L. xfi. 180 ; see Dodsley’s note to At* 
hiunazaVi v. 2 (vii. 200). 

1701. nOfe.seoond Imows, cf.*’P. i. v. 27^, “A phoenix .. tfcat 

#o/ebird”; Ovid, Anior, ii. 6, 54, “ Et vivat x>hoeiux, uiuca 
sempex* avia ” ; Shak. Henry VIII. v. 5. 4) , “But as when the bird 
of wonder dies, the phoenix.” In the P/ioewiia; and^he 

Tm ties howl&ver (where Sj^ak. again makes th& phoenix a female^ 
he gives her a mate, tae turtle-dove, and “ Single nature’s double 
name | Neither ty^o nor one ♦was called. ” nor third ; this^ is, 
.strictly speaking, unnecessary, but server to emphasize the woid 
‘ second*^ above. 





luamimti zro^ or* m^£ 

* 'vrwk,* iiFC6&^ * iio ^«kkV.'«^ i“«# liv 1^ ; 
m 7;. the Word B^ds for biii^t^Oring. 

1^3. late "llie ^oetiix 6r a male with' ^e aixel^te ; jldilWo;. 
like Shaki^pe^^Bce 1 . t^l, n.), .makes female. ^ ktiw Womb.^ 
Modom somewhat from tim'taceoebt.gi^rea^ by the^ 

am^euis, who d^cribe the now^boenix as ar iiemg oat of the dead' 
bo4y (and 4 iot Jpe os^ea) of itP parent Hdt. ii, 73, ^Ttedv oi 
dm0^yf; “Afta^ its falJfer dies”; Oyid. M^L xv. 402, 

“ Cotpore de patrio,” From the body of Hs lather ^ j I^lin. B. 
iV^ X. 2, “ Ex ossibtia delnd^ et meaullift,” From th^ bones 
and iparrow j(of tne aeu,d bird#*^ ; so Tslo.^ Anri^ vi. 2S), and 
carrying it on its wings frOm Arabia to the cfty of the 
snn (ffeliopolis) in Egypt, for orematicp, enclosed in a hollow 
'* ” orsBall of myrrh. Mtlt<^ follows this account in P. X. 

.^3 but libre, Jike Skakspere, Dryden and Byron, he 
makes the old •Ij^ dmm itself. This notion had its origin 
perhaps in Qyid, xv, 400. teemed, * brought^ forth into 

life,’ ^ 

* } ^ *> 

1^04. ^evlKreB ; the constr. is ‘ Virtue, bke that bird . teemed,, 

revives ’ ; so thi^t the simile ends at this last Word. 

X76<1 her, ».e.’ ^of virtue,* T^'hSch here stands for *a ‘ person of 
virtue * ; the gender is due \p the Latin ^vender {virtus, f.), and to 
tlie supposed sex of the phoenix, w*ithi wliich virtue is compeared.., 
Cf. Honi. (^d. xxfv.^ 196, r<j5j ol h.\4os offTror^ iS\kTrai | -ijs dper^s, 
“ Wherefore fame of her virtue shall never die/* Tyrtaeus,* 
jEf/eff, ii 9. 31, oOSf^ yr^e xA^os l<r^jK.d7r6XX^reK oureD, | 

dXX’ vird 7 ^ irep itJbP ylyy^rat d^Syaros'* ‘‘Never does kis fair fjgtme 
or his nairre perish^ but though he be in the grave, lie yet becomes 
ad^ immortal. ’ * ^ 

1707 . secular bird, L*;. *as a secular bird.’ Pliny is particular 
in noting that the phoenix, according to the senator MamliJis, 
lives 509 years , Herodotus mex^iems 500 years, and. so Ovid, 
Afel. XV. 395, *‘Haec ul»i quincpio suae complerii saecula vitae/* 
A saecyitiwf amoiigHhe Romans was a period of a ceiiti^y ages 
rjf lives, i.e, ^dnrtng ages/ etc., ‘for generations of men/ 2'he 
of fpLjn^. whic;h is the moral MUton draws here fWSBf 

from the 

s^e Neitry Ff/f v. 5.47. ^ ' ' ' 

170^-1758. ^fier a imig mlen^^ d/iirmr^ ^hieh wtny weU 
imagine that mi lyfieynal straggle going on;^ Manqa% 

spe^Sss* Be sees no caitse for Imnentvdion; no reason^ “ io tgive the 
reins ip but he Jlnds a sottree^of t'/imsolation in the nob^ 

marfher of his mrCs deedh^ m^whed ha^ haj^imed is^^ttjell andfair^^* 
— With miSy thi. active^ pr&tival nature of the jcdd ynan fur^ him 
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re^!oln£el^%wa^ tp ths^mrk ^Jinding the 5o%» aiui prt^ming to 
paf the^ iaet kmmrg due to the dead^ The Cnoma^ whose metmoh 
Me of mind etrongly with Mim&Me fuUure^ stays ' 

hehindf to df'OW the smeThii Tnorai — ** a/l is best to i^vetd 

the frame ofminid in whtch events have left it:^**cahn of indnd, oJd 
lesion spent ” — thus too shovsing in their Hast wof^ ^that the snd 
of the tragedy. OfS set forth in Milton^ a Introduction Ulhwiae 
been fulfilled ^ t 

1708. Come, oome. l^ote ths in^atience with*^irhici» Manoah 
w brealcs uppn the lament of the Choi^us. ^So Hecv^ba checks her 

grief wHfen she hears of fche noble de^ of her daughter Polyxena, 
who gave herself up to be slain ^s a sacrbace* upon the tomb of 
Achifles {E\^. Hec. 591 6'^.). 

1709. iitttt Itimself, * acquitted himselfji ‘ dischai^ed his duty ’ ; 

see I. 609, n. ^ ^ ‘ 

1710. Like Bameon, r.^. ^as Sam^n, th^consecmted servant of' 

God, was expected to do.* HeroicOty, thishs ike proper atlverb 
dtySni the adj. ‘ heroic * ; the form * ’^^%e«adv. an 

adj. with a r^lundant or dduble termination , ‘ '' « 

1713. sons of Caphtor, Hhe Philistiix.)s ’ ; see 1. 2^, n.ui. < 

1715. freedom. This fi^edom was accomplished soon after m 
tlie days of Samueh This is a propfaecy ixi Maifoah’s moutlfj but 
it mignt be put as one ipto Milton’s as well. The Revolution 
effected the freedom of England from Stuart misgoveniinent. 
let bulj; them, t}ie<*proee order is Viet then^ but,* ^.r. *if they 
only.’ 

1716. ^'0ccasloii; seb 1. 224^^. this, is emphatic. The Israelites 
had^ieglect^ former opportunities ; see 1. 241 sq. 

' 1717. Cf. Eur. Jihes, 768, Oaveiv yhp d>K\tQs plv, el daveiv Xf^dv 
, rots i'ufcri d* 67*05 ical S 6 /xu)u et’do^a, “To die with glory, if ''a 
niaei mast die, | to the living, to his house | Is triumph, is re> 
nowu’^* Tyrtacus, Meg. ii. 9. 23, ai>r^5 5' ir Trpof*dxotsi weoifv <f>^hor 
ti\ese ^v/udp | dtrrv re sal Xaoi>s khX narip ivKXeiaas, “ Himself, fall- 
ing amidst the forembst 'warricn:‘s,^loses his o^n life, but to his 
city and his people and hisVather he brings fame. ** 

17 I 8 . which, ‘what,’ circumstance thai^’ happl^t yet; 
the prose consir. would have a comparative, ‘ happier still., all 
this, ^.e, * he has d&fkc all this.* 

1721. Nothing l3 hett^, ‘ there is nothing (no cause) here * see 

l, u. VT 

1722. !imoCk the bread, in prose ‘^knoch the breast for.* ^^lis 
'vv^s a bign of lupufiiiug among the l^brews ; see LuhSt xxiy^ 48. 
no contempt, tno contemptible actiox^’ ‘nothing deserving con- 
temptr 
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1723. nothing * nothing 

Bee Abj^ott, § 123. This oonstr. seeme better tahing *But ’ 
as a pte^osiiign meaning 'e^toept’ ^weil ancl^ladr ’ as 

sub^ntives, ^ 

1724. teaS/fi/^ ‘ oala5 the violenoe of our gri^.' 

I*®?, ga find? * go to fin<L^ The sign of the'' !in£nitiye is often 
omitted after vdrba of motion j^^cf. Shw. Hamlet, ii, h 101, **I will 
go seek Jhe teig.” See Abbotti § 349^ Convers^y, when the 
prep. ‘ to ’ is^ expressed, the verb of motion is, oft^ omitted > 
see 1. 1250. • ' j 

1726 £roni the strelibn by hpperbafm, to be placed after ‘ with 
la vers,’ next line. 

1727. ^Vefflsels % washiAg, fulXotgi^^^jgftto^ 

) ‘^th what spMd, I can’; ^urith all possible speed.’ 

the while, ‘ meay^vh^^* adv. <xualifying ‘will send.’ 

1 72*11 to say^e ilSay, ‘ to refuse, ’ /#r. ‘ to accede to my wish that^^^ * 
, kindred alioula (5bm?! to take away Samson’s body.o The expres- 
sion ‘ to saymiay ’ is old, and occurs in Havelock the Dane (1280) ; 
cf.*Sbalk Eieh%III, lii. 1. 119, “ You ’ll say^ beggar nay.” ' The 
phrase seems to have sunived the doiyg away of ^e distinction 
between ‘nay^gftid ‘n«r’ (as<€et forth in Sir T. More’s attack on 
Tyudale’s translation of the N. T,), foi>»^hakspere uses the forms 
“ by yea and no,” “the very yea and the no is.” * 

1730 Jvfi(/es, 31, “ Tfien his brethren and all the house of 
his father came down and took him. and brought him up, and 
buried him between Zorah and Tlshmol, in ^be bu^ing’-^face of 
Manoah his father. ” ^ * 

• 

4 1732. aileixt Although loud lamentations were characteristic 
of Jewish mourning, there are passages in Scripture pointing to 
silence as one of its features also. Thus Job’s friends sit on»the 
gnmiid seven days and seven nights with him, “ and none^ spake 
a word unto him ” In Eztk^ x^v. 17, “jeoveriug the hj>e ” is 
,on€> the signs of mourning. The loud wailing was chiefly done 
J»y hired mourners, while silence for a time was observed by the 
1 datives and friends, obsequy. ^is singular is unusual ; it 
occiy.'s m Bpenser, F. ii. 1. 60, *‘I?ut ere they did th^ir utmost 
pbsequy " ; in Fabyan, Chron* Pre^. “ Th*y (ij tapers and ij 
candilstykks) do lie sett at my ^rave and to brenne the tyme of 
the# hole obsg^iuy ” ; and m Darnel, CuiL is fhentioned the 

“solemn obsequy* fgi Slichard II. Ij^s^ly in English the^pl. 
is dsed like the Lat. oheequia^. It is pofsible that % using the 
sing.^ Milton liere means to Mve the Jivord the meaning of ‘ traih ’ 
(lit® ‘ a following ’), and t^jln as is not unusual with mm repeats 
tlie idoef imiijediately afterwards in “funeral train.” The mnera) 
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pr^perj^ ^ called would t^t he per^cum^'' W Philia- 
tmcfgratiii^ veiylifcely. ^ ^ 

1734. ^I735< OMaiu^ hendifl^B £oi(^ * ehMy lauirei^ ^ 

1735. ixraiidbliis {mlin; the palm hasjio but Idlltoji 

<{Wice repeata this epithet, P. L. iv/39J vi, 8S6/ by which of 
course is meant the tufted ci'own of l^eaves. ® « 

1736. trophies ; see 1. 1470, u. The hanging ujj^ trophies at 
the tomb of a hero is a custom chivalry- AltboOgh among the 

^4ieathen tDanaanites it was a custom to hang up trophies in the 
temples of their gods (I Sam, xxxi. 10), suph proceeding Would 
be <^noxioiis to the Jews; see Josephus, An^q. x,^. 8. 1, en- 
rolled, * recQ^ed ^ ; see 1. 653, n, 

1737. legend ‘ biograpiucal narrative,* 'lit. * something to be 

read ' (Lat. Icdtndus), cjj, the inscri^itiou on th/** edge of a coin 
The meaning in the text occurs in the titl^^ of books, e.f/. of ^^he 
L%ve8 of the. Saint b, or The Golden Legend (Lat^ ^jeyenda Anrea), 
TZ e Legend of Ohatlema^fn^^ BarboUr*s Leg^^i^^^cf the 
Chaucer’s Letfmde. of Good Women, and everi*I>raytan*s Legends^ 
which are lives of histoncal personages, like RollbJ Gageston, 
etc. In Piers PlowmUn occurs the expression * the ^e^ende of life ’ 
for * the book of life. * A passage imHooker’s £JceL v, 20 ,i^nd 

another in Bacon’s Essays, show hoif' the Golden Legend came to 
be discredited from the sil^iposed fables and exaggerations mtro- 
duced into it, until the ’w^ord ‘legend* acquired its present 
meaning. The word ‘ ’{(properiy ‘ deeds J ‘^history/ e.</. ‘a 
geste of Ro})iii Hood ’) has undergone a similar degeneration into 
‘jeste* (‘a joke*), ^ng. %hich were the songs of deliverance 
and victory sung by Moses {Exod. xv.), and l>y Deborah and 
Barak ( v. ), and by David {Ps. xvi^f , Ixviii.). Such, too, 
were the Rpinician Odes of Pindar. 

1738. The object evidently was to do honour to Samson’s mem- 
ory, with athletic and martial exercises ; like those performed at 
the funeral itself of Patroclus (Horn, II xxiii.). Alexander the 
Great on rraching Hidm offered libations at the tomb of Achilles, 
and “ran round it i^dth hiS friends naked” (an act apparently^ 
symbolic of atliletic exercisci.), PI u tar cl j, Alex, 

1740. adventures nigh Todd says this also is a term of chiv- 
alry and romance, Snd quotes from Eon Quixote and Hawes’ 
Pastime of Pleam.it fr, ,, 

7742, Fl«.wers. To pl^tCer ffowers on.'tt.'jmbs was a custom 
among the ancients. Thus the Thessalians adorned the tomb<T>f 
Adnilies with apiaranthus &^d lilies ; cf. Virg. Aen. vi 
Electra on approaching Agamemnon’s tomb sees ) 

TTavTWP’ iarrlv xarpifi, * * The sepulchre, ) W herein 
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he lie» iiatirued;, with wr^hs of 'flowersi | Okrvnng m all Aheir 
variotte dyea, hung roui^id,” Soph. 896. ^e ctStom, how- 
ev^ dpeB iiot» aeem to ho^m'^xifitea amcmg^e St. ^Urobrose 

and Jerome mention it as prevalent a^tmg the eldly Chi'is'> 
tians ^Brandp/^>/j. Only iMwaUIng, 'finding but one 

oau^ Of«lamesitation ’ ux the history of his life; but othei.f< 
wise finSing in it nothing but cause for national prido aniT 
glory 

1744. Manpah here departs. ^ ^ 

1746, AH is hisat, ‘dill ehe liest.’ The A^<^€Jttist AAdro- 

^mache, Bac<^ae, Helena^ and 3l/ec?ea of Euripides^ all conclude 
with the same sentiment in the same words, but ^vithout that 
touch of Chrfetian (or Hebrew) resignation conveyed by the words 
“ all is l^sfc ” ; iroXXal /mop^aLrws datfiopifop^ | iroXAa d* A4\irrm KpaU'^ 
VO* ui, &€oly fcai t 8, 8oi^6(§vr^ ireX^irdri, i t<^v -8* trbpQv 

i?u/)c ^€^s, " Witlf vaAous hand the gods dispense our fates; | Now 
showering blessings, which our hopes [ Pared not aspinp* 

to ; now contfollmg ills | We deemed inevitable :jth us the god j 
To these hath given an end exceeding thought^** Cf also Plato, 
1^Cp» 9, 12 , oV^ufs dpOL 6T^\yvr^ov toO idv r* iv 

Trevi^ ytyyerai idv r’ iv vdaois ^ tivi rufv Soi^dvruiv KUKivVy urs 

ravra etif AyaBdvm 5) km diro(7a»«^rr(, " Hence 

111 the case of the just we mgist asstrme that, whether 

poverty be his lot, or sickness, or any other reputed evil, ail will 
work for his finlfl^advantagp, Either in this life, or in tl^e next.’" 
In the Greifk drama the last words are almost always spoken by 
the Chorus. Exdbptious occur in lh© P-Pomeiheus of Aeschylus 
and the Trachmicie of Sophocles, though oft wo doubt'; the 
Chorus had done in 11.^67-704, * 

1746b« r,' ‘ dispensation,^' disposal ’ ; verb for noun. 

1748. Cf. Shak. Meas, far Jlfea^. iv. 6. 7, " *Tis a phyAc that’s 

bitter to sweet end, ” ^ ^ 

1749. hide his fooe ; an expression common in iScn];^nre for the 
• displeasure of God ^ «.g, Pb. xxx, 7, - “ Thou didst hide thy face, 

knd 1 was troubled.” 9 

, 176 1! iupiaoe; 'in Chis place,’ 'on this occasion^’ perhaps 

‘inthep/eper place,’ ' opportunely,* like fitr. iv Kaipf, and ap- 
posed to ' out 01 place.’ The phrase occurs very often m Spenser 
in shades of meaning { €.g, P, 5. 38, ^ Then wa^she 

faire alone, when\i<jjie''was fair in pltoCy*U ; i. 3. 37> I>earcf nir, 
wnatevcjT that thou be in place ; i. 6. 36, ‘ * They all beholding 
W’'9rbily wi^t in place ” ; ^ 10. ** And maijy bloody battles 

fought jn place ” s * 

1753. thetn, 7<heinsel^B. ’ 
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17»55. Todd quotes from HowelPs 

Lftfcrn, Rtnsliaw fct transTST the Lf/s?a</» ft'ttd othci oouiemjwrary 
wntingr to illus<r 4 tr the uao of this word. Riehwlsoii q lotee 
from HalW* Oritpuafton of Mmktnd, “His (man’s) acquests 
arc like the acquests of a servant/’ rud Bacon, Of a War 
vp'th f tpairii “To aspire to monarchy **aS3 rew acque>,tB” 
Of. also Sir T, Browns, ChHsNm Marais^ ii. 4, “Letliot mW 
aoi^ucBts in minor paits of learphfg gain thy pre c- istimatioil.” 
This word, and ^ intent ’ above, are substantives formed 'from the 
f Latin pastf»)t. cbcqmsitum, tufefthm. 

1758. And oalm of mind, cahu of mind.’ passion, 

nom abs. Tiiis beautiful conclusion has a double application. It 
refers to thc^iulfilment of the object of the trageav by purging 
the mind of pa^ision, and (o the condition of Milton's own mind 
after ho had fought the good fight o£ religion apd freedom. 
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nd the notes teem with all manner of inforrpation T^iey occupy tJiroe^ixnes 
ijc sp.uv» of the loart, and it would be difficult to point out any omfRsnm on 
he pait of the editor. The volume would make an admirable class-book *' 
Tnc fiCot»man -^ajs— “It has a short critical and biographical introduction 
lid % very full sci^s of capital notes.” # • * 

The {ilaKffow BnaCd says—** The introduction shows an intimate acquaint - 
noe at once with Goldsmith and with itho literature, contemporary and 
lodeih, about him ” « * 

-Vhe Vicar or Wakefield. By Harold Littledale, B.A., 
Professor of History and English Literature, Baroda Col- 
lege. * * , [fn prepairation. 

^HAY — Poems. By^loHN Bradshaw', L^u. O , Inspector of Schools, 
Madras. ^ [In^ihe 
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HELPS^^CssAYS ^WKITraCN IN THE InTJERVALS OF Mv&tUKSSi. 

By F| /. Rowe, U.A.,»aAd W. T. WjSKb, M.A. Is. 9d.; 

, sowe<{> Is. 6d. , ' 

The JMfTi,ry W^Hd BAYd-»'-**Th^6 ossay^ «ii», Indeodi, too good to l» for- 
grotten/' f 

'Xh&CtimAXji4i 6aje—*‘A weloomo addition to our scboC classica. The In- 
trodnctlop, ^oUg;h brlof, ia^fuU of iwint.'* , 

VUhWS — Wbapise L6st, Books L and II. 1^ Michasx. J^ac> 
MU^tAK, B.A.S Professor of Logic apd Moral-^ Philosophy, 
^ Elphinstone College, Bombay, la. 9d. ; sewed, Js. Bd. Books 
* I. and U, separately, Is. 3d. each; sewed, la.^each.^^ 

The 2\me8 qf India The notes oL course occupy the nt^itor's ch^^ef 

^tenfeion, and form the most valuable of the volume ^ ,i&yj^vo clear, 
A.JLdse, and to the point, . , while at the r^me tixnd they are ”'*niple 
^^oiigrh for the compieheusior of students to whefAn Milton withoUu annota- 
tion must iseeds be a mystery,’' / <» 

T}ie Schoolmaster sa^'s—*' The volume Is admirably adapted for use in upper 
classes of English Schools ” 

The £d.ucaiional Newn says — **- For higher classes there can be no better book 
for reading, autfiysia, and grammar, and the issue of these botdes of l*araaiso 
Jjost must be rogardecl as a gro^M inducement to tetfchcis to introduce higher 
lileratuio into tiled classes *' 

— L’ALhi&OKo, Ih PfiNSEROso, Lyctd^s, AftCADEs. Sonnets, &o. 

By WitiLiAM Bell, M.A., Professor of Phllos^l^ihy and Logic, 
•^^Governmotit College, Lahore. Is, 9d ; sevfec^, ]^. 6d. ' 

Ifhe Qlasgom Uemld says — “A cru^efiil study of Iftis'^book will bt as 
educative ns that of any of oui beat cntics on Aeschylus or fiophoeles." 

— OoMiJS. By the same. la. 3d.; sewed, la. ^ t 

The Dubhv Ihtmmj Mail says — “The intioduction is flrell cfone, and 
contains much so\«ud criticism *V 

The Practical Trach^-i hiys — “ The notes arc vbVy far from being mere 
verbal explanations, etymologies and reference* Indeed they ineludo every- 
thing aoiEudent could leasonably dcMrc In the way of thofi^tucidations of the 
text, and at the same time are presented in t>o t/leai dK>d,4distinct a ftishlon, 
that they aje likely to atcract the leader mstwad of repelling hup ” 

— Samson Agonistrs. By H.- M. Percjival, MoA., Professor of 
EngPsh Literature, Picsidcncy College, Calcutta, 2a.; 
stwed. Is *9(1. 

The Ooajciian says — “ His notes are always of * ‘al literary value. 

Ills in trod notion la equally masterly, and touch, - aJJ that can be said about 
the poem " 

^ SCOTT — ViiK Lauy of the Lake. By G. H. STriAitT, M.A., 
Prlncijial and Professor of Kpglisb Literature, Kumbakonain 
College , [/it iJie Press 

— The Lay >f the L,'st Minstbei.. By G H. Si lart, M.A., and 
E. H. Elliot, B A , Assistant Professor of English, Presidency 
College, Madras Canto 1^, sewed, 9d. Cantos I -Til,, 1^ 3d. 
Cantos IV.- VI , Is 3d., sewed, Is, , [^In January, 

Jo^ nthl nf Educatio’' says — “The text ir well printed, and the notes, 
wherevear wt' have tested them', have piovod at once schblarly and simple ’* 

— Mabmion. By Micha, l Macmulan, B.A, 3b.; sewed, 9^ 6d. 

l^Yie^SpccUito* says— “ ' . His introductioi) Ki aumirablc, alike for 

poiiit and brevity, and if inn, edition of Maruuon 'bends more jouthf 1 
readers to Oae of the healthiest and manliest of poets, the editor’s labour 
' will not have been thrown away,’* i 

The indio/t Daily Weics saya — **ThC present volu^teo contains the poem In 
200 pages^ with more thin 100 pages of notes, whlcli seem to meet every 
|K>a»ible diffiorilty '* c „ ' 4* ^ * 'h 
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SCOTT — Roki!B 7. By the same. 3 b.; sewdd» 28. 

Th« Owirdxan Bays—*' Ihe lntToduotiDl:i is oxcoUetitj aiid tb* j notes show 
mu«di Cute ancPresearch " •si* 

SSAKBSPSABE^The XiElciPEST. By K. Beiohto^, laA Principal ^ 
of Agra Col^ge. . la. 9d.j sewed) 1b. 6d. 9 * 

The Guardian sayl— ** Speaking generally of M^millan's Serlks we may say 
tha'’ they apjiftiacb moie neatly tiian any other enftlon we knoir m the ideal 
school Shakespeare. The introductory remarks aro not too nrfich burdened 
witli conto^vc dal matter ; the notes are abundant and to the point, scarcely 
any difficulty being passeu over without some explanation, either by a i>ara- 
phi *so oivby etymological and gramniatioal notes.^' 

The School (Guardian aay8— ** A handy edition of The Tempest, suitable for 
t^o use of r ilo^s and schools gi>fierally Mr Dcighton has piegxed to tho 
volume in ik'^uction on tlie datef orimn, construction, and character*' d 
the and has added* pretty full cmleetion of notes, with an mdox of 

reference' to t?ie piassages of the text in question. The * ge^ of this scrie* 

IS a model of what stich Vxjks '^ould be.** 

— MtTOH Aj:>o About NoThino* By the same. 2s. ; sewed, Is. 9d. 
llie Schofilmiasier says — ** The notes on words and phrases are full and clear.” 
The QlaegtiwJSetaXd says — “ The notes occupy a larger space than the text 
of the play, and are 8upp..emented by a valuable index t 9 the notes, so that 
if one rc/nembers any notable word ho can find at once a roforence tliat leads 
t-x the propel expla.iatoir note.’ 

— A Midsumm’‘:k Kioht’b Bream. By the same. Is. 9d.; sewed, 
Is 6d 

TIE MEROiiAfiT'i OT Ventce. By the same. Is. 9d sewed, Is. 6d. 
The /*! act M Teachet says — “The introduction is a good snmmaiy of the play, 
and \ o notes aie precise, c/oar, and, we need htu'dly add, full A student 
who has iTKiste. >d the contents of this volume will have a tliorough acquaint' 
an»''*j,wiUi the 'tlay, and be pieparcd for UJ'^y test of his knowledge of it to 
wmchh© may havo to hi sub 3 e ted ” 

— Twelfth 'Ntuht, By Lhe same, ’s 9d.; sewed, Is. 6d. 

Tbo Fducationm Nctes says—** This is an excellent edition of a goou i>lay." 

' — The Winter N-i ^^aee. « By the same. Zs.; sewed, Is. 9d. 

I’he LUaaty Werld says — “The Introduction hIvcb a good historical and 
critical account of tiie play, md the note* Urc abcndautly full *' 

— Kino John. By the same. Is. 9d.; sewed 6d. 

— lIiCHARD II, By the same. Is. 9d.*; sewed. Is. 6d. 

— Henry V. By the Sa,me. la. 9d.; sewed, Is 6d. 

TIu -Stoismrtu says — “Tlio text is excellent, tbo introduction is ^sufficiently 
Icamed, and elucidates not this play alone, but tlic droiuatic bcojic of the 
Lancastrian tetialogy, and the notes ore very full, vci*y explanatory, and not 
often superfluous. ' 

Tbo ^of um<to»aZ says — "We have exanrued the notes with consider- 

abU care, and w have found, in almost ovta*y caso, that j full and clear 
explanation i» given of each difficulty. . . . The notes aie clear -and 

comprehensive.^’ ' 

— itibHARD III. Tj C, H. Tawney, M.A., Principal and 
Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
29 Ocl.; sewed, 28. 

The Uchoof Quardiofi says- '■ Of Mr Tawno ’s work aj an annotator we 
cai , cak in terms of commendation. Hi are full and always to the 

point '* 

— CoRiOLANus. By K. Deighton, 2fl. 6d ; sewed, 2s. [la Fehrimry 

— Macbeth. By tb^' saiae. Is. 9d.; sewed, ^s. 6d. 

The Edncat tonal Femew sa^s— “This i«j an exce’lc-it editionTfoi *i student 
The notes ♦•c su; gestivc, . and tlie v* Id ch.uacter sk'^tches of Mac- 
beth and Ljul' Macbeth ar^. excellent ’ 
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-nJuLitf Caesar. By K. D£mHTo^. Is* 9d.; 
|»wef j I 0 . 6d. 

I'lie (VuaiXi. n says—” Of Julm* Caesar and the Merchai^: of T^’nice, edited by 
Mr K we can BT^ak m temis of almost unqualified praise The 

uotos are adLitrably suited to the use ol middle forms, being brief, numerous, 
and Accuiate£ Besid^^ affording evidence of scholarly attainments on the part 
of the annotator, they show a perfect knowledge the limitif*f>T^ schoolboy s 
capacity, and a rare ability to exijlain away his diffioulties^ii a snnpl^^ud 
inturestliig manner.*" '' 

—Hamlet. By the same. 2s. 6d.^ sewed, Ss. 

-th^^TfeELixi. By the same, 28. ; ^ewed, 1 s. Dd^. 

♦— By the same. 2s 6d. L^ewed, 2s. 

Tlio iSeotsma^i says — *‘JWr Dcightcm has adfapted his commentary, both iu 
OiheUo and in Cifwhdinfy with ^oat skilldo the requirements arid capacities 
of the readers to wh<im the scries is addressed.** 

SOUTHEY — Life of Nbls 4'N. By MiCH^iX Macmillan, B.A. 
39 ; sewed, c2fl. 6d. u ' 

The lileniiv frorfd b.iyp-*‘This is induded ’n * A^’acmillan's Engl" h 
ClsHsies * series The book well deserved such a place jiit is* too late in the day 
ui such a notice as this to writo one word In praise of Southey's clear and 
heai^ifnl English. Mr. Michael Macmillan fiirnislioa dh ’■ductii' 1 and 
nt^KA The formor is a model m its way— explanatory, (CutTCal, mforin ng , 
tho latter are a^hifirvel of fulnesH and carctulnrsK, and withal neailj’ as 
ml 'resting to lead as tho book itself. What wit^fc these noton ana the; pit \ 
index, a student ought to be able to *kiiow the book ’ fiom bo'^’iniung to ond ’ 

TBUTNYSON— 8jic.E(7TiONg, JSy F. J. Kowe, M.A ,^and W./f. 
Webu, jVr A. '3s 6d. The ^poemh contained in the 

volume arc : — “ Kecol potions of thC Arabiai^^Tighta,” ‘‘The 
Lady of Shalott,*' “ Oerfone,” “The IpA5s Eaters,’* “A 
Dreapi of Faif' Women,** “ Morfce d’Arrfiur,'* “Dora,** 

“ Ulysses,” “Tithonus,** “Sir Galahad,** “The Lord of 
Burl|p’gh,*’ “Ode ^>n the' ^^eath of the Luke of Wellington,** 
apd “ The' I\«veiige. ’’ 

The Sciftsman says — ** Tho cLoloo of pieces is weV made, and tho notes are . 
adnoi'ible ” ^ 

'Pho Jovinal of Jiducation saj’s— “It should find a wide circulation m 
Knghsh schools . . Tho notes give just the requisite amount of 

lu iT) tqr uiftiei «>tandmg Tennison, expUin.itions of the allusions with which his 
pociiis tc^in, and ilhi-stiatioiis by means oX parallel passages A sboit critical 
intioductioii gives tho Halicnt features iC his stylo with iqjt examples " 

'J*he LUerarv Wor^d says — f* The book is v-^ry eomploto, and will be a goodT 
introduct.ion t(v tbe studyf if Tonny^n’s woiks generally ° 

— Enopii Ardfx. By W. T.^^WEBUt M. A. [I 91 fhe Pms.s. 

— Tins Coming op Artiiou and The J^asslng op Arthur.* 35y 
F J. IVoWE, M.A.^, 2s. • 

WORDSWOETH — Selections, By F. Rowe, * ivl A., and W T. 
Webb, M.A. , * /« Pr^^/jar^on, 
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